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EDITORS’ PREFACE 


/ ; QHERE are now before the public many Commentaries, 
written by British and American divines, of a popular 
or homiletical character. Zhe Cambridge Bible for 

Schools, the Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private Students, 

The Speaker's Commentary, The Popular Commentary (Schaff), 

The LExpositor’s Bible, and other similar series, have their 

special place and importance. But they do not enter into the 

field of Critical Biblical scholarship occupied by such series of 

Commentaries as the Aurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zum 

A. T.; De Wette’s Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zum 

NV. T.; Meyer’s Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar ; Keil and 

Delitzsch’s Brblischer Commentar tiber das A. T.; Lange’s 

Theologisch-homiletisches Bibelwerk ; Nowack’s Handkommentar 

zum A. T.; Holtzmann’s Handkommentar zum N.T. Several 

of these have been translated, edited, and in some cases. enlarged 
and adapted, for the English-speaking public; others are in 
process of translation. But no corresponding series by British 
or American divines has hitherto been produced. The way has 
been prepared by special Commentaries by Cheyne, Ellicott, 

Kalisch, Lightfoot, Pérowne, Westcott, and others; and the 

time has come, in the judgment of the projectors of this enter- 

prise, when it is practicable to combine British and American 
scholars in the production of a critical, comprehensive 

Commentary that will be abreast of modern biblical scholarship, 

and in a measure tead its van. _ 
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Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons of New York, and Messrs. 
T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh, propose to publish such a series 
of Commentaries on the Old and New Testaments, under the 
editorship of Prof. C. A. Briccs, D.D., D.Litt., in America, and 
of Prof. S. R. DRIVER, D.D., D.Litt!, for the Old Testament, and 
the Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D., for the New Testament, in 
Great Britain. 

The Commentaries will be international and inter-confessional, 
and will be free from polemical and ecclesiastical bias. They 
will be based upon a thorough critical study of the original texts 
of the Bible, and upon critical methods of interpretation. They 
are designed chiefly for students and clergymen, and will be 
written in a compact style. Each book will be preceded by an 
Introduction, stating the results of criticism upon it, and discuss- 
ing impartially the questions still remaining open. The details 
of criticism will appear in their proper place in the body of the 
Commentary. [Each section of the Text will be introduced 
with a paraphrase, or summary of contents. Technical details 
of textual and philological criticism will, as a rule, be kept 
distinct from matter of a more general character 3 and in the 
Old Testament the exegetical notes will be arranged, as far as 
possible, so as to be serviceable to students not acquainted with 
Hebrew. The History of Interpretation of the Books will be 
dealt with, when necessary, in the Introductions, with critical 
notices of the most important literature of the subject. Historical 
and Archeological questions, as well as questions of Biblical 
Theology, are included in the plan of the Commentaries, but 
not Practical or Homiletical Exegesis. The Volumes will con- 
stitute a uniform series. 
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PREFACE 


THE following Commentary is primarily philological. ts 
aim is to ascertain with as great precision as possible the 
actual meaning of the writer's language. The Com- 
mentaries which have been regularly consulted are those 
of Chrysostom and Theodore of Mopsuestia, amongst the 
ancients ; and amongst the moderns, Alford, Barry, De 
Wette, Eadie, Ellicott, Meyer (W. Schmidt), Moule, von 
Soden, and the Speaker’s; also for Ephesians, Harless, 
Stier, and Macpherson ; and for Colossians, Lightfoot. 
The Commentary of von Soden, though coticise, is very 
acute and independent. Mr. Moule’s also, although 
bearing a modest title, is of great value. Other writers 
have been occasionally consulted. Much use has been 
made of Fritzsche’s occasional notes in his various com- © 
mentaries, especially in connexion with the illustration 
of the language of the Epistles from classical and late 
Greek authors. Wetstein, of course, has not been over- 
looked. 

The text adopted is that of the Revisers, except 


where otherwise stated. 
T. K. ABBOTT. 
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§ 1. TO WHAT READERS WAS THE EPISTLE ADDRESSED? 


Tus question cannot be treated apart from that of the genuine- 
ness of év ’Edéow in i. 1. 

MSS. All extant MS. authority, with three exceptions, is in 
favour of the words. The three exceptions are 8 B 67% 

In & they are added by a later hand (x°). 

In B they are also added by a corrector (B*), although Hug 
was of opinion that the correction was by the first hand. 

In 67 they were written by the original scribe, but are expunged 
by the corrector. Possibly this correction is not independent of 
B. Lightfoot observes that a reading in St. Paul’s Epistles sup- 
ported by & B 67? almost always represents the original text. 

In addition to these, however, we have the express testimony 
of Basil that the words were absent from the most ancient, or 
rather all the ancient, MSS. in his day. His words are: rois 
"Edeoios émoréddwv, ds yvyoius qvopevos TO Svte Oe ervyvdceus, 
Bvras avrods iSialdvrus dvépacer, cimav’ rots ayiows Tots ovot Kat 
moors év XpiorS “Incot" otrw yap Kai ot mpd jpov mapadedwkact Kat 
ipeis ev rots radauois tev dvttypapwv eSpjxapev (Adv. Eunom. ii. 19). 
The hypothesis that he is referring, not to ev "Edéow, but either 
to rots or to ofow, is quite untenable. How strange it would be 
that he should go on to quote the words kal murrois ev Xp. if 
which had no relation to the interpretation in question, and omit 
the intervening ¢v “E¢éow, the absence of which was no doubt 
what gave rise to it! The otrw ydép must surely refer to the whole 
quotation as he gives it. Moreover, he distinguishes the MSS. 
from of apd fpav, by which he doubtless meant Origen, who 
omitted the words. Besides, his proof from this passage (against 
Eunomius), that Christ may be called 6 dv, would have no founda- 
tion if he had read év "Edécy after obow.! 


1 It has been said that Basil’s statement is not confirmed. The objection is 
doubly fallacious, His statement as to what he had himself seen does not need 
¥ 3 
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Sept. (Gen. iv. 14, vi. 7, xi. 8, zp. wdons ths yis=Luke xxi. 35). 
It is easy to understand, then, how it should come to be so used 
even with zay preceding. 

At first sight rév odpya.in Aristotle, Zc, seems to present a 
closer parallel. The passage runs: Se¢ rév roAurixov €idévar TOs TO 
tept puxns’ domrep cal rov dpOarpors Oeparrevovra, Kat wav copa; 1.2, 
he that heals the eyes must know the whole body. But cépa in 
the abstract sense, 2.2. as meaning, not this or that individual body, 
but the body as opposed to the soul, is used by Aristotle without 
the article, just as yvx7 is also used (see, for example, th. Mic. i. 8. 
2; 6. 12, etc.). In this particular instance the omission of the 
article was, in fact, necessary to precision ; for wav 75 odpa might 
mean the body of him whose eyes were to be healed, whereas 
what is intended is the human body generally. Since, therefore, 
wav copa here does not mean the whole individual body, it 
furnishes no parallel to the alleged meaning of réoy éricroAq, and 
we are compelled to abide by the rendering “in every Epistle.” 

But, in the second place, the proposed rendering gives a 
wholly unsuitable sense. The fact of St. Paul devoting a letter to 
the Ephesians would deserve mention, but to what purpose to say, 
“in his whole letter to you he mentions you”? We do not speak 
of making mention of a man to himself, nor did the Greeks so use 
pynpovedev. But even if this were possible, it would be, as Light- 
foot says, “singularly unmeaning, if not untrue,” of the present 
Epistle. Alford, indeed, thinks the expression fully justified, and 
quotes Pearson, who says: “Tota enim Epistola ad Ephesios 
scripta, ipsos Ephesios, eorumque honorem et. curam, maxime 
spectat, et summe honorificam eorum memoriam ad posteros trans- 
mittit. In aliis epistolis apostolus eos ad quos scribit saepe 
acriter objurgat aut parce laudat. Hic omnibus modis perpetuo 
se Ephesiis applicat,” etc, All this if said of the Ephesians in a 
letter addressed to others might be called pynmovevew, although 
this would be a strangely weak word to use. Does not “acriter 
objurgare” involve pyypovevew as much as “laudare”? But the 
peculiarity of the Epistle is that nothing is mentioned or even 
alluded to which is personal to the Ephesians. 

Kiene (Stud. u. Krit. 1869, p. 286) understands by rao, 
émoroAy “an entire letter,” but without attempting to show the 
possibility of this rendering. But can we say that St. Paul 
mentions the Ephesians “in every letter”? Allowing for a 
natural hyperbole we may answer, Yes. Ephesus and the 
Christians there are referred to either alone or with others in Rom. 
xvi. 53 1 Cor. xv. 32, xvi. 8, 19; 2 Cor. i. 8sq.; and z and 2 Tim. 

The longer recension of Ignatius has 8s dvrore év tais denoeow 
airod pyynpovedet tuav. The Armenian Version reads pvnpovevu, 
which would be true to fact, for in five out of the six other 
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Epistles, Ignatius does mention the Ephesians. But the authority 
is insufficient. 

_ Accepting, then, the usual reading and the grammatical render- 
ing, we cannot infer from the words that Ignatius knew the Epistle 
as addressed to the Ephesians. Rather they would suggest the 
opposite conclusion. For, when Ignatius desired to remind his 
readers of St. Paul’s regard for them, it would be strange that he 
should only refer to the mention of them in other Epistles, and 
not at all to that which had been specially addressed to them. 

The word cvppvora has been thought to have been suggested 
by Eph. i. 9, iii. 3, 4, 9, etc.; but this is very precarious, for St. 
Paul uses no expression there which would suggest Ignatius’ word, 
and cvuppvorns is used by Origen (Jz Jes. Maue Hom. 7, i. p. 
413), “ipse (Paulus) enim est symmystes Christi,” and by Hip- 
polytus (2z Dan. p. 174, Lagarde). 

The question as to Ignatius’ knowledge and reception of the 
Epistle is quite a different one. In the address of his Epistle he 
has several expressions which may have been suggested by the early 
verses of our Epistle: rj ciAoynpévy, tAypdpar., tpowpropéry mpo 
aidvey evar... eis Sdgav, exAcAeyperyy, ev OeAjpat. Tod warpds. 
More certain is cap. i., pyzntal évres tod @cod, borrowed apparently 
from Eph. v. 1, and Polyc. 5, dyama@v tas ovpBious ds 6 Kupios tiv 
éxxAyolay, a reminiscence of Eph. v. 29. In the following ch. vi. 
the reference to the Christian’s ravor\ia was probably suggested 
by Eph. vi. 11, although the parts of the armour are differently 
assigned. Also Ign. Eph. c. 9, ds dvres AiGor vaod warpds, iyrowpac- 
pévor eis oixoSopiy @cod rarpés (Eph. ii. 20-22). 

Contemporaneous with Ignatius is the fistle of Polycarp to 
the Philippians. It contains two quotations from the present 
Epistle in cap. i., xépiré éore ceowopevor, ovK ef épywv, from Eph. 
ii. 5, 8, 9; and c. 12 (of which the Greek is lost), “ut his scripturis 
dictum est, ivascimini et nolite peccare et, sol non occidat super 
tracundiam vestram, from Eph. iv. 26. Some commentators, indeed, 
suppose that Ignatius here is, independently of our Epistle, making 
the same combination of two O.T. texts, or that both adopt 
a combination made by some earlier writer. That is to say, they 
regard “let not the sun go down on your wrath” as a quotation 
from Deut. xxiv. 13, 15, verses which have nothing in common 
with this but the reference to the sun going down, for what they 
deal with is the hire of a poor man and the pledge taken from the 
poor. That two writers should independently connect the words 
in Deut. with those in Ps. iv., changing in the former “his hire” 
into “your anger,” is beyond the bounds of probability. As to 
the difficulty which is found in Polycarp citing the N.T. as 
Scripture, perhaps the explanation may be that, recognising the 
first sentence as a quotation from the O.T., he hastily concluded 
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that the second was so also. For in the context immediately 
preceding he confesses that his acquaintance with the Scriptures 
was not equal to that of the Philippians. . This is at least more 
probable than an accidental coincidence. 

Hermas, Mand. iii., has, dAnOciav ayaa kai aca adnOela éx 
Tod ordépards cov éxropevécbw, doubtless from Eph. iv. 25, 29. A 
little after we have, pySt Avrnv éxayew 76 avevpare TG cepyd Kal 
GdnOet; cf. 2B, ver. 30. Again, Sz, 1x. 13, évovras els &y mvedpa Kai 
év cpa, and 17, pia wioris airy éyévero, seem to be reminiscences 
of Eph. iv. 4, 5. 

The Valentinians also quoted the Epistle, iii. 4-18, as ypddy 
(Hipp. PAzZos. vi. 34). 

By the close of:the second century the Epistle was universally 
received as St. Paul’s. Irenaeus, adv. Haer. v. 2. 3, has, alas 6 
paxapios Iatkés dyow, ev rH pos “Eqecious émiotoAg dre pédy 
éopev ToD cwpartos, éx THS capKds aitod Kal éx Tov doTéwy aiToU 
(Eph. v. 30). Also i. 8. 5, he similarly quotes Eph. v. 13. Clem. 
Alex. Strom. iv. § 65, having quoted 1 Cor. xi. 3 and Gal. v. 16 sqq., 
with yolv 6 drdoroXos, adds, 616 kal ev rH mpds Eqecious ypddet" 
troracadpevor ddAAjAOLS ev 68H Oeod, «.7.d., Eph. v. 21-25. Also 
Paed, i. § 18, 6 drdorodos éericreAANwv zpos KopwOiovs pyciv (2 Cor. 
xi. 2)... cadéorara S¢ Edecios ypadwv . . . A€ywv: méexpt KaTav- 
THOwpev OF Tavres, K.7.A., Eph, iv. 13-15. Tertullian and Marcion 
have already been quoted. 

From this evidence it is all but certain that the Epistle already 
existed about 95 a.D. (Clement), quite certain that it existed about 
I10 A.D. (Ignatius, Polycarp). 

Not to be overlooked as an item of evidence of the genuine 
ness of the Epistle is the mention, in Col. iv. 16, of an Epistle 
“from Laodicea.” This has been already referred to for a different 
purpose. We learn from it that St. Paul wrote at or about the 
same time, besides the Epistles to Philemon and to the Colossians, 
an Epistle of a more or less encyclical character, not addressed to the 
Laodiceans, else it would be cailed the Epistle “to Laodicea,” or 
“to the Laodiceans,” and, for a similar reason, not addressed by 
name to any particular Church or Churches. It must also be - 
considered highly probable that it was conveyed by the same 
messenger, Tychicus, for it was not every day that St. Paul would 
have the opportunity of a disciple travelling from Rome (or even 
from Caesarea) to Laodicea. It is hardly credible that a Church 
which carefully preserved and copied the unimportant private letter 
to Philemon, should allow this important encyclical to be lost. 
There was a further guarantee of its preservation in the fact that 
this did not depend on one single Church. Now, here we have 
an Epistle which satisfies these conditions; it is in some sort at 
least an encyclical letter; according to the best evidence, it was 
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not addressed to a particular Church, and indirectly it purports to 
have been written about the same time and conveyed by the same 
messenger, as the Epp. to the Colossians and to Philemon. This 
would amount to nothing if there were reason to suspect a forgery 
suggested by Col. iv. 16. But this is entirely out of the question, 
tor there is not the slightest indication in the Epistle which could 
lead an ordinary reader to that identification. So effectually, 
indeed, was it concealed, that with the exception of the heretic 
Marcion, it does not seem to have occurred to any ancient writer ; 
and on what ground Marcion judged that the Epistle was to the 
Laodiceans we do not know. We do know, however, that his 
adoption of that title did not lead others to think of Col. iv. 16, 
and even his own disciples seem not to have followed him.! 

Whatever probability belongs to this identification (and the 
reasons alleged against it have little weight), goes directly to con- 
_ firm the genuineness of the Epistle, and must in all fairness be 
taken into account. As the Canon of Marcion must have been 
drawn up before the middle of the second century, there is 
evidence of the general reception of the Epistle as St. Paul’s at 
that period. 

Many of the ablest opponents of the genuineness admit the 
early date of composition and reception of the Epistle. Ewald 
assigned it to about 75-80 A.D. Scholten also to 80. Holtzmann, 
‘Mangold, and others to about 100. The late date 140, assigned 
by some of the earlier critics, is irreconcilable with the evidence 
of its early recognition. : 

Internal Evidence.— Objections. The genuineness of the Epistle 
appears to have been first questioned by Schleiermacher (who 
suggested that Tychicus was commissioned to write it) and Usteri ; 
but the first to examine the internal evidence in detail was De 
Wette. His conclusion was that it is a verbose amplification 
(‘“‘wortreiche Erweiterung”) of the Epistle to the Colossians, and 
in style shows a notable falling off from that of St. Paul. Against 
the subjective element of this estimate may be placed the judg- 
ment of Chrysostom, Erasmus, Grotius, and Coleridge. Chrysos- 
tom says: “The Epistle overflows with lofty thoughts and doctrines 
. . . Things which he scarcely anywhere else utters, he here ex- 
pounds.” typnd\dv odddpa yeper tov vonpdtwv: & yap pendap.od 
édbéyéaro, tatra évradda Sydoi, Erasmus (although noting the 
difference in style, etc.): “Idem in hac epistola Pauli fervor, 
eadem profunditas, idem omnino spiritus ac pectus.” He adds: 


1 This is Lightfoot’s explanation of the perplexing passage in Epiphanius 
(Haeres. xlii.). Epiphanius speaks of Marcion as recognising the Ep. to the 
Eph., and also portions of the so-called Ep. to the Laodiceans. He blames 
Marcion for ci Eph. iv. 5, not from Eph., but from the Ep. to the 
Lacdiceans. See Lightfoot, Brbuical Essays, p. 383. 
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“Verum non alibi sermo hyperbatis, anapodotis, aliisque incom- 
moditatibus molestior, sive id interpretis fuit, quo fuit usus in hac, 
sive sensuum sublimitatem sermonis facultas non est assequnta. 
Certe stilus tantum dissonat a caeteris Pauli epistolis ut alterius 
videri possit nisi pectus atque indoles Paulinae mentis hanc prossus 
illi vindicaret.” Grotius: “Rerum sublimitatem adaequam verbis 
sublimioribus quam ulla unquam habuit lingua humana.” Coleridge 
(Zable Talk): ‘The Epistle to the Ephesians . . . is one of the 
divinest compositions of man. It embraces every doctrine of 
Christianity ;—first, those doctrines peculiar to Christianity, and 
then those precepts common to it with natural religion.” Others 
have also judged that, as compared with Colossians, it is in system 
“far deeper, and more recondite, and more exquisite” (Alford). 
De Wette was answered by Liinemann, Meyer, and others. 
Some of the critics who followed De Wette went beyond him, 
rejecting the Ep. to the Colossians also, which he fully accepted, 
and assigning to both a much later date. Schwegler and Baur, 
finding in the Epistle traces of Gnostic and Montanist language 
and ideas, ascribed both Epistles to the middle of the second 
century. Similarly Hilgenfeld, who, however, attributed the Epistles 
to distinct authors. The fallacy of these latter speculations has 
been shown by Holtzmann, who has devoted an entire volume to 
the criticism of the two Epistles (K7itik der Epheser und Kolosser- 
briefe auf Grund einer Analyse thres Verwandtschaftsverhaltnisses, 
Leipz. 1872). His conclusion is that the writer of the present 
Epistle had before him a genuine, but much shorter, Epistle to 
the Colossians, on which he founded his encyclical, and that the 
same writer subsequently interpolated the Epistle to the Colossians. 
(This was first suggested by Hitzig, 1870.) Soden (in two articles 
in the Jahrd. f. Prot. Theol. 1885, 1887) maintained the genuine- 
ness of Col. with the exception of nine verses, and in his Comm. 
he withdraws this exception, regarding only i. 164, 17 as a gloss. 
Lastly, the most recent writer on the subject, Jiilicher (Z7n- 
leitung in das Neue Testament, 1894), will only go so far as to say 
that our Epistle cannot with certainty be reckoned as St. Paul’s, 
while neither can its genuineness be unconditionally denied. 
Objections from the Language of the Epistle—Let us first notice 
the argument from the language of the Epistle. Holtzmann re- 
marks, as favourable to the Pauline authorship, that it contains 
eighteen words not found elsewhere in the N.T. except in St. 
Paul, dpa ovy occurs eight times in Romans, and besides only in 
Gal. i. and 2 Thess. and Eph. each once; 8, a favourite of St. 
Paul, occurs in Eph. five times (not in Col.) But the favourable 
impression created by this is outweighed by the peculiarities found 
in the Epistle. It is indeed admitted that the existence of dwa¢ 
Acyépeva, would be no argument against the genuineness, if only 
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they were not so numerous. There are,in fact, 42 words which 
are &. 2. (in the N.T.), not including aixpadwrevew, which is in a 
quotation. , (Holtzmann reckoned only 37, but Thayer gives 42.1) 
This number, however, is not greater in proportion than that in 
admitted Epistles of St. Paul. Romans contains too (neglecting 
quotations) ; 1 Cor. 108; 2 Cor. 95; Gal. 33; Phil. 41 (Col. has 
38). The percentage is, in fact, rather less in our Epistle (see 
Robertson, Dict. of Bible, i. 9544, hote). It is, indeed, fair in such 
a comparison to take account of St. Paul’s vocabulary rather than 
that of the N.T. generally. Accordingly, Holtzmann notes that 
there are here 39 words which, though occurring elsewhere in the 
N.T., are not found in St. Paul (the Pastoral Epp. and Col. are, 
of course, not counted). In Col. there are 15. Some of these, 
indeed, are such common words, that it is somewhat surprising 
that St. Paul has not used them elsewhere, such as dyvowe, drrardw, 
Sapov, Ppdvycts, dios, to which we may add, though not common, 
cwripiov, torAayxvos. But then, each of these occurs only once, 
and hence they cannot be regarded as indications of a different 
writer, Of the other words that have been noted as peculiar, 
some belong to the description of the Christian’s armour, and for 
these there would be no obvious place except in connexion with 
a similar figure; while others, such as Karapricpos, TpooKapTéepyors, 
Scvdrys, cannot properly be reckoned as peculiar, since in other 
Epistles we find katapricw, KaTdpruots, mpookaprepeiv, dows. So also, 
although dvovgis does not occur elsewhere, dvovis Tod ordparos, 
vi. 19, is parallel to 2 Cor. vi. 11, 70. orépa Hpadv avéwye. Even 
without making these allowances, there is little difference between 
this Epistle and that to the Galatians, for example, in this respect. 
The latter Epistle, which is rather shorter, contains, in addition to 
32 drat Aeyopeva, 42 words which, though occurring elsewhere in 
the N.T., are not found in the other Epistles of St. Paul. Such 
calculations are, indeed, futile, except in connexion with words so 
frequently used as to be characteristic of the writer. 

More weight is to be given to the principle of the objection, 
that words are used here to express certain ideas which St. Paul is 
in the habit of expressing differently, and, again, that words used 
by him are here employed with a different meaning. But when 
we come to the instances we find them few, and for the most part 
unimportant. Of the first class, De Wette mentions ra éoupdvia 
for “heaven” (five times); 74 avevpoticé for “spirits”; Sué8oros 
twice (elsewhere only in 1 and 2 Tim.), Koopoxpdrwp, cwrypiov. 
Soden adds, as favourite words of the writer, peOodeta, (twice), and 
Séopuos (twice). These, with r& érovpdvia and dudBodos, he says, 
it is strange not to find slipping from St. Paul’s pen elsewhere. As 
to Séopuos, however, it actually occurs in Philemon, and Holtz- 


1 See list at end of the Introduction. 
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mann had already pointed out that it was not to be expected 
except in Epistles written when St. Paul was a prisoner. As to 
d.dBoXos, of which much has been made because St. Paul elsewhere 
uses Saravas, if the writer of the Acts, or of the Fourth Gospel, 
and other N.T. writers, could use Saravas and dud BoAros indiffer- 
ently, why might not Paul use the former in his earlier Epistles, — 
and the latter twice in this? The difference is only that between 
the Hebrew and the Greek forms, and is analogous to that between 
Ilérpos and Ky¢as, of which the former is used twice and the latter 
four times in the Epistle to the Galatians. Again, although ra 
eroupdvia (which is not =“ the heavens”) is not found elsewhere in 
St. Paul, the adjective occurs with the meaning “heavenly” in 
1 Cor. xv. 40, 48, 49, and in Phil. ii, 10. Other un-Pauline ex- 
pressions are found in ro GeAjpara, ai Sidvova, mpd xataBodis 
Koopov, dwrilew as a function of the apostle, 6 dpywy ris eLoveias 
Tod dépos, 6 Oeds tod Kuplov jpav *Inood Xpiorrod (i. 17. 3)5 mvedpa 
Tov vods, 7 dyla éxxXyota (ver. 27, not, however, in this form) ; oi 
dyvor drdoro\o. Kar mpopirat, tore ywocxovres, SiSoval twa re (i. 22, 
Iv. 11); d&yabds mpés re (iv. 29); dyarav tov Kipiov (Paul has dy. 
Tov Ocdv), dyarav ryv éxxAnoiay, of Christ 3 els wdoas Tas yeveds Tod 
QLWVOS TWV ALWYWY. 

It is, for the most part, only by their number that these and 
similar instances can be supposed to carry weight as an objection 
to the Pauline authorship ; two or three, however, are somewhat 
striking. On 6 @cds rod Kuplov 7uGv, see the note. It is certainly 
an unexpected expression, but it is one which no later imitator, 
holding such lofty views of Christ as are here expressed, would 
have ventured on without Pauline Precedent. It has its parallel in 
John xx. 17, Again, although the expression 6 Xpicros jydrnoe 
tiv éxxXyoiay taken by itself sounds peculiar, it is not so when we 
find that it is suggested by the preceding words, of dvdpes, dyarare 
Tas yuvaikas Kalas Kai, K.T.A,. ; 

The phrase which seems to create the greatest difficulty is trois 
dylows amoaréAos Kal mpopyras, It is said that this, especially 
when compared with Col. i, 26, is strongly suggestive of a later 
generation which set the apostles and prophets (of the new dis- 
pensation) on a. lofty pedestal as objects of veneration. Some of 
those critics who accept the Epistle as genuine have suggested that 
we have to do with a gloss (the whole or, at least, the latter half 
of ver. 5, Reuss; the word dyto.s, Jiilicher), or a dislocation of 
the text (Robertson), ayiows being the mediate or general (édave- 
p4On, Col.), the dar. x. mp. the immediate or special (darexadihOn) 
recipients of the revelation, Lachmann and Tregelles put a 
comma after dyiows, so that dm. x. mp. is in apposition with dios, 
So far as the difficulty is in the writer’s application of the term 
dyios, it appears to be due very much to the importation into 
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dytows of the modern notion of holiness (see note). However this 
may be, the objection to the genuineness drawn from this word is 
deprived of all force by the words which follow presently in ver. 8, 
éuol TO éXaxtororépw twavtwv dyiwv. It is quite incredible that a 
writer otherwise so successful in assuming the character of St. 
Paul, should here in the same breath forget his part and (as it is 
thought) exaggerate it. The same consideration, in part at least, 
applies to the other difficulty found in the words, viz. that they 
represent the apostles as all recognising the principle of the calling 
of the Gentiles.—a principle which St. Paul elsewhere (and here 
also) claims as specially his gospel. The apostles are spoken of 
collectively also in 1 Cor. xv. 7 ; and as they had cordially assented 
to St. Paul’s teaching as to the admission of the Gentiles (Gal. 
ii. g), it is quite natural that he should speak of it here as revealed 
“to the apostles.” 

As examples of Pauline words used in a new sense, are quoted 
pvoTnp.ov, oixovopia, mepurotnors. As to the first, there is really no 
difference between its meaning here and elsewhere in St. Paul; or 
if the sense in ver. 32 is thought to be different, that is a difference 
within this Epistle itself, in which the word occurs five times in its 
usual sense. oixovouia is found (besides Col. i. 25) in 1 Cor. 
ix. 17 of St. Paul’s own stewardship, while in Eph. it is used of the 
ordering of the fulness of the times (i. 10), or of the grace of God 
(iii. 2), or of the mystery, ete. (iii. 9). Here, again, so little ground 
is there for assuming any serious difference in meaning, that in 
the last two passages the meaning “stewardship” (RV. marg.) 
is perfectly suitable. Again, mepuroinots in i. 14 is said to be 
concrete, whereas in 1 Thess. v. 9, 2 Thess. ii. 14, it is abstract. 
Admitting this (which is questioned), the difference is parallel to 
that, for example, in the meaning of doxdAvjis in 1 Cor. xiv. 26 
and i. 7. 

In reference to these objections, and some others that have to 
be mentioned, it is important to remember that we are not dealing 
with an anonymous work. There are many points of difference 
which in such a case might be used with effect against the Pauline 
authorship, but which put on a different aspect when we consider 
that the Epistle makes a distinct claim to be the work of St. Paul,— 
so that, if not genuine, it is the work of a writer who designed that 
it should be mistaken for the work of that apostle,—and when we 
add to this the fact that it was received as such from the earliest 
times. For a writer of such ability as the author, and one so 
familiar with the writings of St. Paul, would take care to avoid, at 
least, obvious deviations from the style and language of the author 
whom he is imitating. From this point of view, not only drag 
eydueve, but still more the use of new expressions for Pauline 
ideas, instead of offering an argument against the Pauline author. 
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ship, become arguments against forgery. If, indeed, actual contra- 
dictions or inconsistencies could be shown, it would be different ; 
but they cannot. 

There are, it is true, at first sight, differences in the point of view 
taken in this Epistle and in others of St. Paul; but these have 
been exaggerated. For example, when in v. 1 the expression réxva 
dyamyrd occurs, Holtzmann remarks that this is elsewhere used by 
St. Paul, not to urge his readers as beloved children to imitate 
their Father, God, but because they owed their conversion to 
himself, so that he was himself their father (1 Cor. iv. 14, 17, cf. 
2 Tim. i, 2). Yet the expression is quite naturally led up to here. 
“Forgive, for God has forgiven; therefore imitate God, whose 
children ye are.” Addressing those to whom he was a stranger, 
he could not call on them to imitate himself (1 Cor. iv. 16, xi. 1), 
which, moreover, here, where the question is of forgiveness, would 
be an impossible bathos ; nor could he call them his own children. 
As to the expression “children of God,” we have a parallel in 
Rom. viii. 16, dru éopev réxva @eod. 

Again, 4 Aeyouévy axpoBvoria, } Neyouévy weprropy (ii. 11), taken 
by themselves, may seem to deny any real significance to circum- 
cision (contrary to Rom. iii. 1; Phil. iii. 5; Col. ii, 11, 13); yet a 
closer consideration will show that it is not so. “Ye who are 
contemptuously called uncircumcision by those who call themselves 
the circumcision, a circumcision in the flesh only (note the 
addition év capi), as if the mere fleshly circumcision had any 
‘spiritual value.” Not only does the sense of the whole passage 
agree with Rom. ii. 26-29 (as Holtzmann allows), but the form of 
expression is natural as coming from the writer who in Phil. iii. 2 
uses the strong and scornful word xararouj, adding jets yap 
eopev  Teptrouy, ot wvedpate Ocod Narpevovres, x.7.A.: to which we 
may add, for those who accept Colossians, Col. ii. 11. Holtzmann, 
indeed, thinks that Paul would not say, 4 Aeyouévy axpoBvaria, he 
being himself one of the Jews who so designated them (Rom. 
ii, 26, 27, iii, 30, iv. 9; Gal. ii, 7), But this corresponds to 
Col. iii, 11, obk em . . . mepitomy Kal dxpoBvoria. (Compare the 
less forcible otre wepitopy te ioxvet, K.7.d., Gal. v. 6, vi. 15.) 

Holtzmann considers this way of speaking of circumcision as 
belonging to the general view of the Law taken in this Epistle, as 
merely typical. It is not spoken of, says v. Soden, as having a 
religious or moral significance, as zadaywyds eis Xpiocrdv, or as 
working xardpa, but only in its formal character as the sum of 
evroAat év déypacw, its content being left out of view. Compare, 
on the contrary, Rom. ix. 4; Gal. v. 23 (where, however, we have 
vouos, NOt 6 véuos). Its significance consists in its causing a 
separation and even hostility between Jews and Gentiles. But 
this is not a greater difference than that between the ideas of a 
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moidayuryos and a source of xardpa, which we find within one 
epistle, that to the Galatians. 

Objections from the line of thought in the Epistle.—It is said, 
further, that the whole view of the Church as regards the union of 
Jews and Gentiles is peculiar; St. Paul never represents it as the 
object or even an object of Christ’s work to bring into one Jews 
and Gentiles (ii. 13-18, 19-22, iii. 5 sqq., iv. 7-16). This leads 
us further ; we notice that the writer never speaks of local Churches, 
but only of the (one) Church. This has been supposed to indicate 
that he wrote at a time when the several local Churches were 
drawing together in resistance to a common danger, and binding 
themselves together by a single organisation. But the Church 
here is not represented as made up of individual Churches, but of 
individual men; nor is there any mention of external unity or 
common organisation. Nor is the conception of one “Church,” 
which we find here, quite new. Not to mention passages where 
St. Paul speaks of himself as formerly persecuting “the Church of 
God” (1 Cor. xv. 9; Gal. i. 13; Phil. ii, 6), we have in 1 Cor. 
xii. 28, @ero 6 @eds &v TH éxxAnoia mpGrov daocrdXous, K.T.A, We 
may compare also Acts xx. 28, riv éxxAnolav Tod Oeod fv wepterouy- 
gato, «.7.4. In Col. we have # ékxAnoia in the same sense, as the 
universal Church (i. 18, 24), although it is also used of local 
Churches (iv. 15, 16). The encyclical character of the present 
Epistle sufficiently accounts for the predominance of the former 
view here. There is, however, no inconsistency in this advance 
upon the earlier conception. It is, indeed, remarkable that in 
Eph. the thought of the unity of the Church is so dominant that 
Christ’s work is represented as having immediate reference to it 
rather than to individuals (compare v. 25-27, 29, 32, with Gal. 
ii. 20); of this He is the Saviour (ver. 23); it is this that He has 
sanctified by His offering of Himself (ver. 26). But it is essential 
to observe that all this occurs, not in an exposition of the nature of 
Christ’s work, but in illustration of the duties of husbands to their 
wives. Any reference to His work in relation to individual men 
would have been entirely irrelevant. That reference comes in 
naturally in i. 7, v. 2, ii. 16 ff. But the first two passages, it is 
said, appear to be only verbal reminiscences of St. Paul. It is, 
however, much easier to conceive St. Paul writing as in vv. 25-32, 
than to suppose it the work of another who wishes to be mistaken 
for him. It is no doubt very remarkable that the whole circle of 
thought which in St. Paul has its centre in the death of Christ, 
here falls into the background. In i. 15-ii. 10, where the resurrec- 
tion is twice mentioned, and the whole work of redemption dwelt 
on, the death is not mentioned. So also i, 11-14, ili, 1-21. In 
fact, with the exception of i. 7 (from Col. i. 14), it is only incident- 
ally referred to as a pattern, and then with remarkable differences 
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from St. Paul, that being attributed to Christ which is elsewhere 
attributed to God. (Yet, on the other hand, in iv. 32 it is God in 
Christ who is said to forgive, while in Col. iii, 13 it is Christ who 
forgives.) The only place in which the death of Christ is dealt 
with in greater detail is ii. r4—16 ; and there the interest is not in 
the reconciliation of individuals and the forgiveness of their sins, 
but in this, that the Law, and with it the enmity between Jew and 
Gentile, are removed. These and other differences that have been 
pointed out are no doubt striking, but they involve no incon- 
sistencies ; they are only developments of ideas of which the germ 
is found in St. Paul’s other writings. 

The representation of Christ as the Head of the Body, which 
is the Church, is common to Eph. and Col., and therefore cannot 
be alleged against the genuineness of the former by any who admit 
the latter. Elsewhere, when St. Paul uses the figure of the body, 
the whole body is said to be in Christ (Rom. xii. 4, 5), or to be 
Christ (1 Cor. xii. 12), and the head appears only as one member 
among many (#4. 21). But in those cases the point to be illus- 
trated was the mutual relation of the members of the Church, and 
there is nothing inconsistent in the modification of the figure which 
we find in these Epp. 

Again, as to the Person and Office of Christ, we have in both 
Epp. a notable advance beyond the earlier Epistles, as in Col. 
i. 16 ff., “in Him were all things created, in the heaven, and 
upon the earth . . . all things have been created through Him, 
and unto Him; and He is before all things, and in Him all 
things consist.” But we have at least the germ of this in 1 Cor. 
vili. 6, els Kvpios “Inoots Xpuiords, 8° ot ra wdvra, Kal jets 
&:’ abrod. In Eph., however, we have added to this the further 
thought that things in heaven as well as on earth have part in the 
reconciliation effected by Him (Eph. i. ro) ; and all this is referred 
to a purpose of the Divine will directed towards Christ Himself 
from the beginning. 

Once more, the second coming of Christ has fallen into the 
background, and does not appear to have a part in bringing about 
the fulfilment of the promised blessings. Rather does the writer 
seem to anticipate a series of aidves érepxduevot. But, as Hort 
observes, “nothing was more natural than that a change like this 
should come over St. Paul’s mind, when year after year passed 
away, and still there was no sign of the Lord’s coming, and when 
the spread of the faith through the Roman Empire, and the results 
which it was producing, would give force to all such ways of think- 
ing as are represented by the image of the leaven leavening the 
lump” (Prolegomena, p. 142). 

Paley on the Internal Evidence.—Paley in his Horae Paulinae 
‘as replied by anticipation to some, at least, of the objections to 
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the genuineness of the Epistle, and has added some positive argu- 
ments which deserve attention. He remarks that “ Whoever writes 
two letters or two discourses nearly upon the same subject and at 
no great distance of time, but without any express recollection of 
what he had written before, will find himself repeating some 
sentences in the very order of the words in which he had already 
used them; but he will more frequently find himself employing 
some principal terms, with the order inadvertently changed, or 
with the order disturbed by the intermixture of other words and 
phrases expressive of ideas rising up at the time; or in many 
instances repeating, not single words, nor yet whole sentences, but 
parts and fragments of sentences. Of all these varieties the exam- 
ination of our two Epistles will furnish plain examples; and I 
should rely upon this class of instances more than upon the last ; 
because, although an impostor might transcribe into a forgery 
entire sentences and phrases, yet the dislocation of words, the 
partial recollection of phrases and sentences, the intermixture of 
new terms and new ideas with terms and ideas before used, which 
will appear in the examples that follow, and which are the natural 
properties of writings produced under the circumstances in which 
these Epistles are represented to have been composed, would not, 
I think, have occurred to the invention of a forger; nor, if they 
had occurred, would they have been so easily executed. This 
studied variation was a refinement in forgery, which, I believe, did 
not exist; or if we can suppose it to have been practised in the 
instances adduced below, why, it may be asked, was not the same 
art exercised upon those which we have collected in the preceding 
class? [viz. Eph. i. 7=Col. i. 14; Eph. i, 1o=Col. i. 20; Eph. 
iii. 2=Col. i. 25; Eph. v. 19=Col. iii. 16; and Eph. vi. 22= 
Col. iv. 8].” Of the second class he specifies Eph. i. 19, ii. 5, 
which, if we take away the parentheses, leaves a sentence almost 
the same in terms as Col. ii. 12, 13; but it is in Eph. twice inter- 
rupted by incidental thoughts which St. Paul, as his manner was, 
enlarges upon by the way, and then returns to the thread of his 
discourse. 

Amongst internal marks of genuineness, Paley specifies the 
frequent yet seemingly unaffected use of zAodros used metaphoric- 
ally as an augmentative of the idea to which it happens to be sub- 
joined,—a figurative use familiar to St. Paul, but occurring in no 
other writer in the N.T , except once in Jas. ii. 5, “‘ Hath not God 
chosen the poor of this world, rich in faith ?”, where it is manifestly 
suggested by the antithesis. (It occurs in 1 Tim. vi. 18.) 

“There is another singularity in St. Paul’s style which, wherever 
it is found, may be deemed a badge of authenticity ; because, if it 
were noticed, it would not, I think, be imitated, inasmuch as it 
almost always produces embarrassment and interruption in the 
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reasoning. This singularity is a species of digression which may 
properly, I think (says Paley), be denominated going off at a word. 
It is turning aside from the subject upon the occurrence of some 
particular word, forsaking the train of thought then in hand, and 
entering upon a parenthetic sentence in which that word is the pre- 
vailing term.” An instance is 2 Cor. ii. 14, at the word dcpuy 
(note vv. 15, 16). Another, 2 Cor. iii. 1, at éructoddv, which 
gives birth to the following sentence, vv. 2, 3. A third is 2 Cor. 
ili. 13, at the word xdAvypyo. The whole allegory, vv. 14-18, 
arises out of the occurrence of this word in v. 13, and in iv. 1 he 
resumes the proper subject of his discourse almost in the words 
with which he had left it, 

In Eph. we have two similar instances, viz. iv. 8-11, at the word 
aveBn, and again, v. 13-15, at das. 

Again, in Eph. iv. 2-4 and Col. iii. 12-15, we have the words 
Tarewvoppootvn, mpaoryns, paKxpoOupia, dvexouevor GAARAwY in the 
same order ; a@ydzr7 is also in both, but in a different connexion ; 
ovvoecpos THS eipyvns answers tO o. THS TeAELOTHTOS; éexAnOnTE év Evi 
odpare to &v cdua Kabds kal éxrAnOnTe &v pia eAmid.; yet is this 
similitude found in the midst of sentences otherwise very different. 

Eph. v. 6-8, Col. iii. 6-8, afford, says Paley, a specimen of that 
partial resemblance which is only to be met with where no imita- 
tion is designed, but where the mind, exercised upon the same 
subject, is left to the spontaneous return of such terms and phrases 
as, having been used before, may happen to present themselves 
again. ‘The sentiment of both passages is throughout alike: half 
of that sentiment, the denunciation of God’s wrath, is expressed in 
identical words ; the other half, viz. the admonition to quit their 
former conversation, in words entirely different. 

Eph. vi. 19, 20, furnishes, according to Paley’s very just remark, 
a coincidence (with the Acts) of that minute and less obvious 
kind which is of all others the most to be relied upon. It is the 
coincidence of zpeoBevw év ddvoer with Acts xxviii. 16. From the 
latter passage we learn that at Rome Paul was allowed to dwell by 
himself with one soldier that kept him. In such cases it was 
customary for:the prisoner to be bound to the soldier by a single 
chain. 

Accordingly, in ver. 20 St. Paul says, riv dAvow ratryv mepucetwat, 
It is to be observed that in the parallel passage in Col. the word 
used is Séou01. A real prisoner might use either the general words 
déouat or év Seopots, or the specific term. Paley, however, omits 
to notice the irony of zpecBeviw év dAvoet, to which the choice of 
the word is undoubtedly due. ‘Am an ambassador in chains” 
does not exactly express the force of the original, which is rather 
“fact as an ambassador in chains.” As Hort well remarks (p. 156), 
“the writer has in mind, not the mere general thought of being in 
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bonds, but the visual image of an ambassador standing up to plead 
his sovereign’s cause, and wearing, strangest of contradictions, a 
fetter by way of official adornment.” §é decpois would have meant 
“in prison.” 


3. RELATION TO THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


It is impossible even to glance over these two Epistles without 
being struck by the many similarities, and even verbal coincidences, 
between them. On the other hand, the Epistle to the Ephesians 
differs markedly from its twin Epistle in the absence of contro- 
versial matter such as forms so important an element in the other. 
De Wette, admitting the genuineness of Col., thought it possible 
to account for the likeness by supposing that the writer of Eph. 
borrowed from the other Epistle. He gave a list of parallel 
passages (Zzn/. § 1462) as follows :— 


Eph. i. 7 . - Col. i. 14. Eph. iv. 22f. « Col. iii. 8 ff. 
SIO, e » 99 i, 20. » iv. 25f. . oxy iii, 8 f. 
ry) ins 17 e ° 99 1. 3, 4 ” Iv. 29 ° © 99 ul. 8, iv. 6. 
sane Real ° 99 1 27. » We 3I e ey) ll. 8. 
awe A 2 : + oo be 16. Sin G2uy cs ooy ii, 12 i 
» i22f . Cv as Lio ss Go. We 3 ' e yy iii. : 

»» i. I, 12 6 © so 1 21. os» V4 ° ey9 UL o 
99 u. 5 ° e 99 i. 13 99 v. 2 es © 99 il 5 

99 i. I . ® 99 i. 14. 99 Vv. ® © 99 : 

99 u. I ® ° 99 i. 20. 99 Ve 15 e ° 99 IVe 5- 

5 ld. ; a ap Ee » We IOL, . eo iii, 16. 
yill..2 2s sen sent 25- MWe 2h cs oo iii. 18. 
» ili 3 © ees ar 1520; » Ve25 + 9 iii. 19. 
ss «sl. 7 . «99d. 23, 25e 9 Vit ° e 99 lll. 20, 
» ii. 8f. . Beran is 27. 9 «Vi. 4 ; oo ili, 21. 
59 ANd j fe aac 110; »» Vie off. . o 99 (iii. 22 fff. 
AUG @. so 1s) 9y ile 12f oy (Vie . aoa k¥e de 
tyes - 99 Li. 14f »» Vi. 18 ff. . + 99 oa. 2 fh 
ty civ. I5 i. + 59 di, 19. aca) 21 f.. 06 eee AW on Zits 
SpeelVn LO! os ¢ 55s. sT. Se 


Holtzmann in his Kvitik der Epheser- und Kolosser-Briefe ex- 
amined the problem with great labour and minuteness. He 
argued strongly that in some of the parallels, the priority was on 
the side of Eph. The passages which he selected for detailed 
examination in support of this content.on were, rst, Eph. i. 4 (= 
Col. i. 22); 2nd, Eph. yO Y (=Col. |. 13, 14) ; 3rd, Eph. ii, 3, 
5, 9 (=Col. i. 26, il. 2); 4th, Eph. ii. 17, 18, 1Vv. 16, i, 20 (= 
Col. i. 23, ii 2, 7); 5th, Eph. iv. 16 (=Col. ii, 19) ; 6th, Eph. iv. 
22-24 (=Col. iil. 9, 10); and 7th, Eph. v. 19 (=Col. iil. 16). 
(With respect to the last three he seems to have changed his 
mind before publishing his Einileitung.) His conclusion was that 
there existed an Epistle to the Colossians by St. Paul, which was 
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taken by the writer of Eph. as the basis of his work, and that 
the same writer subsequently interpolated the Epistle to the 
Colossians. He conjectures that this writer was the same who 
added the final doxology to the Epistle to the Romans. 

In the introduction to the Epistle to the Colossians will be 
found a specimen of the result of his analysis of Colossians. The 
principal, indeed the only value of this part of his work is that 
it establishes the inadequacy of the more commonly accepted 
solution of the problem, namely, that Ephesians is simply a 
forgery based on Colossians. Some critics, however, such as 
Hausrath, Mangold, Pfleiderer, think that Holtzmann has at least 
indicated in what direction the solution is to be looked for. But 
all such attempts are attended with much greater difficulty than 
the traditional view. 

There is another difficulty in this theory, and one which, from 
a literary point of view, is really fatal. It is that the words and 
phrases supposed to be borrowed from Col. are introduced into 
different contexts, and yet so as to fit in quite naturally with their 
new surroundings. (See, above, the passages mentioned by 
Paley.) 

It may be asked, moreover, how is it that a writer so well 
acquainted with Pauline thought should have confined his borrow- 
ings almost exclusively to the Epistle to the Colossians, and that 
although the most characteristic element of that Epistle, its special 
polemic against the heretical teachers, seems to have had no 
interest for him. Indeed, it is strange how he succeeds in steering 
clear of all allusions to that subject. In the author of Col. this 
would be done unconsciously ; it is not so easy to account for an 
imitator doing it. 


§ 4. RELATION TO THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PETER. 


The parallelisms between these two Epistles are so numerous 
that the Epistles may almost be compared throughout. The 
following comparison is chiefly from Holtzmann. After the 
address they begin thus— 


1 PET. i. EPH. i. 

3. ebNoynrds 6 Oeds Kal rarhp rod 3. ebdoynrds 6 Oeds Kal warhp rob 
Kuplov qudv'Ino0d Xpiorod, ddvaryevvy}- Kvplov tar Inco Xpicrod, 6 eddoyh- 
cas Huds. cas hues. 

This commencement, however, is found also in 2 Cor. i. 3. 

Then follows in each a long passage (1 Pet. i. 5-13; Eph. i. 
5-15) in which the alternation of participles and relative pronouns 
is the same in both until the transition to the succeeding period 
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is made in the one case by 8, in the other by 84 otro. The 
substance of the passage in 1 Pet. i. 3-5 corresponds with that of 
the following passage in Eph. (i. 18-20), the “hope” being 
emphasised in both, and its object being designated the xAjpovopia, 
the connexion with the resurrection of Christ as its ground being 
the same, and in both the dSvvayis @cod being put in relation to 
the aiovts. 
1 Pet. ii. 4-6 has much resemblance to Eph. ii. 18-22— 


1 Pet. ii. Epu. ii 
4. wpds dv mpocepxdpevos AlBor 18. &’ adrod Exopev Thy mpocaywyir. 


fGvTa... 19. . . . olketor Toh Oeod. 
5. Kat avrol ws Abo. Savres olxodo- 20. érotkodounbévres emt TH Oeperly 
peiade, olkos wvevparixés. .  « brros axpoywrialov abrod Xpiorob 
6. « « » AlOov dxpoywriator. "Inood, K.T.d. 
22... . ouvorkodouecbe els Karot- 
xyTipiov Tod Oeod. 


1 Pet., however, is here citing Ps. cxviii. 22 and Isa. xxviii. 16, 
and the former passage may have been in St. Paul’s mind also. 
It had been applied by our Lord to Himself (Matt. xxi. 42), and 
is cited in St. Peter’s speech, Acts iv. 11. Holtzmann thinks the 
citation of Isa. xxviii. 16 was suggested to 1 Pet. by the d«po- 
yoviatov of Eph. 

1 Pet. iii. 18, ta fpds pocaydyy 7G Ged, reminds us of Eph. 
ii, 18, 80 airod exopey THY mpocayuryiy mpos Tov Tarépa, while the 
verses immediately following exhibit the ancient explanation of 
Eph. iv. 8—ro. Then follows in 1 Pet. a striking parallel to Eph. 
i, 20-22— 


1 PEt. iii. EPH. i. 
22. 8s ear év Setlg roO Geo wopev- 20. éxdOicev ev Seflg abrod éy rois 
Gels els ovpavdy, éxovpavlots. 
brorayévtwv atr@ dryyéhuv kal éou- 21. trepdvw maons dprxijs kal éfou 
oie Kal duvapéwr. clas kal Svvdpews .. - 


22. kal wdvra bwrérager. 


Again, 1 Pet. i. 10-12 and Eph. iii. 5, 10 are strikingly parallel. 
They both contain the thought found here only in the N.T., that 
the meaning of the prophecies was not clearly known to the pro- 
phets themselves, but has first become so to us— 


1 PET. i. EPH. iii. 
10. mpop7yTat .- « §. 8 érépais “yeveats obk éyvwplobn 
11. épewvavres els Tha. . - kaiply 1... Os viv daexadtgOn TOs « « « 
ed7Aou 7d ev avrots Tvevua. mpophrars év VEU HATt. 
12. ols drexadlgOn bre otx éavrots, 10. Wa yvwpicbG viv. « « 


Syiv de dunxdvovr avira, & viv avnyyéern- 


Here 1 Pet. goes beyond Eph. in saying that the prophets 
themselves were made acquainted by revelation with their own 
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ignorance. (But on zpodyrais in Eph. iii. 5 = New Test. prophets, 
see note.) 

t Pet. i, 20 and Eph. iii. 9 correspond in the same reference 
to the mystery ordained zpé xaraPoAjs xéopov, and hitherto hidden, 
but now revealed. And as in Eph. iii. 10 the wise purpose of 
God is now made known to angelic powers, so in 1 Pet. i. 12 they 
desire to search into these things. 

These are but a selection from the parallelisms that have been 
indicated by Holtzmann and others. Some critics have explained 
them by the supposition that the writer of Eph. borrowed from 
1 Pet. (Hilgenfeld, Weiss). But, in fact, the latter Epistle has 
affinities to other Epistles of St. Paul, and especially to that to the 
Romans, with which it has many striking coincidences (see Salmon, 
Lntroduction, Lect. xxii, and Seufert in Hilgenfeld’s Zectschrift, 
1874, p. 360). 

On the supposition that Eph. is genuine, and that St. Paul 
here borrowed from 1 Pet., we seem obliged to hold (as Weiss 
does) that in the other parallels the former was also the borrower. 
“Imagine,” says Holtzmann, “the most original of all the N.T. 
writers, when composing the 12th chap. of his Ep. to the Romans, 
laboriously gleaning from 1 Pet. the exhortations which his own 
daily experience might have suggested to him, taking xii. 1 from 
1 Pet. il. 5 stripped of its symbolic clothing, then xii. 2 borrowing 
ovoxnpariferOe from 1 Pet. i. 14; next in xii 3-8 expanding 
1 Pet. iv. ro, 11; taking xii. 9 out of 1 Pet. i. 22 3 xii. 10 from 
1 Pet. ii. 17,” etc. 

Seufert, adopting an incidental suggestion of Holtzmann, has 
argued at length that Eph. and 1 Pet. are by the same author, 
possibly the same who wrote the third Gospel and the Acts 
(Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift, 1881, Pp. 179, 332). It is not necessary 
to discuss this theory in detail, since it appears to have gained no 
adherents. It may suffice to quote Salmon’s remark, that the 
resemblances between 1 Pet. and Eph. are much less numerous 
and less striking than those between Ephesians and Colossians ; 
whereas, in order to establish Seufert’s theory, they ought to be 
very much stronger: “For we clearly can more readily recognise 
resemblances as tokens of common authorship in the case of two 
documents which purport to come from the same author, and 
which, from the very earliest times, have been accepted as so 
coming, than when the case is the reverse.” 

There remains the supposition that 1 Pet. borrowed from 
Ephesians. If the former be not genuine, there is, of course, no 
difficulty in this supposition, whether Eph. be genuine or not. 
Nor is there any real difficulty (except to those who will insist on 
putting the two apostles in opposition) in supposing that the 
Apostle Peter when in Rome should become familiar with the 
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Epistle to the Romans, and adopt some of its thoughts and 
language. It is difficult, however, to suppose him acquainted with 
Eph. and other Epistles. Salmon suggests another alternative, 
namely, that while Paul was in Rome, Peter may have arrived 
there, in which case there would be a good deal of wivé voce inter- 
course between them, and Paul’s discourses to the Christians at 
Rome may have been heard by Peter. This suggestion appears 
to have been made also by Schott (Der erste Brief Petri, 1851).1 
Holtzmann’s objection to it is singularly weak, viz. first, that 
according to Gal. i. 18, ii, 1 sq., 11 sqq., we must regard the 
personal intercourse between the two apostles as limited to three 
widely separated moments, and broken off in some bitterness ; and, 
secondly, that St. Peter could not in this way have become 
familiar with Rom. xii. xiii. The latter remark has been replied to 
by anticipation ; as to the former, what sort of idea of the two 
apostles must Holtzmann have, to think that the incident at 
Antioch must have led to a permanent estrangement between 
them! Finally, if 1 Pet. was composed by Silvanus under the 
direction of the apostle, which is possibly what is meant by v. 12, the 
use of St. Paul’s thoughts and language is sufficiently accounted for. 


§ 5. RELATION TO OTHER NEW TESTAMENT WRITINGS 


Epistle to the Hebrews.—Points of contact with the Ep. to the 
Hebrews have been noted. Lexically, ¢.g. aia xai odp§ (elsewhere 
oip& kal aipa), dypurveiv, kpavyy, trepdve, trepdvw mdvtwv Tov 
oipavav, eis drodvrpwor, aidv peAduv, tporpops Kal Ovoia, Bovdy 
of God, zappyoia in the sense of spiritual assurance. There are 
also peculiar conceptions common to both Epistles: Eph. i. 20, 
exdbuoev ev SeEla abrod, Heb. i. 3, viii. 1, x. 12: Eph. i. 7, éroAvrpwors 
Sua rod alyaros, Heb. ix. 12: Eph. v. 25, 26, éavtov wapéduxey vrep 
airjs tva airiy dyidoy, Heb. xiii. 12, x. 10. St. Paul, it is said, 
does not represent é-y.acpds as the object of Christ’s atoning death, 
but rather justification. Eph. iii, 12, év @ éxopev rHv wappyoiay Kat 
tiv mpocaywyhv, Heb.,iv. 16, mpocepxdpefa pera wappyoias. The 
Christology, also, of the two Epp. is the same. Of course, if Eph. 
is genuine, there is no difficulty in admitting that the writer to the 
Hebrews used it. V. Soden, however, argues that the latter 
Epistle is the earlier. His reason is that 1 Pet. is dependent on 
Hebrews, and probably earlier than Eph. The former proposition 
is more than doubtful; but we need not discuss it, since, as we 
have seen, it is probably 1 Pet. that has used Eph. 

1 «© Peter possessed an eminently sympathetic nature. He was one who 


received impressions easily, and could not without an effort avoid reflecting the 
tone of the company in which he lived” (Salmon, /##frod., 7th ed., p. 438). 
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The Apocalypse.—There are also noted points of correspond- 
‘ence with the Apocalypse, eg. Eph. ii. 20, “foundation of the 
apostles and prophets”; Rev. xxi. 14: Eph. iii. 5, (rd pvornpiy) 6 
. 2 « vv drexadrtdOn tots dylos dwoordAo1s abrod Kai mpobyrats, 
Rev. x. 7, 75 pvaoripiov Tod Ocod, ds einyyéAuwe Tos EavTod SovAous 
rovs mpediras: Eph. v. 11, wi) ovyKowwveire Tols épyous Tots dxdpzrois 
rod oxérous, Rev. xviii. 4, iva pi ovyxowwvyjonte Tails épaptioass airijs: 
Eph. v. 25 ff., the comparison of the union of Christ and the 
Church to that of husband and wife; cf. Rev. xix. 7, a/.1 Many 
other coincidences are pointed out by Holtzmann, who concludes 
that the author of Eph. made use of the Apocalypse. V. Soden, 
however, judges that they do not prove any dependence either 
literary or spiritual on either side, but that they show that the 
author of Eph. stood much nearer than Paul to the modes of 
expression of Christianity which are attested in the Apocalypse ; 
and he passes a similar judgment on the relation between Eph. 
and the Gospel of John, except that in the latter case the affinity 
extends also to the ideas. 

As to the Apocalypse, it is hard to believe that the writer of 
Eph. v. 23 ff. had before him the fact that the Church had 
already by another writer been expressly designated the Bride of 
Christ. He seems, on the contrary, to have been led up to it step 
by step from the comparison of the headship of the man (=1 Cor. 
xl. 3) to the headship of Christ. Rather does the exposition in 
the Apocalypse appear to be a development of the figure first 
suggested in Eph. The figure of the Bridegroom appears, indeed, 
in the Gospel of St. John iii. 29, but it is used there merely to 
illustrate the superiority of Christ to the Baptist. In fact, the 
Parable of the Ten Virgins in the Synoptic Gospels is much closer 
to the figure here. 

Gospel of St. John.—Comparison with the Gospel of St. John 
gives results such as the following :—The Logos-idea is in substance 
indicated in i. ro, where Christ is represented as the point of union 
in which the divided universe is brought together. As to the 
special application of this fundamental thought to the relation of 
Jews and Gentiles (ii. 13-22, iii. 6), there are significant parallels 
in John (x. 16, xi. 52, xvii. 20, 21). Further, it is especially the 
ideas of yvous and dydéry that in both Epistle and Gospel 
dominate everything, and in most of the (ten) places in Eph. in 
which dydéay occurs the thought is Johannine, as in i. 4, ii. 4. 
Christ is 6 jyarnpévos (i. 6), the absolute object of Divine love, as 
in John iii. 35, x. 17, xv. 9, and especially xvii. 23, 24, 26. The 
words jydarnods pe mpd KaraBodjs Kéopov in xvii. 24 particularly 

! Compare also Eph. i. 17, Rev. xix. 10; Eph. i. 8, Rev. xiii. 18; Eph. 
ii, 13, Rev. v. 9; Eph. iii. 9, Rev. iv. 11, x. 6; Eph. iii, 18, Rev. xi. 1, 
xxi, 15-17; Eph. v. 32, Rev. i. 20. 
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are in touch both with iyamnpévos in i, 6, and with mpo KataBod7s 
kécpov ini. 4. The work of redemption is in John viewed especially 
as one of dyidZew (xvii. 17, 19); So also Eph. v. 26. This dyafew 
is accomplished by Christ xa@apioas.. . ty pypart, to which 
corresponds xafapds 8a tov Adyov, John xv. 3. Moreover, the 
effect produced on those who are sanctified is described as a 
quickening of the dead (John v. 21, 25, 28; Eph. ii. 5, 6). The 
contrast between the light which Christ brings and the opposing 


power of darkness is expressed in both with striking similarity. 


EPH. v. JOHN. 
8. cs réxva pwrds mepimaretre. xii, 35. mepuraretre ds 7d pis Exere. 
II, paddov be kal eéyxere (7d Epya iii, 20. mas yap 6 gadka mpdoowr 
Tov oKOTOUS)» puoe? Td POs Kal odx Epxerat ampos Td 


ds Wa wh edeyxO7 74 Epya abrov’ 
13. 7a 5¢ wdvra éheyxdueva bxd Tod iii, 21. 6 O¢ moray Thy daAjBear 
durds pavepodrar® wav yap Td pavepod- Epxerat mpds Td pas wa gpavepw07 
pevov Pas EoTt. atrod Ta Epya. 


Here what comes close together in Eph. appears in the Gospel 
of John in two separate places. The same thing occurs with Eph. 
iv. 8-10 compared with John iii. 31, vii. 39. Indeed, the parallels 
begin with Eph. iv. 7, 7 xdpis Kata. TO jx€rpov Tis SwpeGs TOD Xprorov. 
In the Gospel the one exception in which the Spirit is given ovk x 
pérpov is expressed in ili. 34 in a form which becomes intelligible 
only by presupposing the general statement in Eph. “to each of 
us,” etc. The expressions, too, in Eph. iv. 9, 10, and John iii. 13, 
suggest a literary dependence. Eph. : 7d 8¢ dvéBy ti éorey ef pt) ore 
kal katéBy .. . 6 KaTaBas airés éorw Kal § dvaBas trepdvw TavTov 
Tav ovpavav. 

John: oddeis évaBéBnxev eis tov odpavov ef py 6 ék Tod obpavod 
xataBds. Here again, says Holtzmann, the passage in the Gospel 
becomes quite clear only on supposition of a reminiscence. 

The correspondence between Eph, and the Johannine writings 
is sufficiently accounted for by the supposition that “St. John read 
and valued St. Paul’s writings,” as Salmon remarks, This appears 
strongly confirmed by certain correspondences between the Apoca- 
lypse and the Ep. to the Colossians (see Introd. to Col.). 

Pastoral Epistles.—It is not necessary to dwell on the coinci- 
Gences with the Pastoral Epistles, since, whether these are accepted 
as genuine or not, it cannot be imagined that the writer of Eph. 
borrowed from them. In fact, no one who questions Eph. accepts 


the Pastorals. 


§ 6. TIME AND PLACE OF WRITING. 


The Epistle was written while St. Paul was a prisoner, ili. 1, 
iv. 1, vi 20. From the mention of Tychicus as the bearer of it, 
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vi. 21 compared with Col. iv. 7 and Philemon 1 3, we may conclude 
that these three Epistles were written at the same time. Most com- 
mentators have supposed that they were written from Rome, but 
some moderns have advocated the claims of Caesarea (Acts 
XXill, 35, xxiv. 27). The following reasons are adduced in favour 
of this view by Meyer. First, that it is more likely that the 
fugitive slave Onesimus would make his way from Colossae to 
Caesarea than by a long sea voyage to Rome. Wieseler’s reply is 
sufficient, namely, that he would be safer from the pursuit of the 
fugitivari’ in the great city. St. Paul, too, seems to have been 
under stricter guard at Caesarea, where only “his own” were 
allowed to attend him (Acts xxiv. 23), than at Rome, where he 
lived in his own hired house and received all that came to him. 
As to the circumstances of Onesimus’ flight we know nothing. 
Secondly, if the Epistles were sent from Rome, Tychicus and his 
companion Onesimus would have arrived at Ephesus first, and we 
might therefore expect that, with Tychicus, Onesimus would be men- 
tioned, in order to ensure him a kindly reception. This argument 
falls to the ground if the Ep. was not written to Ephesus. 

Thirdly, he argues from Eph. vi. 21, va de cidjre kai duets, that 
before Tychicus would arrive at Ephesus he would have previously 
fulfilled to others the commission here mentioned. But this js 
really to suppose that the readers of the Epistle had previously 
heard of the message to the Colossians. The meaning of xat 
duets is quite different (see note). Fourthly, it is argued that in 
Philem. 22 Paul asks Philemon to prepare him a lodging, and that 
soon (dua dé kai). This presupposes, says Meyer, that his place of 
imprisonment was nearer to Colossae than Rome, and, which is 
the main point, that Paul intended on his expected release to go 
direct to Phrygia ; whereas from Phil. ii. 24 we see that he intended 
to proceed to Macedonia after his liberation (not to Spain, as he 
had at first thought of doing, Rom. xv. 24). And Weiss thinks 
this decisive. But he might well take Philippi on his way to 
Colossae, Philippi being on the great high road between Europe 
and Asia (Lightfoot, Pzilippians, p- 48 f.). On the other hand, as 
Mangold observes (Bleek, Ein/, p. 507), the desire to visit Rome 
lay so near the apostle’s heart during his imprisonment in Caesarea 
(Acts xxiii. 11), that he would not think of making a journey thence 
to Phrygia for which he would order a lodging, even if Phrygia is 
looked on only as a station on the way to Rome. But the 
expression in Philem. implies more than a mete passing through, 
The fact is, however, that the argument treats the request too 
much in the light of a business arrangement instead of a friendly 
suggestion. When St. Paul says, “I hope that through your 
prayers I may be granted to you,” without even adding “soon,” it 
is clear that his hope was not definitely for a speedy release. Had 
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it been so, he would doubtless have alluded to it in the Ep. to the 
Colossians. Jerome suggests the true explanation, viz. that he 
spoke “dispensatorie ut dum eum expectat Philemon ad se esse 
venturum, magis faciat quod rogatus est.” As Hort puts ieee 16 
is but a playful way of saying to Philemon, ‘Remember that I 
mean to come and see with my own eyes whether you have really 
treated your Christian slave as I have been exhorting you’; and 
then giving the thought a serious turn by assuring him that, 
‘coming is no mere jest, for he does indeed hope some day to be 
set free through their prayers, and then he will haste to visit 
them.’” 

Another argument has been founded on the absence from Col. 
of any reference to the earthquakes which visited the cities of the 
Lycus about this time. Under the year 60 (which includes the 
last part of the Caesarean imprisonment) Tacitus mentions an 
earthquake which destroyed Laodicea (Am. xiv. 27). Four years 
later Eusebius’ Chronicle mentions the destruction of Laodicea, 
Hierapolis, and Colossae by an earthquake (O/. 210). It is not 
certain that these notices refer to the same event, but, even 
granting that they do, there is good reason to believe that 
Eusebius is more likely to be right in the date than Tacitus. The 
latter appears to be in error about the date of another earthquake 
of this reign (Schiller, Vevo, 160, 172, referred to by Hort), whereas 
Eusebius appears to have followed unusually good authorities 
about these earthquakes ; for in the case of the great earthquake 
in the reign of Tiberius, he adds Ephesus to the list of ruined 
cities mentioned by Tacitus and Pliny ; and a monument at Naples 
proves his correctness. If Eusebius is right as to the date of the 
earthquake, it would be later than the Epistle. Or, again, if the 
earthquakes in question are not the same, there is no evidence that 
the earlier extended as far as Colossae. 

Lightfoot, in his essay on the “ Order of the Epistles of the 
Captivity ” (Comm. on Philippians), argues strongly from language 
and style that the Epistle to the Philippians preceded these three. 
If so, and if, as is generally believed, that Epistle was written from 
Rome, we have in this a further proof of the Roman origin of 
Ephesians and the other two. 


§ 7. VOCABULARY OF THE EPISTLE. 
List of mag deyopeva in the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
Lf 
eos, aloxpérys, aixparuredew (but Text. Rec. in 2 Tim. iii. 6), 


nw 4 / , 
dvavedw, dvovgis, amayetv, doogos, Bédos, extpepw, eAaxoTorepos, 
, »” 
évorys, eEurxverv, eridveuy, eripavoKey, ETOULATLA, EVVOLA (Text. Rec. 
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has it in 1 Cor. vii. 3), ebrpamedla, 6 iyyarnpévos (of Christ), Pupeds, 
KaTapTLTUos, KaTwTEpos, KANpOdY, kAvdwviler Oat, Koopoxpdrwp, Kpudy, 
kuBeia, pwaxpoxpdvios, méyeOos, peOodeta, werdrorxor, pwporoyia, ran, 
Tapopytopos, woAuoiktAos, mpoedmilew, mpoorKaprépyats, putts, oup- 
HETOXOS, TypToAIT HS, TvvappoAoyeiv, TvVOLKOSOjLELY, TVTTWLOS. 


Words found elsewhere, but not in St. Paul. 


The following words are found elsewhere in the N.T., but not 
in St. Paul :—dyvova (Acts, 1 Pet.), éypumvetv (Mark, Luke, Heb.), 
dxpoywviatos (I Pet.), dudrepor, dvenos, dvievar (Acts, Heb.), das, 
dehy (Acts), elorAayxvos (1 Pet.), paxpdy, opyilec Oar, dovdrns 
(Luke), do¢gvs, ravordia (Luke), rdporxos (Acts, 1 Pet.), mepulwr- 
vivat, tAdros (Apoc.), royuny (= pastor, only 1 Pet., which also has 
apxurounny), woAureta (Acts), campds, o7i\os, ovykabilew (Luke, but 
intrans.), owrjpov (Luke, Acts), Bdup, trodcicbau, twos, ppayjds, 
ppovyots (Luke), xapirotv (Luke), xeeporounrés. 

Holtzmann adds the following, which occur in the Pastorals, 
assuming, namely, that they are not genuine —aiyuwadwreverv 
(2 Tim. fec.), dAvows (2 Tim.), drarav (1 Tim.), dowrla (Tit., 1 Pet. 
only), duéBoXdos (1 and 2 Tim. and Tit.), evayyeAuorys (Acts, 2 Tim. 
only), waidefa (2 Tim.), tyav (1 Tim.). 


Words common to the Epistles to the Liphesians and the Colossians, 
but not found elsewhere in N.T. 


avOpwrdpeckos, aby, daoxaradAdooew, drradAorpotcbar, adfev, 
avénows, dpOarpodovrcia, prlodv, ovgworoeiy, cup PiBdlew. 
Add the expression é« yuxijs. 


Words which are common to Ephesians and the Pauline Epistles 
(excluding the Pastorals), but which are not Sound in other 
LV.T. writers, 


dyabwotvn, adybeveu, dve£txviacros, ertxopnyia, etvoa (rt Cor. 
vii. 3 Text. Rec., but not in the best texts), etwdfa, Oddzrew, 
Kdprrew, mepixepadaia, mAeovéxtys, Toinua, mpecBevev, mpoeror 
pacery, Tpocaywyy, wporiberOau, viobecia, brepBddXew, drepexmepic- 
wou, 


§ 8. CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE, 


Ch. i. 1, 2. Salutation, : 

3-8. Praise to God for the blessings of salvation. We were 
chosen in Christ as the recipients of these blessings before the 
Creation, and the object of this was that we should be holy and 
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blameless, being admitted to the adoption of sons through Christ, 
in whom we received redemption. 

g-11. God hath made known to us His purpose to sum up 
all things, whether in heaven or on earth, in Christ. 

12-14. We Jews had even in former times been promised the 
Christ, and had fixed our hopes on Him ; but ye Gentiles have also 
received the same blessings, and have been sealed with the Holy 
Spirit as an earnest of the inheritance. 

15-19. Therefore having heard of your faith I always thank 
God for you, and pray that ye may attain the knowledge of the 
hope to which ye are called, the glory of your inheritance, and the 
greatness of the power of God, who gives this inheritance. 

20-23. A striking example of this power was shown in the 
raising of Christ from the dead, who has now been set above all 
authorities and powers, by whatever name they may be called, 
whether earthly or heavenly, whether belonging to this world or to 
the next. To the Church, however, He stands in a closer relation, 
being the Head to which the Church is related as His Body. 

ii 1-10. A further instance of His power is that when we 
were dead through our sins He gave us life and made us partakers 
of the resurrection of Christ, and of His exaltation. This was not 
for any merit of our own, but was the undeserved gift of God, who 
loved us even when we were dead through our sins. But although 
our salvation was thus not of works but of grace, our new creation 
had good works in view as its result. 

11-22. Ye Gentiles had formerly no share in the covenants 
of promise, but were aliens from the citizenship of Israel. Now, 
however, Christ, by His death, has done away with the barrier 
between you and the true Israel, and has reconciled both to God. 
So that equally with the Jews, and on the same terms, ye have 
access to the Father. All alike form part of the one holy temple 
in which God dwells. 

iii, 1-9. This truth that the Gentiles are equally with the 
Jews heirs of the inheritance, members of the body and partakers 
of the promise, was hidden from former generations, but has now 
been revealed to the apostles and prophets ; and to me, though 
unworthy, has been given the special privilege of preaching Christ 
to the Gentiles, and of making known to all men this mystery. 

10-13. Hereby God designs that even the angelic powers 
may learn through the Church to know the varied wisdom of God 
exemplified in His eternal purpose in Christ. 

14-19. Prayer that they may be given inward spiritual 
strength ; that Christ. may dwell in them through faith ; and that 
being themselves well grounded in love they may learn to know 
the love of Christ, although, properly speaking, it surpasses know- 


ledge. 
¢ 
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20, 21. Doxology suggested by the thought of the great things 
which have been prayed for. 

iv. 1-3. Exhortation to live a life corresponding to their calling, 
in lowliness, patience, love, and unity. 

4-11. Essential unity of the Church. as a spiritual organism, 
inspired by one Spirit, acknowledging one Master, into whose 
name they are all baptized, and all being children of the same 
Divine Father. Within this unity a diversity of gifts and offices is 
to be recognised. 

12-16, The object of all is to make the saints perfect in unity 
of faith and maturity of knowledge, so that they may be secured 
against the changing winds of false doctrine, and that the whole 
body, deriving its supply of nourishment from the Head, even 
Christ, may grow up and be perfected in love. 

17-24. Admonition that remembering the blessings of which 
they have been made partakers, they should put off their former 
life, their old man, and put on the new man. 

25-31. Exhortations against special sins, falsehood, anger, theft, 
idleness, foul speaking, malice, ete. 

32-v. 2: Exhortation to take the love of God in Christ as a 
pattern for imitation, especially in their forgiveness of one another. 

3-14. Special warning against sins of uncleanness. 

15-21. More general exhortation to regulate their conduct 
with wisdom, to make good use of opportunities, and, instead of 
indulging in riotous pleasure, to express their joy and thankfulness 
in spiritual songs. 

22-33. Special injunctions to husbands and wives, illustrated 
by the relation of Christ to the Church, which is compared to that 
of the husband to the wife, so that as the Church is subject to 
Christ, so should the wife be to her husband ; and, on the other 
hand, as Christ loved the Church even to the point of giving Him- 
self up for it, so should the husband love his wife. There is, 
indeed, one important point of difference, namely, that Christ is 
the Saviour of the Church of which He is the Head. 

vi. 1-9. Special injunction to children and fathers, slaves and 
masters ; slaves to remember that they are doing service to Christ, 
masters that they also have a Master before whom master and 
slave are alike. 

to-12. Exhortation to arm themselves with the whole armour 
of God in preparation for the conflict with the spiritual powers 
which are opposed to them. 

13-18. Detailed specification of the parts of the spiritual armour. 

19, 20. Request for their prayers for himself, that he may have 
freedom of speech to preach the mystery of the gospel. 

21-24. Personal commendation of his messenger Tychicus, 
and final benediction, 
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§ 9. LITERATURE OF THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


Commentaries on the entire New Testament are not noticed 
here. For the older works, the lists in the English translation of 
Meyer, and in M‘Clintock and Strong’s Cyclopaedia, have been 
consulted. 


Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 


ALTHOFER (Christ.), Animadversiones, etc. Alt. 1641. 

Annotationes in V.T. et in Ep. ad Ephesios (auctore incerto). 
Cantab. 1653 ; Amst. 1703. 

Battus (Bartholomaeus), Commentarius in LEpistolam ad 
Ephesios. Gryphisw. 1619. 

BayNE or Baynes (Paul), Commentary on the Ep. to the 
Ephesians. Lond. 1643. 

_Binemann, £xfositio, Lond. 1581. 

Bopius or Boyp (Robert), Jam 4p. ad Ephesios Praelectiones. 
Lond. 1652. 

Bucer (Martin), Praelectiones in Ep. ad Ephesios (posthumous ; 
ed. by Im. Tremellius). Basil, 1562. 

BUGENHAGEN (Joh.), Adnotatt. in Epp. ad Gal. Eph, Phil. Col. 
etc. Basil, 1527. 

Cauxtus (G.), Expositio litt. in Epp. ad Eph. Col, ete, 
Helmst. 1664-66. 

Coccgtus (Joh.), S. Apost. Pauli Ep. ad Ephesios cum Comm. 
Lugd. Bat. 1667. 

Crocius (Joh.), Comment. in Ep. ad Ephesios. Cassellis, 1642. 

CRELLIUS (Joh.), Comment. et Paraphrasis in Ep. ad Ephesios. 
Eleutherop. 1656. 

Du Bose (Pierre Th.), Sermons sur PEpitre de St. Paul aux 
Ephésiens (chs. i.-iii. only). 3 tom. Rotterd. 1699. 

Fercuson (Jas.), A brief Exposition of the Epp. of Paul to 
the Gal. and Eph. WLondon, 1659. 

Goopwin (Thos.), Exposition, etc. Lond. 1681. Condensed, 
Lond. 1842. Works: Edinb. 1861. 

HANNEKEN, Lxplicatio, etc. Marp. 1631; Lips. 1718, ad. 

Hemince or HemMIncius, Comment. in omnes Epp. Apostol- 
orum, etc. Argent, 1586. 

Lacus (Daniel), Commentatio quadripertita super Ep. ad 
Ephesios, Gryphisw. 1664. 

LuTHER (Martin), Die Lp. an die Epheser ausgelegt ; aus seinem 
Schriften herausgegeben von Chr. G. Eberle, Stuttg. 1878. 

Maver or Major (Georg), Zvarratio Ep. Pauli scriptae ad 
Ephesios. Vitemb. 1552. 

MEELFUHRER, Commentarius. Norimb. 1628, 
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MEGANDER, Commentarius. Basil, 1534. 

NaiLant, Exarrationes. Ven. 1554; Lond. 1570. 

O.eEvianus (Gaspar), Votae ex [ejus| Concionibus, ete. Wer- 
bosnae, 1588. 

Riptey (Launcelot), Comm. on Ephesians. Lond. 1540. 
Republ. in’ Legh Richmond’s Selections of the Reformers, ett. 
Lond. 1817; 

Rotiock (Robert), Jz Zp. Pauli ad Ephesios Commentarius 
Edinb. 13590. 

Scumip (Sebastian), Paraphrasis super Ep. ad LEphesios. 
Strassb. 1684. 

Steuart (Peter), Comment. in Ep. ad Ephesios. Ingolstad. 
1593. 
TaRNovius, Commentarius. Rost. 1636. 

Wanbatin, Paraphrasis. Slesw. 1650. 

WeinricH, Lxplicatio, Lips. 1613. 

VELLERUS or WELLER (Hieron.), Comment. in Ep. ad Ephesios. 
Noriberg. 1550.. 

WoopHEAD (Abraham), ALLEsTRY (Rich), and WALKER 
(Obadiah), Paraphrase and Annot. on all the Epistles of St. Paul. 
Oxford, 1682, etc.; republ. Oxford, 1852. 

ZANCHIuUS (Hieron.), Comm. in Ep. ad Ephesios. Neostad. 
1594 

Eighteenth Century. 


BAUMGARTEN (Sigmund Jakob), Auslegung der Briefe Pauli an 
die Galater, Epheser, Philip. Col. Philemon u. Thess. Halle, 1767 
CHANDLER (Sam.), Paraphrase and Notes on the Epp. of St. 
Paul to the Gal. and Eph, (with Comm. on Thess.). London, 
1777+ 

CRAMER (Joh. Andr.), Mewe Uebersetzung des Briefs an die 
Epheser, nebst einer Auslegung desselben. amb. 1782. 

Dinant (Petrus), De Brief aan die van Efeze verklaart en toege- 
past. Rotterd. 1711. (In Latin), Commentarii, etc. Rotterd. 
1721, al, 

EsMarcH (H. P. C.), Brief an die Epheser tibersetzt. Altona, 
1785. 

Fenn, Lrlaiiterungen, (s.\.) 1727. 

GERBADEN, Geopent Door. Traj. ad Rhen. 1707. 

GubE (Gottlob Friedr.), Griindliche Erlaiiterung des... Briefes 
an die Epheser. Wauban, 1735. 

Hazevoet, Verklaar. Leyden, 1718. 

Krause (Friedr. Aug. Wilh.), Der Brief an die Epheser iiber- 
setzt u. mit Anmerkungen begleitet, Frankf. a M. 1789. 

Locke (John), Pavaphrase and Notes on the Epp. of St. Paul 
to the Gal. Cor. Rom. Eph. London, 1707, al, 
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MoLDENHAUER, Uelbersetzung. Hamb. 1773. 

MICHAELIS (Joh. Dav.), Paraphrase u. Anmerkungen iiber die 
Briefe Pauli an die Galater, Eph. Phil. Col. Bremen-u, Gotting. 
1750, 1769. 

Morus (S. F. N.), Acroases in Epp. Paulinas ad Galatas et 
Liphesios. Veipz. 1795. 

MULLER, £rklirung. Heidelb. 1793. 

Piconio (Bernardinus a, z.e. Bernardin de Picquigny), £/:s- 
tolorum B. Pauli Apost. Triplex Expositio. Paris, 1703; Vesont. 
et Paris, 1853. 

Popp (G. C.), Uebersetzung u. Erklirung der drei ersten Kapitel 
des Briefs an die Epheser. Rostock, 1799. 

RoELL (Herm. Alex.), Commentarius in principium Ep. ad 
LEphesios. ‘Traj. ad Rhen. 1715. Comm. pars altera cum brevi 
Lip. ad Col. exegesis; ed. D. A. Roell. Traj. ad Rhen. 1731. 

Royaarns (Albertus), Paulus’ Brief aan de Ephesen schrift- 
' matig verkiaart. 3 deelen. Amsterd. 1735-38. 

Scumip (Sebastian), Paraphrasis super Ep. ad LEphestos. 
Strassb. 1684, ai, 

SCHNAPPINGER (Bonif. Martin W.), Brief an die Epheser 
erklart. Heidelb. 1793. ‘ 

ScutitzE (Theodore Joh. Abr.), Comm. in Ep. Pauli ad 
Ephesios. Leipz. 1778. 

SPENER (Philip Jak.), Zrklarung der Episteln an die Epheser 
u. Colosser. alae, 1706, al, 

Van Tit (Solomon), Comm. in quatuor Pauli Epp. nempe 
priorem ad Cor. Eph. Phil. ac Coloss. Amstel. 1726. 

ZACHARIAE (Gotthilf Trangott), Paraphrastische Erklirung der 
Briefe Pauli an die Gal. Eph. Phil. Col. u. Thess, Gotting. 1771, 
L7O fe 

LVineteenth Century. 


Barry (Alfred, Bishop), “Commentary on Ephesians and 
Colossians” (Ellicott’s Wew Zest. Comm. for English Readers). 

BAUMGARTEN-CRusIus (L. F. O.), Comment. tiber d. Briefe 
Pauli an die Eph. u. Kol. Jena, 1847. 

Bert (J. A.), Commentary on the Epistles to the Ephesians, 
Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon. London, 1890. 

Breck (J. T.), Zrklarung des Br. Pauli an die Epheser. 
Giterslob, 1891. 

Biarxiz (W. G.), “Ephesians, Exposition and Homiletics” 
(Puipit Commentary). London, 1886. 

Bueek (Friedr.), Vorlesungen iiber die Briefe an ad. Kol. d. 
Philemon und d. Epheser. Berlin, 1865. 

Braune (Karl) in Lange’s Bide/werk, 1867 and 1875. Trans: 
lated by M. B. Riddle. New York, 1870. 
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Date (R. W.), Zpéistle to the Ephesians; its Doctrine and 
Ethics. 3rd ed. 1884. 

Davis (J. Llewelyn), Zhe Epistle to the Ephesians, Colossians, 
and Philemon. 2nded. London, 1884. 

Eapie (John), Commentary on the Greek Text of the Epistle of 
Paul to the Ephesians. 3rd ed. Edinb. 1883. 

Exuicotr (C. J., Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol), Cvztcal 
and Grammatical Commentary on Ephesians, with a Revised 
Translation. London, 1855, etc. (many editions). 

Ewap (G. H. A.), Die Sendschreiben des Ap. P. tibers. und 
erklart. Gottingen, 1856. 

Ditto, Sieben Sendschreiben des N. B. Gottingen, 1870. 

Finpiay (G. G.), “ Ephesians,” in the Zxpositor’s Bible. 1892. 

Fratt (J. F. v.), Vorlesungen iiber d. Br. an die Gal. u. die 
Epheser. Tiibingen, 1828. 

Granam (Wm.), Lectures, etc. Lond. [1870]. : 

Harwess, Commentar tiber den Brief Pauli an die Epheser. 
2 Aufl. Stuttgart, 1858. 

Honce (Chas.), Comm. on Ep. to the Ephesians. New York, 
1856, ad. 

V. Hormann (J. Chr.-K.), Der Brief Pauli an die Epheser, 
Nordlingen, 1870. 

HouzHausen (F. A.), Der Br. an die Epheser ubersetzt u. 
erklart. Wannov. 1833. 

K.OppER (A.), Der Brief an die Epheser. Gottingen, 1891. 

Kau.er, Predigten. Kiel, 1855. 

LaTHROP (Joseph), Déscourses. Philad. 1864. 

Licutroot (J. B., Bishop of Durham). “ Notes on Epistles of 
St. Paul, from unpublished Commentaries by jhim].” London, 
1895. (Contains notes on the first 14 verses only.) 

MacEvILty (John, R.C. Bp. of Galway), Zxposition of the Epistles 
of St. Paul and of the Catholic Epistles. Lond. 1856; Dublin, 1860. 

MAcPHERSON (John), Commentary on St. Pauls Epistle to the 
Ephesians. Edinb. 1892. 

M‘GuEE (Rob. J.), Expository Lectures on the Ep. to the 
Ephesians. 4thed. London, 1861. 

MEIER (Fr. K.), Commentar iiber d. Br. Pauli an d. Epheser. 
Berlin, 1834. 

Meyer (H. A. W.), Kritisch exegetisches Handbuch iiber d. 
Pauli an die Epheser. 6te Aufl. Versorgt durch Dr. Woldemar 
Schmidt. Gottingen, 1886. 

Meyrick, “ Ephesians,” in the Speakers Commentary. 

Moute (H. C. G.), “The Epistle to the Ephesians,” in the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. Cambridge, 1895. 

NEWLAND (Henry Garrett), ew Catena on St. Pauls Epp., A 
Practical and Exegetical Commentary. Lond. 1860. 
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OLtRaMaRE (Hugues), Comm, sur les Epitres de S. Paul aux 
Coloss. aux Ephes. et & Philemon. 3tom. Paris, 1891. 

PassavanT (Theophilus), Versuch einer praktischen Auslegung 
des Briefes Pauli an die Epheser. Basel, 1836. 

Perceval (A. P.), Lectures, etc. Lond. 1846. 

Pripuam (Arthur), Votes, e¢e. Lond. 1854. . 

PuLsFoRD (John), Christ and His Seed: Expository Discourses 
on Pauls Ep. to the Ephesians, Lond. 1872. 

Rickert (Leopold J.), Der Br. Pauli an die Epheser erlaiitert 
«. Vertheidigt. Leipz. 1834. 

SADLER (M. F.), Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians. London, 
1889. 

ScHENKEL (Dan.), “Die Briefe an die Epheser, Philipper, 
Colosser” (1te Aufl. in Lange’s Bibelwerk, 1862; 2te Aufl. 1867, 
when Braune’s Comm. replaced it in Lange). 

Scumipt (Woldemar). See MEYER. 

SCHNEDERMANN (G.), in Strack and Zéckler’s Kuragef. Komm. 
Nordlingen, 1888. 

Stmcoz (Henry A.), Zp. to Eph. with Texts gathered, etc. 
Lond. 1832. 

Von Sopen (H.), “Die Briefe an die Kolosser, Epheser, 
Philemon; die Pastoralbriefe” (in Hand-Commentar zum Noiss 
bearbeitet von H. T. Holtzmann, R. A. Lipsius, u. a.) 2te Aufl. 
Freiburg i. B., und Leipzig, 1893. 

Stier (Rudolph E.), Die Gemeinde in Christo ; Auslegung des 
Br. an die Epheser. Berlin, 1848, 1849. 

TuRNER (Samuel Hulbeart), Zhe Ep. to the Ephesians in Greek 
and English, with an Analysis and Exegetical Commentary. New 
York, 1856. 

Weiss (Bernhard), Die Paulinischen Briefe in berichtigten 
Text, mit Kurszer Erlaiiterung. Leipz. 1896. 

Woutenserc (G.), “Die Briefe an die Epheser, an die 
Colosser, an Philem. u. an die Philipper ausgelegt (in Strack and 
Zockler’s Kurzgef. Comm.). Minchen, 1895. 


Critical Discussions. 
General works on Introduction are not noticed here. 


ALEXANDER (W. L.), art. “Ephesians” in Kitto’s Cyclopaedia 
of Biblical Literature. Lond. 1863. 

Baur (F. C.), Paulus der Apostel Jesu Christi. Tiibing. 1845. 
English trans. St. Paul, His Life and Work. Wondon, 1873-75- 

BEMMELEN (Van), Zfp. ad Eph. et Col. collatae. Lugd. Bat. 
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§ 10. ON SOME READINGS PECULIAR TO ONE OR TWO MSS. 


Both Epistles are here taken together. 

The more important readings are discussed in their respective 
places. Here are brought together a few isolated or nearly isolated 
readings of particular MSS., several of which are probably errors 
of the respective copyists. 

& stands alone— 

Eph. i, 18, rijs kAnpovopias rijs Sdéys for ris 8. ris KA. 

ii, 1, €avrav for dpav, 

ii. 4, N* om, év. 
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ii. 7, 8* omits the whole verse ee from év Xpior@ ‘Inood 
in ver. 6 to the same words in ver.’7), supplied by &*. 

il, 10, &*, @cod for adrov. 

v. 17, 8*, ppovypa for OéAnpo. 

Vv. 20 OM. 7uav. 

Col. ii. 10, 8*, THs dpxis exxAoias for dpxijs kat e£ovoias. 

ii, 18, N*, before dyyeAwy add. pcAAdvTwv. 

ji. 1, 6 @eds for 6 Xpuords. But the first scribe seems to have 
himself corrected it (Tisch.). 

In the following & is not quite alone :— 

Eph. i. 7, 8%, 2oxopev (éxopev, 8°) = D*, Boh. Eth. 

iii. 9, 8* om. é. Expressly attributed to Marcion by Ter- 
tullian (AZarc. v. 18), “rapuit haereticus in praepositionem, et ita 
legi fecit: occulti ab aeris deo,” etc. So Dial. 870. 

iv. 24, N*, ev dovdrytt Kal Sicavocivy for ev Sux. K. 60. = 
Ambrosiaster. 

Col. i. 23, kfjpvé at dardcroXos (for Sidkovos) = P. 

A combines this and the genuine text; Eth. has xfjpué kal 
Sidxovos; while Euthal. (cod.) has dudéxovos kai drdoroXos. 

i. 24, Tois Tabypacw tpav for trois 7. ixép tpav (=L 37*) 





A alone has— 

Eph. i. 10, xara tiv olxovopiay for els otx. 

iv. 14, #oe for vijrot (v precedes). 

iv. 19, eis dxa|apoiay dons for els épyaciay axaBapolas 
waons. 

i. 23, eAcos for dydary. 

Col. i. 23, kapvé cal dadorodos Kal Sidxovos for Sidxovos. See 
under &. 

In Eph. i. 3 A* reads pets for jpcis, with D*, 

In i. 11 A agrees with DG in reading éxAj@qper for éxAypo- 
Onpev. 

i. 20, Spiv for qpiv=39, 63. 

v. 15, after ody A adds ddeAgoi, with 8° Vulg. Boh. 





B alone— 

Eph. i. 13, éodpaylo@y for éogpaylcOnre (7@ follows; the 
copyist’s eye passed from 7 to 7). 

i. 21, efovolas xal dpyijs for dp. xat é. 

ii. 1, émtOvpias for duapriats. 

ii. 5, after waparrépocw B adds kat tais éxOupiats, thus repeat- 
ing the expression of ver. 1 with the erroneous reading. These 
can hardly be regarded otherwise than as serious errors. 

v. 17 after Kupiov add jpav. 
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Col. i. 3 omits Xpicrod. 

i. 4 Omits Hy eyere. : 

i, 11, 12 after xyapas adds dpa. 

il, 12, xoAévaytt Kai txavocavte for: tkavdcavrt, a complete 
reading. 

ii, 15, after e€ovatas add kat. 

In the following B is not without support :— 

Eph. i. 3 om. xat warjp = Hil. (semel), Victorinus. But Hil. 
has also (47s) warnp without 6 @cds Kai. 

i. 18 om. tudv=17 Arm. 

i, 20, ovpavois for érovpaviows = 71, 213, Hil. Victorin. 

ii. 5 before rots tapamr. adds év = Arm (?). 

ili. 3 Om. dr, with d, Victorin. Ambrosiaster. But G, Goth. 
have xara azox, yép, which gives some probability to the omission 
of ott, 

ili, § Om. drooroAo.s, with Ambrosiaster. 

lil. 19, tAypwO7 for rAynpaOyre cis, with 17, 73, 116. 

iv. 7, tuav for Fuav = 38, 109, Theodoret. 

Vi. 10, Suvanodoe for évdvvapotcbe = 17. 

Col. i. 14, €oxouev, with Boh. Arab. (A non liquet). 

li, 23 om. Kai before ddedig, with m, Orig. (intp.) Ambrosiaster. 

iii, 15 om. €vi= 672 Sah. 

iv. 3, Oe dv for & 6=G (71 has 8 ov). 





In D the following may be noted :— 

D alone (E not being reckoned). 

Eph. i. 6 adds ris before dd€ys. 

i. 16, tav¥oouot for ravouat (but so Victorinus). 

li, 15, D*, xarapricas for xatapyjoas. (The Latin d has 
“ destituens.”) 

ili. 12, D*, év 76 eXevPepwOjvar for év werorOjores, 

Col. i. 14, D* om. rv ddeow. 

i. 26, pavepwHev for épavepaOn. 

li. 10, éxxAyotas for dpxijs al éfovotas (compare &*), 

iv. 6, D*, ypov for dpav. 

In the following it is supported by one or more :— 

Eph. i. 6, D* adds vig adrod, with G and one cursive, but many 
versions. See note. 

i. 9 OM. ai’rod = G, Goth. Boh. 

i. 12 om. airod=G. 

ii. 5, D*, rats duaptics for rots rapamrdyacw. So appy. Vulg. 
Hier. etc. (G has 77 duapria). 

7b. after XpucrG add ob 77. G hasob. Some MSS. of the Vulg. 
have “ cujus,” with Ambrosiaster. 

lil. 1 after évav adds mpeoBevw= 10. 
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iii. 21, €v Xpword “Inood Kal rH éxxrAnoig=G, Victorin. Am- 
brosiaster. 

iv. 29, mlorews for xpelas=G, 46, some Verss. and FF. 

v.14, D*, éupatoes tod Xpwroi, a reading mentioned by 
Chrys. Hier. a7, = Ambrosiaster, a/. A “Western ” reading, WH. 

vi. 11, eis for tpds=G. 

Col. i. 21, THs Stavotas ipav for 77 Stavoig = G. 

i. 22, droxaradAayevres = G. Goth. Ambrosiaster. 

ii. 19, after xepadrv add Xpurrév = Syr-Harcl. Arm. 

iii. 11, after 2c add dpoev kai OjAv=G. 

iii, 14, évéryros for teActdryTos = G, Ambrosiaster. 

iv. 10, D*, dé£ac0ar for SeEacbe = G, Theoph. Ambrosiaster. 

iv. 12, D*, Xpwrod for @cod (with one cursive). 

iv. 13, D*, xdrov for révov =G. 

It is to be remembered that DG are independent witnesses 
of a “ Western ” text. 





From G we take the following :— 

G alone (F not being reckoned). 

Eph. i. 18, iva oidare for eis 76 eidévar ids (looks like a trans- 
lation of the Latin “ut sciatis ”). 

ii. 2, rovrov for rod before mvevparos (but Vulg. has “aeris 
hujus ”). 

ii. 3 Om. Kal ypeis. 

ii. 10, Kupiw for Xpwrrg. 

ii, 11, 5:4 todro pyqpovevovres for 8d pvnpovevere Sr (= Vic 
torin.). 

ii. 15, xowvov for xatvdv. 

iii, 8, after atry add rod @eov, 

iii, 11, om. 7@ Xp. “Inaod. 

iii, 12, riv mpocaywyyy els THv mappyotay. 

v. 3, évopalérw for évopalécbu. 

v. 5, els THv Baordeloy for év TH Bacrr<ig. 

vy. 20, tpav for rdvrwy (Theodoret combines both trép rdvrwv 
Spar). 

Col. i. 6 om. #s. 

i. 22 OM. adrod. 

i. 26, after dylous add darocrdAots. 

i. 29, ev o for eis 6. Of course, no MS. but F agrees; but the 
Latin has “in quo.” 

iii, 8, xard for rd, and add after tpér, ph éxmopevécdw. Some 
Vss. agree, but in them the preceding word may be the nomina- 
tive, e.g. “ Stultiloquium.” 

iii, 13, Spyqv for poppyy 

iii. 24, 7. Kuply jpav ‘Tyoot Xpurrot @ Sovdavere. 
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iv. 9, after ra Ode add wzparrdyeva. This looks like a translation 
from the Lat “quae hic aguntur,” which cannot be cited as 
supporting G, for it is a fitting rendering of 7a ade. : 

In the following, G is not without support. (For the coinci- 
dences with D see above.) 

Eph. ii. 6, om. év Xpioré “Inoov = Victorin. Hil. 

il, 12, after érayyeAlas add airav = Tert. Victorin. Ambrosiaster, 
Eth. 

ib. after kéopm add rovrw = Victorin. Ambr. Vulg. (some mss.). 

ili. 8, €Aaxlorw for éhaxirrorépw = 49. 

ili. 9, after aitwvwv add kal dd tOv yevedv = Syr-Harcl. 

lil. 10 om. viv = Vulg. Syr-Pesh. 

ili. 21 OM. Tod aidvos, with cod. tol. (of Vulg.) Ambrosiaster. 

iv. 15, G@AnOlav Sé mowidvres for aAnOevovres Sé= “ veritatem 
autem facientes,” Vulg. Victorin. Ambrosiaster, Hier. But the 
Latin is probably only an interpretation of aAnOevovres, in which 
case the reading of G would have to be regarded as a translation 
of the Latin. Jerome in Quaest. 10 (Algas.) has “ veritatem autem 
loquentes.” 

iv. 16 om. Kar’ évépyeav, with Arm. (Usc.) Iren. (interp.) ad. 

iv. 23, om. dé= Eth. 

Col. 1. 24, dvarAnpo for dvravarAnpo = 43, 46, al. 

ll. 15, THV odpKa for Tas dpxas Kal = Hil. (7s) Novat. (Syr-Pesh. 
and Goth. seem to combine both). CAPKA may have originated 
from CAPXA, but this would not fully explain the change. It is 
more probable that the reading originated in an interpretation of 
dexdvadpevos, the Syr. and Goth. having had our Greek text, but 
understanding dzexd. to mean “putting off his flesh.” Hil. else- 
where has “‘spolians se carne et principatus et potestates ostentui 
fecit” (204). This interpretation being mistaken by a Greek 
scribe for a various reading, he conformed his text thereto. 

li. 23, after tamewvoppoovvn add rod voos=Syr-Harcl. Hil. Am- 
brosiaster. (Goth. Boh. add cordis.) This again looks like a 
rendering of a Latin expression. 





It has to be noted that C is defective from Eph. i. 1, IladXos to 
mpoocaywyny, ii. 18, and from iv. 17, rodro obv to Kai ré at in Phil. i. 22. 

As E is only a copy of D (after correction), it has not been 
thought necessary or useful to cite it amongst the witnesses to 
various readings. Similarly, as F, if not copied from G (as Hort 
thinks), is, at best, an inferior copy of the same exemplar, it has 
not been cited. To cite DE, or FG, or DEFG, is to give the 
reader the trouble of calling to mind on each occasion the known 
relationship of the respective pairs. 
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It may not be out of place here to say a word on that much 
misapplied maxim: “The more difficult reading is to be pre- 
ferred” ; a maxim which, pressed to its logical conclusion, would 
oblige us to accept the unintelligible because of its unintelligibility ; 
and which, indeed, is sometimes urged in support of a reading 
which cannot be interpreted without violence. Bengel with his 
usual terseness and precision expressed in four words the true 
maxim of which this is a perversion: “ Proclivi scriptioni praestat 
ardua.” “ Proclivis scriptio” is not a reading easy to understand, 
but one into which the scribe would easily fall; and “scriptio 
ardua” is that which would come less naturally to him. The 
question is not of the interpreter, but of the scribe. This includes 
the former erroneous maxim so far as it is true; but it may, and 
often does happen that the “proclivis scriptio” is a “difficilis 
lectio.” Bengel’s maxim includes a variety of cases which he 
discusses in detail. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


_—— 
Versions. 

Eth. ° . . Ethiopic. 

Arm. . ° . Armenian. 

Boh. r . - Bohairic. Cited by Tisch. as 
‘“‘Coptic,” by Tregelles as 
** Memphitic,” by WH. as 
6c me,” 

It. or Ital. . e e Old Latin. 

Sah. ‘ . » The Sahidic or Thebaic (“ the.” 
WH.). 

Syr-Pesh. . : . The Peshitto Syriac. 

Syr-Harcl. or Hel. . . The Harclean Syriac. 


The following represent MSS. 


of the Vulgate: viz. am. = Cod, 


Amiatinus ; fuld. = Cod. Fuldensis ; tol. = Cod. Toletanus. 


Editors. 
Tisch. f 
Treg. ° 
WH. . 
Alf. : es 
De W. : 
El. 3 

W. Schmidt 


Theod. Mops. : ° 


Tischendorf. 

Tregelles. 

Westcott and Hort. 

Alford. 

De Wette. 

Ellicott. 

Woldemar Schmidt, Editor of 
Meyer’s Comm. on Ephesians. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia. 


Other abbreviations will create no difficulty. 


THE 
EPRISiLE LO THe COLOSSIANS. 


——————— 


INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. THE CHURCH AT COLOSSAE. 


Coxossaz (or Colassae, see i. 2) was situated in Phrygia, on the 
river Lycus, a tributary to the Maeander. Herodotus speaks of it 
as rus peydAy (vii. 30) 5 Xenophon, as ds oixoupevy Kal ebdalwv 
kal peydrn (Anab. i. 2. 6). Strabo, however (xii. 8), only reckons 
it as a odio. Pliny’s mention of it amongst the “oppida 
celeberrima” (ZH. JV. v. 32, 41) is not inconsistent with this. It is 
after enumerating the considerable towns that he speaks of 
“ oppida celeberrima, praeter jam dicta,” thus introducing along 
with Colossae, other small and decayed places. Eusebius (Chron. 
Olymp. 210. 4) records its destruction (with that of Laodicea and 
Hierapolis) in the tenth year of Nero. Tacitus (Amn. xiv. 27) 
states that Laodicea, “ex illustribus Asiae urbibus,” was destroyed 
by an earthquake in the seventh year of Nero. (See Introduction 
to Ephesians.) 

The Church at Colossae was not founded by St. Paul, nor had 
it been visited by him (i. 4, 7-9, rt), These indications in the 
Epistle agree with the narrative in the Acts of the Apostles, which 
represents his journeys as following a route which would not bring 
him to Colossae. He is, indeed, related to have passed through 
Phrygia on his second and third missionary journeys ; but Phrygia 
was a very comprehensive term, and on neither occasion does the 
direction of his route or anything in the context point to this 
somewhat isolated corner of Phrygia. 

In his second missionary journey, after visiting the Churches 
of Pisidia and Lycaonia, he passes through ry Ppvylay Kai 
Tadarixyy xépav (Acts xvi. oe oe the Phrygian region of the 
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province of Galatia, or the Phrygo-Galatic region. (The 7nv before 
Tadarixyy in the Text. Rec. is not genuine.) Thence he travelled 
through Mysia (neglecting it, rapéAovres) to Troas. Thus on 
this journey he kept to the east of the valley of the Lycus. On 
his third journey, he founded no new Churches in Asia Minor, 
but confined himself to revisiting and confirming those already 
founded (Acts xviii. 23). From the Galatic and Phrygian region 
he proceeded to Ephesus by the higher lying and more direct 
route, not the regular trade route down the valleys of the Lycus 
and the Maeander. On this Lightfoot and Ramsay are agreed, 
the former, however, thinking that Paul may have gone as far 
north as Pessinus before leaving Galatia; the latter (consistently 
with his view of the meaning of “Galatian” in Acts) supposing 
him to have gone directly westward from Antioch to Ephesus. 
Renan supposes him to have traversed the valley of the Lycus, but 
without preaching there, which is hardly consistent with the form 
of expression in ii, 1. The founder of the Church at Colossae 
was apparently Epaphras ; at least it had been taught by him (see 
i. 7, where the correct reading is xafds éudGere, not xabds Kal 
éuddere). 

The Church appears to have consisted of Gentile converts 
(i. 21, 27, ii. 13); certainly there is no hint that any of the readers 
were Jews, and the circumstance that the founder was a Gentile 
Christian would have been unfavourable to the reception of his 
preaching by Jews. But they were clearly exposed to Jewish 
influences, and, in fact, we know that there was an important 
Jewish settlement in the neighbourhood, Antiochus the Great 
having transplanted two thousand Jewish families from Babylonia 
and Mesopotamia into Lydia and Phrygia (Joseph. Av/¢. xii. 3. 4), 
thus forming a colony which rapidly increased in numbers. See 
Lightfoot, Zhe Churches of the Lycus, in his Introduction. He 
gives reasons for estimating the number of Jewish adult freemen in 
the district of which Laodicea was the capital in B.c. 62 at not 


| less than eleven thousand (p. 20). The Colossians were now in 


_ danger of being misled by certain false teachers, whose doctrines 
_ we gather from the counter-statements and warnings of the apostle. 
| That there was a Judaic element appears from ii. EY, £45168 At 


does not appear, indeed, that circumcision was urged upon them 
as a necessity, or even as a means of perfection. There is nothing 
in the Epistle even remotely resembling the energetic protest 
against such teaching which we have in the Epistle to the Galatians. 
The ascetic precepts alluded to in the Epistle were not based on 
the Mosaic law, for St. Paul says they were derived from the 
tradition of men. The law, too, laid down no general precepts 
about drinks (ii. 16). These rules seem to have been connected 
with the worship of angels (ii. 16-21). The false teachers claimed 
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an exclusive and profound insight into the world of intermediate 
spirits, whose favour it was desirable to obtain, and by means of 
whom new revelations and new spiritual powers might be attained. 
It was with a view to this that the body was to be treated with 
severity. 

In the three points of exclusiveness, asceticism, and angelology, 
the Colossian heresy shows affinities with Essenism, which, as | .ight- 
foot remarks, had an affinity with Gnosticism, so that it might be 
called Gnostic Judaism. Historically, indeed, we do not know of 
any Essenism outside Palestine. But there is no need to assume 
an identity of origin of the Colossian heresy and Essenism ; the 
tendencies were not confined to Palestine. And Phrygia provided 
a congenial soil for the growth of such a type of religion. It was 
the home of the worship of Cybele, and Sabazius, and the Ephesian 
Artemis. In philosophy it had produced Thales and Heraclitus. 
The former declared tov xéopov éuipuxov Kal Satpdvov rAnjpy (Diog. 
Laert. i. 27). 

The natural phenomena of the region about Hierapolis, 
Laodicea, and Colossae were well calculated to encourage a 
belief in demoniac or angelic powers controlling the elementary 
forces of nature. There was, for example, at Hierapolis (and still 
is) an opening, called the Plutonium, which emitted a vapour 
(sulphuretted hydrogen) fatal to animals which came within its 
range. Strabo relates that the eunuchs employed about the , 
temple were able to approach and bend over the opening with 
impunity—holding in their breath (wéxpe rocod ovexdvtas ws ext 76 
zoXy 7d mvedpa), yet, as he adds, showing in their faces signs of a 
suffocating feeling. See Svoboda, Zhe Seven Churches of Asta, 
1869, p. 29 sqq.; Cockerell apud Leake, Journal of a Tour in 
Asia Minor, 1824, p. 342. A comparison of Cockerell and 
Syoboda’s experiments shows that, as Lavorde also implies, the 
vapour is not always equally fatal. The region was noted for 
earthquakes. 

Notwithstanding its affinities with Gnosticism, the Colossian 
heresy must be regarded as belonging to an earlier stage than 
the developed Gnosticism usually understood by that name, even 
earlier, indeed, than Cerinthus. There is, for example, no 
allusion to the aeons of later Gnosticism, nor to the properly 
Gnostic conception of the relation of the demiurgic agency to the 
supreme God. “That relation (says Lightfoot) was represented, 
first, as imperfect appreciation ; next, as entire ignorance ; lastly, 
as direct antagonism. The second and third are the standing 
points of Cerinthus and of the later Gnostic teachers respectively. 
The first was probably the position of the Colossian false teachers. 
The imperfections of the natural world, they would urge, were due 


to the limited capacities of these angels to whom the demiurgic 
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work was committed, and to their imperfect sympathy with the 
supreme God; but, at the same time, they might fitly receive 
worship as mediators between God and man; and, indeed, 
humanity seemed in its weakness to need the intervention of 
some such beings less remote from itself than the highest heaven.” 
Hence the references in the Epistle to the tavewoppoctvy in con- 
nexion with this angel worship. 

« St. Paul assures his readers, with an authority which he clearly 
expects them to accept, that the gospel they had learned from 
Epaphras required no such addition as the false teachers pressed 
upon them. He points out to them that they are members of a 
body of which the Head, Christ, was supreme above all these 
angelic powers of whatever kind. 


§ 2, GENUINENESS OF THE EPISTLE TO THE 
COLOSSIANS. 


There is no certain trace of the Epistle in Clemens Romanus 
or in Hermas. Barnabas, however, has a distinct allusion to Col. 
i. 16 in xii. 7, THY Odgav Tod “Inood, drt év ait@ wdvra, kai «is adrov. 
Ignatius, ph. x. 3, has épato. ry wioret, and so Polycarp, x. 1, 
doubtless from Col. i. 23. Probably also the division into éparoi 
_xat doparol, in combination with 7a érovpdvia, in Ign. Smyra. vi. 1, 

may be another allusion to i. 16. The connexion also of idolatry 
and covetousness in Polyc. xi. 2 may have been suggested by 
Col. i. 23, 20, iii, 5. Justin, Dza/, p. 311 (Ixxxv), calls Christ 
TpwrdtoKos waons KTicews, after Col. i. 15 (cf. tpwrdroKov Tav wavTwv 
Tompatwv, Pp. 310); also p. 326 (xcvi), mpwréroKov Tod cod Kai mpd 
mdvrav tov KTicpdrwv. Considering the frequent use of the Epistle 
to the Ephesiats, it is remarkable that the traces of this Epistle 
previous to Irenaeus are so few and uncertain. Its shortness 
seems an inadequate explanation. Probably the true account is 
that, the Epistle being so largely controversial, its use would be less 
familiar to those who had no concern with the heresies with which 
it deals. About its early and uncontroverted reception as the 
work of St. Paul, there is no doubt. Irenaeus, iii. 14. 1, says: 
“‘Iterum in ea epistola quae est ad Colossenses ait: ‘Salutat vos 
Lucas medicus dilectus.’” In the following section he quotes 
Col. i. 21, 22, and, indeed, he cites passages from every chapter. 

Clement of Alexandria, Strom. i. 1, says: kav tH mpds KodAoo- 
cacis érictoAn* vouberodvtes, ypdde mavra avOpwrov, «.t.r. = Col. 
i. 28, and again in several other places he cites the Epistle. 

Tertullian also cites passages from each chapter. Origen, 
contra Cels. v. 8, quotes ii. 18, 19, as from St. Paul to the 
Colossians. 
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Marcion received the Ep. as St. Paul’s, and the school of 
Valentinus also recognised it. 

In the Muratorian Canon it has the same place as in our MSS. 
The external evidence for the genuineness is in no wise defective, 
nor was any question raised on the point until Mayerhoff (Der 
Brief an die Kolosser, u.s.w. 1838) contested it on the grounds of 
vocabulary, style, and differences from St. Paul in thought and 
expression ; and, in addition to these, its relation to the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, which he considered to be genuine, and its supposed 
reference to Cerinthus. Many critics followed his lead, including 
Baur, Hilgenfeld, Pfleiderer, etc., rejecting, however, the Epistle to 
the Ephesians also. Ewald, partly followed by Renan, explained 
what seemed un-Pauline in the Epistle by the supposition that 
Timothy wrote it under the apostle’s direction,—an hypothesis 
excluded by i. 23, ii. 1, 5. De Wette replied to Mayerhoff’s argu. 
ments, rejecting, however, the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

Holtzmann, as we have seen in the Introduction to the latter 
Epistle, regarded the present Epistle as an expansion by an inter- 
polator of a short, genuine Epistle, being led to this conclusion by 
a careful critical examination of certain parallel passages in the two 
Epistles, the result of which was to show conclusively that it was 
impossible to maintain either, with Mayerhoff, the priority in every 
case of Eph., or, with De Wette, that of Col. 

As a specimen of his restoration of the original nucleus of the 
latter Epistle, the following may suffice. Ch. i: 9-29 reads as 
follows :— 

Ata todro Kal fyeis ob wavdpcba trip tpHv mpocevydpevor mepira- 
rhoat Spas délws rod @cod, bs eppicaro jpas ex rHs éLovoias tot 
aoxérovs Kal peréotycev eis rv Bacwrcloy Tod viod abrod drt ev aire 
ebddxnoev Katadrdéat, Kai ipas wore dvras éxOpods év roils epyois Tois 
ovnpots, vuvt S& xarndAdynte ev TG odpare THS GapKds abrod dad Tod 
Oavdrov, etye empevere TH iorer ESpator Kai pi) peraxvovpevor dro 
rod ebayyeAlov of eyevopny eyo Laddos Sdidxovos kara THV olkovopiav 
70d @eod ri Sobeicdy por els bis tAnpdoa tov Adyov Tod Weoi, eis 
8 kal koma dywrildpevos kaa Tiy évépyeav adrod rij évepyopévyy év 
€ le 

Of ch. iii. Holtzmann regards as original only vv. 3, 12, 13, 17. 

This is a very ingenious abridgment, and supposes extreme 
ingenuity on the part of the interpolator, who so cleverly dove- 
tailed his own work into St. Paul’s that, had Eph. not existed, no 
one would have suspected Col. of being interpolated. It would be 
strange, too, that the interpolated letter should so completely dis- 
place the Pauline original. It would seem, in fact, as if we were 
compelled to suppose it known only to this interpolator “ who 

1 For a list of the principal passages compared, see Introduction to the Zp. . 
to the Ephestans. 
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rescued it from oblivion” (K7ri#ik, p. 305) only to consign it 
thither again. Holtzmann’s theory is, as Julicher says, too com- 
plicated to be accepted. In such a case, for example, as Col. i. 27 
compared with Eph. i. 9, 10, and iii. 8, 9, 16, 17; or, again, Col. 
iii, 12-15 with Eph. iv. 2-4, 32, it is involved in inextricable diffi- 
culties. And as this seems to be generally felt, it is not necessary 
to examine his instances in detail. 

Von Soden, in his article in the Jahrb. f. Protest. Theol. 1875, 
limited the interpolations to i, 15-20, ii. 10, 15, 18 (partly). In his 
Commentary he still further reduces the interpolation to L 560,27, 
ie. Ta wévra to ovvécryxe, Which he regards as a gloss (Z7m/. p. 12). 

Against the genuineness is alleged, first, the absence of St. 
Paul’s favourite terms and turns of expression, together with the 
occurrence of others which are foreign to the acknowledged 
Epistles. For example, Siko1os with its derivatives, daroxdAvipts, 
Soxipdlew, traxor, cwrnpia, Kowwvia, vopos, murrevelv, are absent, 
as well as dpa, 8:6, didr, while it is noted that ydp occurs only five 
times (or six if it is read in iii, 24), as against thirty-six times in 
Gal. and some three hundred times in the three other great 
Epistles. But these phenomena are not without parallel in other 
Epistles or parts of Epistles of similar length. dixavoovvy occurs 
in 1 Cor. only once (i. 30), Sékavos not at all. Both adjective and 
substantive are absent from 1 Thess., as well as the verb. owrnpia 
is not used in 1 Cor. or Gal., while in 2 Cor. odfw occurs but 
once; droxéAvyus is not used in Phil. or 1 Thess., and in 2 Cor. 
only in xii. t, 7, so that the first eleven chs. are without it. 
muoreve is found in 2 Cor. only in a quotation, iv. 13 ; taxoy not 
in 1 Cor. Gal. Phil. 1 Thess. ; voos not in 2 Cor. or Thess. Again, 
as to the conjunctions, dpa does not occur in Phil., while dpa ody, 
frequent in Rom., is not used in 1 or 2 Cor., and only once in 
Gal. 86 occurs only once in Gal. (iv. 31, where Rec. has dpa), 
and 867: once in t Cor., not at allin 2 Cor. ydp is hardly more 
frequent (relatively) in Eph., which Mayerhoff accepted, than in 
Col. Its comparative infrequency in both as compared with Rom. 
and Cor. is clearly due to the more argumentative character of the 
latter Epistles. . 

As to the drag Aeydpueva, they are not more numerous than was 
to be expected in an Epistle dealing with novel questions. In 
addition to ten words found only here and in Eph., there are forty- 
eight which do not occur elsewhere in St. Paul. But as Soden 
remarks, Paul had for a considerable time been under the new 
linguistic influence of Rome. Salmon quotes a very pertinent 
remark of Dr. Mahaffy, who compares St. Paul to Xenophon in 
this matter of varying vocabulary. He says: ‘ His (Xenophon’s) 
later tracts are full of un-Attic words, picked up from his changing 
surroundings ; and, what is more curious, in each of them there 
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are many words only used by him once; so that on the ground of 
variation in diction each single book might be, and, indeed, has 
been, rejected as non-Xenophontic. ‘This variation not only applies 
to words which might not be required again, but to such terms as 
edavdpia (Comm. iii. 3. 12), varied to etpuxia (Ven. 10. 21), edroApia 
(quoted by Stobaeus), avdpedrns (Anad. vi. 5. 14), all used only 
once. Every page in Sauppe’s Lexzlogus Xen. bristles with words 
only once used in this way. Now, of classical writers, Xenophon 
is perhaps (except Herodotus) the only man whose life corre- 
sponded to St. Paul’s in its roving habits, which would bring him 
into contact with the spoken Greek of varying societies.” 

The long sentences, such as i. 9-20, il. 8-12, are not without 
analogy in other Epistles, eg. Rom. i. 1-7, li. 5-10, 14-16, 
iii, 23-26; Gal. ii. 3-5, 6-9; Phil. iii. 8-11. ‘The series of 
relatives in i, 13-22 and ii. ro—12 is remarkable, but not without 
parallel ; and in both cases the connexion shows that what is 
added in the relative clauses, though evident, had been overlooked 
by the heretical teachers. It was therefore properly connected by 
a relative. Anacolutha are particularly frequent in St. Paul. There 
are also many turns of expression which are strikingly Pauline, as : 
ii. 4, 8, 17, 18, 23, iii. 14, iv. 6,17. In comparing the general 
tone of the Epistle with that of the other Epistles, it must be 
observed that St. Paul had not here to contend with any opposition 
directed against him or his teaching, nor had he to defend himself 
against objections, but was simply called on to express his judgment 
on the novel additions to the gospel teaching which were being 
pressed on the Colossians. This new teaching had not yet gained 
acceptance or led to factious divisions amongst them. Nor has he 
any longer occasion to argue that Gentiles are admitted to the 
Christian Church on equal terms with Jews; this question is 
no longer agitated here; St. Paul’s own solution of the problem is 
assumed. Nor was he concerned here with the conditions of 
salvation, whether by faith or by the works of the law. If he does 
not adduce proof from the O.T., neither does he do this in Phil. 
where there might seem to be more occasion for doing so. 

The greater stress laid here on knowledge and wisdom is 
explained by the fact that the false teachers were endeavouring 
to dazzle their hearers by a show of profound wisdom to which the 
apostle opposes the true wisdom. Hence, also, his frequent use 
of such words as puoryjpiov, amroKxpimrev, amrdxpudos, yvwpitey, 
paveporv. 

Mayerhoff notes the hunting after synonyms as an un-Pauline 
characteristic of this Epistle. Of his many examples it may suffice 
to give a few specimens: i. 6, xaprodopovpevov Kat aigavopevor ; 
ib. dxovew Kal émvywooxev; 7, ovvSovdos [ppd], Sidxovos [rod 
Xpurrod]; 11, tropovy kal paxpoOvpia; 23, reHepediwpevor kat 
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ESpator Kal pi meTaxwvovpevor (see Eadie, p. xxvii). Many of the 
so-called synonyms are clearly not so; and even where they are 
justly so called, the other Epistles supply parallels. See, for 
example, Phil. i. 3, 7, 9, 10, 11, 15, 20, 24, 25. 

An objection to the genuineness of the Epistle, which would be 
serious if well founded, is that the Epistle combats certain errors 
of a Gnostic character which cannot have existed at so early a date. 
It is not enough, however, to show that errors of an analogous 
kind, but more developed, existed in the middle of the second 
century ; it is necessary to show that they could not have existed 
in the time of St. Paul. But we have absolutely no materials 
for forming an opinion on this point, except in the New Testament 
itself. The earliest Gnostic writer of whom we have definite 
information is Cerinthus. 

Indeed, Mayerhoff supposed the writer’s polemic to be directed 
against him. But although there is an affinity between the errors 
of Cerinthus and those of the Colossian teachers, a closer examina- 
tion shows that the latter belong to an earlier stage of development. 
There is no trace in the Epistle of the notion of creation by a 
demiurge ignorant of the supreme God, still less of that by one 
opposed to Him (as in the later Gnostics). Nor did the teaching 
of Cerinthus include asceticism. As to the view of Christ held by 
the Colossian false teachers, it was clearly derogatory, as we may 
infer from the emphatic assertions in i. 19, ii. 9 ; but the generality 
of the language there used shows that their opinions had not been 
stated with such precision as was the case when St. John wrote his 
Gospel, or, not to assume his authorship, when the Gospel bearing 
his name was written. 

Baur, on the other hand, regards the Epistle to the Colossians 
(as well as that to the Ephesians) as written from an early Gnostic 
point of view, at a time, namely, when Gnostic ideas first coming 
into vogue still appeared to be unobjectionable Christian specula- 
tion. The errors combated were, he thought, those of the 
Ebionites, who maintained circumcision, abstained from animal 
food, observed the Jewish Sabbath, and attached high importance 
to the doctrine of angels and religious worship of them, and, lastly, 
considered Christ to be only one of these: éxricfa: as éva tov 
dpxayyov pelCova, 8% adrdv bvra, abrov dé Kupievew Tov dyyédwv 
Kai mévrwv Tav awd TOD TavroKpdropos meroinpevwv (Epiph. Haer. 
Xxx. 16). 

In which of St. Paul’s Epistles, says Baur, do we find ra 
érovpdvia. Classified as they are in Eph. and Col. ? 

The reply is obvious ; the classification of the celestial hierarchy 
which we find in these Epistles is not Paul’s at all (as will be shown 
in the exposition), but that of the false teachers. 

In reference, again, to the assertion in Col. and Eph., that 
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Christ is the creative principle of everything existing, and therefore 
that to Him is attributed absolute pre-existence, Baur remarks 
that “it is true that we find certain hints of similar views in the 
homologoumena of the apostle, but they are no more than hints, 
the meaning of which is open to question ; while here, on the 
contrary, the absolute premundane existence is the dominating, 
the pervading element within which the whole thought of these 
Epistles moves.” For the idea that Christ’s activity comprehends 
heavenly and earthly things at once and in the same degree, there 
is, he says, no analogy in Paul’s writings, but we are here trans- 
ported to a circle of ideas which belongs to a different era, namely, 
the period of Gnosticism (S¢. Paw/, Eng. tr. p. 7). The Gnostic 
systems, says Baur, rest on the root idea that all spiritual life which 
has proceeded from the supreme God has to return to its original 
unity, and to be taken back again into the absolute principle, so 
that every discord which has arisen shall be resolved into harmony. 
And so in these Epistles Christ’s work is mainly that of restoring, 
bringing back, and making unity. His work is contemplated as 
a mediation and atonement whose effects extend to the whole 
universe. 

Accepting Holtzmann’s caution (p. 296), that when critics 
like Baur and himself speak of Gnostic colouring in the Epistle, 
they do not mean Gnosticism proper, we may reply, first, that 
according to the above statement of Baur, the root idea of 
Gnostic systems includes the emanation of inferior spiritual 
existences from the Supreme; and this can hardly be separated 
from the idea of the creation of matter by the inferior spirits, 
since it was just to explain the evil of matter that the theory of 
emanations, etc., was devised. Of these ideas there is no trace 
in the Epistle except by way of opposition. The notion of succes- 
sive evolutions from the Divine nature, forming the links of a chain 
which binds the finite to the Infinite, is utterly opposed to the 
teaching of the Epistle; nor is it conceivable as a later development 
of anything that the writer himself says. It is, however, quite 
consistent with the teaching that he condemns. Secondly, the 
‘dea of reconciliation is wholly different from that of return to 
the unity of the Divine nature of that which has emanated or been 
evolved from it. 

Baur, indeed, admits the possibility that the conception of the 
work of Christ which is exhibited in these Epistles may be 
harmonised with the Pauline Christology and doctrine of atone- 
ment; yet it is certain, he adds, that with Paul these ideas never 
assume the prominence which they have here. It is a transcen- 
dental region into which Paul looked now and then, but of which 
he had no definite views, and which he never introduced into his 
Epistles from a taste for metaphysical speculation. 
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“As even the Christology of these Epistles bears unmistakably 
the impress of Gnosticism,” says Baur, “‘we meet also with other 
Gnostic conceptions”; and he draws attention especially to mhjpopa. 
The Gnostic zArpopa is not the Absolute itself, but it is that in 
which the Absolute realises the conception of itself. According to 
the doctrine of the Valentinians, it is the sum of the aeons by 
which the original Divine source is filled. 

Now this, says Baur, is just the conception of the Pleroma 
which we find in both our Epistles; the only difference being that 
there is no express mention here of a plurality of aeons as the 
complement of the Pleroma, and that not the supreme God Him- 
self, but Christ, is the Pleroma, since only in Christ does the 
self-existent God unfold Himself in the fulness of concrete life. 
He finds a further remarkable agreement with the Valentinians 
in the comparison of the relation of husband to wife with that 
of Christ to the Church, since, according to the Valentinians, 
the aeons were divided into male and female, united in pairs 
called syzygies. Hence he explains how as Christ is the 7A7jpwya, 
so also is the Church—that is to say, she is the wA7jpwua of 
Christ ; since He is the wAnpwpa in the highest sense, she is 7d 
TAnpwopa Tod Ta wdvTa év TaoL wWANPOYLEVOD. 

The latter suggestion scarcely merits a serious refutation. To 
compare the position of Christ as viewed by the writer with that 
of one of the aeons of the Valentinians, is to contradict the 
fundamental thesis of the Epistles, namely, that Christ is exalted 
far above all existences, earthly and heavenly, by whatever name 
they may be called. Equally remote from the writer’s thought, 
and irreconcilable with it, is the conception of éxxAyoia as an 
aeon co-ordinate with Christ. Indeed, the whole system of 
syzygies or duads was devised as a theory of successive generation. 
Nothing in the remotest degree resembling this appears in the 
Epistles. Throughout both, the relation of Christ to the Church 
is that of the head to the body; the figure of marriage is 
introduced only incidentally, not with the view of illustrating or 
explaining the union of Christ and the Church by that of man 
and wife, but in order to set forth the love of Christ as the Head, 
for His Body, the Church, as a pattern for the Christian husband ; 
and it is the headship of Christ that is used to illustrate the 
headship of the man—‘“ For we are members of His body.” The 
idea of the thing illustrated reacts in the writer’s mind on the 
conception of that with which it was compared, and so there grows 
up a new representation of the relation of Christ to the Church. 

As to the word wAjpwua, so far is the conception in our 
Epistles from being just the same as that of the Valentinians, that 
the difference which Baur himself mentions is a vital one. What 
the writer so emphatically asserts is that the whole wAjpwya resides 
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in Christ, not a mere fraction of it, not a single Divine power only, 
as the Gnostic use of the word would suggest. That some such 
view as this, of a part only of the wArjpwpa residing in Christ, was 
held by the Colossiar. false teachers, may be fairly inferred from 
the writer’s insistence on wav 7d wAjpwpa, «.7.A. It is simple and 
natural, then, to suppose that he purposely employs a term common 
to himself and them in such a way as to combat directly their 
erroneous views. - How can such a fact be supposed to indicate 
a Gnostic tendency on the part of the writer? 

In fact, once it is admitted that the thoughts expressed in this 
Epistle (or that to the Ephesians) are capable of being reconciled 
to those of St. Paul, it is no longer possible to use the (supposed) 
Gnostic colouring as an argument against the genuineness of a 
writing which bears the name of Paul, and which in addition has 
such strong external support. It is true these thoughts have moie 
prominence and are more developed here than in the acknow- 
ledged Epistles, but this is fully accounted for by the nature of the 
errors with which the apostle had to contend. The circumstances 
of Rome, Corinth, and Galatia were not such as to call for such an 
exposition as we find here ; indeed, in the Epistles to the last two 
Churches, at least, it would have been singularly out of place. It is 
not to a taste for indulging in metaphysical speculation that we are 
to trace its presence here, but to the exigencies of the case. But, 
then, it is said that although St. Paul did now and then look into 
this transcendental region, he had no definite views of it. What 
then? If the Epistles are genuine, several years had elapsed 
since the writing of the four great Epistles. Was the apostle’s 
mind so rigid that we cannot conceive his views becoming more 
developed and more distinct in the interval of five or six years? 
Nothing was more likely to further their development than the 
presence of erroneous teaching. Just as the articles of the 
Church’s creed took form only gradually as errors sprang Up, SO in 
an individual mind, even in that of the apostle, a particular truth 
would be more distinctly recognised and more precisely formulated 
when the opposing error presented itself. 

It may be remarked that Baur found traces of Gnostic thought 
in the Epistle to the Philippians also, the genuineness of which has, 
however, been acknowledged by almost all subsequent critics, 
including Hausrath (who supposes it made up of two Epistles), 
Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Pfleiderer, Reuss, Renan, Schenkel. 
Indeed, it may be regarded as practically beyond question. This 
is not without importance for the Epistle to the Colossians, for it 
supplies an answer to the objections to the latter Ep. founded on 
the loftiness of the attributes assigned to Christ. For it contains 
nothing that goes beyond Phil. ii. 6-11. On the other hand, the 
Epistle to the Colossians, as Renan observes, cannot be separated 
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from the Epistle to Philemon. The coincidence in some of the 
names mentioned might be explained by the hypothesis that the 
forger of the longer Epistle made use of the shorter. But the 
differences exclude this supposition (see Salmon, Lutroduction, 
ch. xx.) Col. mentions Jesus, surnamed Justus, an otherwise 
unknown person, in addition to those mentioned in Philem., 
while Philemon is not mentioned at all. Again, while Aristarchus 
and Epaphras are mentioned in both Epp., it is the former that is 
called fellow-prisoner in Col., the latter in Philemon. But there 
is nothing in the Ep. to Philemon to suggest Colossae as the city of 
his residence. We learn his connexion with it only by finding his 
runaway slave Onesimus mentioned in Col. as “one of you.” 
Having learned this we observe further that Archippus, who in the 
private Epistle appears as an intimate, perhaps son, of Philemon, is 
mentioned in Col. in such a way as to suggest that he held office 
either there or in Laodicea. Certainly the way in which his name 
is introduced there is as unlike as possible to the contrivance of a 
forger. That Onesimus alone should be mentioned as Paul’s 
messenger in the letter to Philemon, but Tychicus with him in the 
public Epistle, is perfectly natural. 

Now the genuineness of the Epistle to Philemon is beyond 
question ; in fact, in the whole range of literature there is no piece 
which bears more unmistakably the stamp of originality and 
genuineness. To quote Renan: “ Paul seul, autant qu’il semble, 
a pu écrire ce petit chef d’oeuvre.” Baur, indeed, felt himself 
compelled to reject it in consequence of its intimate connexion 
with Col. and Eph., and then set himself to confirm his rejection 
by an examination of the diction of the Epistle and of the circum- 
stances supposed. His argument is valuable as a reductio ad 
absurdum of his whole method. 

V. Soden remarks that there is a striking correspondence both 
in language and thought between the Ep. to the Colossians and to 
the only other document which we possess from the apostle’s hand 
during his Roman imprisonment, viz. the Ep. to the Philippians 
(as he does not accept Eph.). Thus as to language he compares 
mwAnpoov in Col. three times, in Phil. four times: o7ddyxva 
oixtipyod, Col. iti, 12, Phil. ii, 1: Adyos rod @eod, Col. i. 25, 
Phil. i, 14: weperouy (figurative), Col. ii, 11, Phil. ili. 3: dydv, 
Col. ii. 1, Phil. i. 30: daetvar, Col. ii. 5, Phil. i. 27: Seopoi, 
Col. iv. 18, Phil. i. 7, 13 f.,17: 7a Kar’ éue, Col. iv. 7, Phil. i. 12: 
tarevoppoovvy, Col, ii. 23, iii, 12, Phil. il, 3: xapmroopodvtes, 
Col. i, 10, werAnpwpévoe xapwdv, Phil. i. 11: duwpos, Col. i, 22, 
Phil. ii. 15: réAeos, Col, i. 28, Phil. iii, 15: xara tiv évépyecar, 
k.t.A., Col. i, 29, Phil. iii, 27: dvw, Col. iii. 1, Phil. iii, 14: 7a 
éxt rHs yys, Col. iii. 2, éxiyera, Phil. iii, 19: Bpafetov, Phil. iii. 14, 
katraBpaBever, Col. ii. 18. As to style, he compares the brevity of 
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Col. iv. 17 and Phil. iv. 2; the introduction of a judgment by a 
relative, Col. ii. 23, Phil. i. 28, iii, 19: the sentences, Colaiso; 
Phil. i. 11: the prayer for ér/yvwors, Col. i. of.; Phil. i, g: the 
wish Kai 4 eipjvy, «.7.A., Col. iii. 15, Phil. iv. 7: the similar ideas, 
Col. i. 24 and Phil. iii. 10; Col. ii, 18 and Phil. iii. 3 ; Colsived 
and Phil. ii. 30: the references to what the readers had heard, 
Col. i. 7, Phil. iv. 9: and, lastly, the close correspondence of some 
peculiar dogmatic expressions ; see i. 19 ff. 


§ 3. PLACE AND DATE OF WRITING. 


For these see Introduction to the Zpistle to the Ephesians, 
where it is shown to be probable that the Epistle was written from 
Rome about a.p. 63. The occasion seems to have been the 
information furnished by Epaphras of the dangers to which the 
Church at Colossae was exposed from heretical teachers. 


§ 4. RELATION TO OTHER NEW TESTAMENT WRITINGS. 


For the relation to the Epistle to the Ephesians, see the 
Introduction to that Epistle. 

The relation to the Apocalypse deserves particular notice. It 
is especially in the Epistle to Laodicea, Rev. iii. 14-21, that we find 
resemblances. In that Epistle, St. John, speaking in the person of 
the Lord, declares almost in the language of St. Paul that He is 
the Amen, the faithful and true Witness, ) dp xy ths Krivews TOD 
@cov,—an expression which does not occur (nor anything like it) 
in any of the other six Epistles. Compare Col. i. 15, mpwrdroKos 
adons xticews. Doubtless there still remained some trace of the 
heresy which St. Paul combated. Again, Rev. iii. 21, dé0w aire 
kablicar per euod & TO Opdvy pov, K.7.A., is very parallel to Col. 
iii. 1 and Eph. ii. 6, and here again there is nothing similar in the 
other Epistles. ‘This double coincidence (says Lightfoot), affect- 
ing the two ideas which may be said to cover the whole ground in 
the Epistle to the Colossians, can hardly, I think, be fortuitous, 
and suggests an acquaintance with and recognition of the earlier 
apostle’s teaching on the part of St. John ” (p. 42). 


§ 5- VOCABULARY OF THE EPISTLE. 
List of dak deySpeva in the Epistle to the Colossians. 


an , 
dOupeiv, aicxpodoyia, dveyids, avtavamAnporr, évra7ddocts, 
, 4 
dmexSverOat, daékdvats, dadxpyots, apéoKes, ddadia, BpaBevew, 
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Soypariler Bar, Suvapoiv (see Eph. vi. 10), éOeA0bpyoxeia, cipyvorrotety, 
eu Bareve, edxdpuoros, Oeorns, kataPpaBevew, peTakwely, pope, 
voupnvia, dparos, | Tapnyopia, mfavoroyia, TAT HOVI, Tpoakovel, 
TpoonArovv, mpwrevev, oTEepewua, ovdAaywyety, THOPATUKAS, procodia, 


xetpdypapov. More than half of these (18) are in ch. ii. only. 


Words which occur in other Writers of the N.T., but not in 
Stade. 


dAas, dmoxpiverOa1, amdxpupos, apriew, yeverOar, Sevypariley, 
eareipev, mapadroyilerOat, mixpaivery, wdvos, oxud, cvvdovdos. The 
following are found in the Pastorals: doxetoOa., xpvmray, 
rovcius. 


Pauline Words. 


The following are found only in St. Paul: daretvas, patos, eixn, 
epebilev, OpiayBevew, ixavodv, icdrys, raOos, ovvatxudAwros, cvvOdr- 
Tew, puolovy. 


§ 6. CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE. 


i. 1, 2. Salutation, briefly specifying Paul’s designation as an 
apostle, not by men, but by the will of God. 

Although the apostle’s purpose in writing to the Colossians was 
to warn them against the errors that threatened to creep in amongst 
_ them, yet with admirable delicacy, as writing to those to whom he 
was not personally known, he does not introduce his admonition 
until he has prepared the way for its favourable reception by a 
comparatively long introduction, which begins and ends with 
commendation. 

3-8. Thanksgiving for their faith and love, resting on the 
heavenly hope laid up for them. Mention of the hope leads 
naturally to the assurance that the gospel which they had been 
taught by Epaphras was the true gospel, universal and unchange- 
able, and proving its genuineness by the fruit which it was bearing, 
both amongst them and in all the world. 

g-12. Prayer that they may advance further in spiritual know- 
ledge, and that not speculative but practical, so that their life may 
be worthy of their profession. 

13 ff. The prayer passes insensibly into the positive instruction 
which will help to its fulfilment, and furnish a safeguard against the 
attempts that are made to mislead them. ‘They have already been 
transferred into the kingdom of God’s beloved Son. It is in Him 
that they have their redemption. 

15-17. The pre-eminence of Christ, in His nature and in ‘His 
office. In His nature He is superior to all created things, being 
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the visible image of the invisible God, and all things having been 
created through Him, and holding together by Him. _ 

18-20, In the spiritual order also He is first, the firstborn from 
the dead, and the Head of the Church, all the fulness of God 
dwelling in Him. The work of reconciliation wrought through 
Him extends even to things in the heavens. 

_ 21-23. The Colossians have their share in this reconciliation, 
the object of which is that they may be without blemish and with- 
out reproof in the sight of God. But this depends on their continu- 
ing steadfast in the faith which they have been taught. 

24-29. The apostle’s own qualifications as a minister of this 
gospel, privileged to know and make known the mystery hidden 
from preceding ages, namely, Christ dwelling in them. It is his 
business to proclaim this, and so to admonish and teach, that he 
may present every man perfect ; and this he strenuously labours to 
do through the power of Christ. 

ii, 1-7. This effort and anxiety of his extend even to those 
to whom he had not personally preached, that they may be con- 
firmed in the faith and united in love, and, further, may learn to 
know the mystery of God. What they have to aim at is to be 
established in the faith which they have already been taught, firmly 
rooted in Christ, and living accordingly. 

8-15. The apostle has learned (no doubt from Epaphras) that 
there are amongst them teachers who are endeavouring to propagate 
mischievous heresies which would undermine their faith, He does 
not, indeed, adopt this rude manner of expression, but cautions 
them against being led astray. The philosophy of which these 
false teachers make a display is mere deceit, and of human origin ; 
it is not a more advanced teaching, but, on the contrary, belongs 
to an elementary stage. Ye have already been made full in Christ, 
who is above all these angelic beings of whom they speak, since 
the whole fulness of the Godhead dwells in Him. Ye need no 
aircumcision of the flesh, for ye have received in Him the true 
circumcision of the Spirit ; it is by Him that ye have been raised 
from death to life, and nothing remains to be added to His 
work, for He has completely removed the bond that was against 

ou. 

‘ 16-23. Application of these principles to the practices incul- 
cated by the false teachers. With their precepts about meat and 
drink and days they would have you rest in the shadow, as if you 
had not already the reality. The angel worship which they 
‘nculcate is not the outcome of true humility, but of carnal pride 
in the fancied possession of superior knowledge ; and it leads to 
a setting aside of the Head, through union with which alone can 
the body derive its nourishment and growth. 

iii, 1-4. Your aims and thoughts must be more lofty. Ye 
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have been raised with Christ, and your life is now hid with Him. 
Seek therefore the things where He is, at God’s right hand. 

5-11. Sins to be avoided : not only the grosser ones of appetite, 
but the more subtle sins of temper, etc. 

12-17. Virtues to be cultivated: kindness, love, forgiveness, 
of which we have such a lofty example in God’s forgiveness of us, 
mutual teaching, and in everything thankfulness to God. Every- 
thing to be done in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

18-iv. 1. Special precepts for the several relations of life: 
wives and husbands, children and parents, slaves and masters, 
the motive always being “in the Lord.” 

2-6. Exhortation to constant prayer and thanksgiving, with 
request for prayer for the apostle himself in his work, to which 
he adds further practical hints as to wisdom in action and 
speech. 

7-18. Personal commendations and salutations. 


§ 7. LITERATURE OF THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 
Commentaries on the entire New Testament are not included. 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 


ALTING (J.), Analysis exegetica in Ep. ad Coloss. Opp. Amstel. 
1687. : 

Aretius (Bened.), Comm. Morgis. 1580. 

Bayne (Paul), Comm. on Ep. to Colossians. Lond. 1634. 

BUGENHAGEN. See Zphesians. 

BYFIELD (Nicholas), dx Exposition on the Ep. to the Col, 
Lond. 1617, ad. 

Cauixtus. See Lphesians. 

CARTWRIGHT (Thos.), Comm. Lond. 1603. 

CRELLIUS, Comm. et Paraphrasis in Col. 

DavENANT (John, Bp. of Salisbury), Zapositio Ep. Pauli ad 
Coloss. Cantab. 1627; transl. Lond. 1831. 

DaILLé or DaLLAEus (Joannes), Sermons sur PE pistre aux 
ao 3 tom. Gen. 1662; transl. Lond. 1672, again Lond. 
1841. 

D’OuTREIN (Joh.), Sendbrie/, ete. Amst. 1695. (In German) 
Frankf. 1696. 

E.ton (Edw.), Exposition of the Ep. to the Colossians ...in 
Sundry Sermons. Lond. 1615, ad. 

FERGUSON (Jas.), 4 drief Exposition of the Epp. to the Phil. 
and Col, Edinb. 1656, a. 

Grynakus (Jo. Jac.), Zxplicatio... Basil, 1585. 
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MELANCHTHON (Phil.), Exarratio Epistolae Pauli ad Coloss. 
Witenb. 1559. 

Muscutus (Wolfg.), Comm. in Epp. ad Philip. Coloss. etc. 
Basil, 1565. 

OLEvianus (Gaspar), WVotae, etc. Gen. 1580. 

Qutros (Aug. de), Comment. Lugd. 1623. 

Rotiock (Rob.), Jn Ep. Pauli ad Col, Comm. Edin, 1600, 
Sticutincius, Comm. in plerosque N.T. libros. Eleutherop. 
1656, 
Scumip (Seb.), Paraphrasis super Ep. ad Col. Strassb. 
1696, ad. ; 

Suicer (J. H.), Ze Zp. S. Pauli ad Col. Comment. crit. 
exeget. theolog. Tiguri, 1669. 

WoopHEap. See Lphesians. 

Zancutus (Hier.), Comm. Opp. Gen. 1619. 

Zuincuius (Ulr.), Comm. Opp. Tiguri [1545} 


Eighteenth Century. 


BaumcarTEen. See Lphesians. 

Boysen, Erklarung, u.s.W. Quedlinb. 1766-81. 

Gueicu, Predigten. Dresd. 1717. 

Hazevoet, Verklaering. Leyden, 1720. 

Konine, Ofenlegging. Leyden, 1739. 

Lurxen, Predigten. Gardel. 1718, al, 

MicHAELIs. See Lphesians. 

PEIRCE (Jas.), A Paraphrase and Notes on the Epp. to the Col. 
Phil. and Heb. after the manner of Mr. Locke. Lond. 1727, ad. 

RoE, Ep. Pauli ad Col, exegesis. Trai \b7 31s 

Storr (Gottlob Chr.), Dissertatio exegetica in Epistolae ad 
Col. partem priorem {et poster]. Tiibing. 1783-87 ; transl, Edinb. 
1842. 

Streso, Meditationes. Amst. 1708. 

Tit (Salomon v.). See Ephesians. 

ZACHARIAE (G. T.). See Ephesians. 


Nineteenth Century. 


ALEXANDER (Wm., Archbishop of Armagh), Commentary ; in 
the “ Speaker's Commentary.” London 

Baur (Felix), Comment. iiber d. Brief Pauli au die Kol. mit 
stater Beriichsichtigung d. Gltern u, neuern Ausleger. Basel, 1833. 

Barry. See Lphesians. 

BauMGaRTEN-Crusius. See Ephesians. 

Bret. See Zphesians. 

Bispinc, Zrk/drung. Miinster, 1855. 
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BieEex. See Lphesians. 

BOHMER (W.), Theol. Auslegung des Pauli Sendschreiben an die 
Col. Breslau, 1835. 

Braune. See Lphesians, ; 

DaLMER (Ed. Fr.), Auslegung, u.s.w. Gotha, 1855. 

Decker, Bearbeitung. Hamb. 1848. 

EapDIE (John), Commentary on the Greek Text of the Ep. of 
Paul to the Colossians. Edinb. 1855, 1884. 

Ex.icott (C. J., Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol), 4 Critical 
and Grammatical Comm. on St. Pauls Epp. to the Philippians, 
Colossians, and to Philemon, with a Revised Translation. Lond. 
1857, ad. 

EwaLp. See “phesians. 

Finpiay (G. G.), “Colossians” in Pulpit Commentary. 

Fatt (J. F. v.), Vorlesung. iiber d. Br. Pauli an die Phil. Kol. 
ef, Tiibing. 1829. . 

GisBorRNE (Thos.), Exposition and Application... in Eight 
Sermons. Lond. 1816, 

Hetnricus (J. H.), Ja Koppe’s Nov. Test. Graec. ete. Géotting. 
1803, ad, 

Hormann (J. Chr. v.), Die Briefe Pauli an die Col. u. an 
Philemon, Nordlingen, 1870. 

HUuTHuHER (Joh. Ed.), Comm. u.s.w. amb. 1841. 

Junxer (Friedr.), Histor. Krit. u. philolog. Comm. Miinchen, 
1828. 

_ KAHLER (C. R.), Auslegung. Lislehen, 1853. 

KLoppErR (A.), Der Brief an die Kolosser. Berlin, 1882. » 

Licutroot (J. B., Bishop of Durham), St. Pauls Epistles to 
‘he Colossians and to Philemon, A Revised Text with Introductions, 
Notes, and Dissertations. Lond. 1875, al. 

Mac aren (Alex.), “Colossians” in Zhe Expositor’s Bible, 

MEssneER, Erklirung. Brixen, 1863. 

Moutz (H.C. G.), ‘““The Epp. to Colossians and to Philemon” 
ia the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. Camb. 1893. 

SCHNEDERMANN. See Zphesians. 

STEIGER (W.), Der Brief Pauli an die Epheser ; Uebersetzung, 
Erklarung, einleitende u. epikritische Abhandlungen, Erlangen, 
1835. 

TuHomastus (G.), Praktische Auslegung, u.s.w. Erlang, 1869. 

Watson (Thos.), Discourses. 3rd ed. Lond. 1838, 

Witson (Dan., Bishop of Calcutta), Lectures, etc. Lond. 
1845, a, 

W1gSINGER (J. C, Aug.), In Olshausen’s Comm. Koénigsb. 
1850; transl. Edinb. 1851. 

WOHLENBERG. See Lphesians. 

Weiss. See Ephesians. 
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Critical Discussions. 


See Ephesians, and add the following :-— 


NeanpER, Pfanzung u. Leitung a. christlichen Kirche, bk. iii. 
ch. 9, Eng. trans. (Biblical Cabinet), vol. i Deg 7 4: 

SANDAY (W.), art. “Colossians, Ep. to,” in Smith’s Dictionary 
of the Bible, 2nd ed. Lond. 1893. 

ScHMIEDEL (P. W.), art. “Kolossae” in Zrsch. u. Gruber's 
Allgem, Encyclopédie. 1885. 

SmitH (W. Saumarez, Bp. of Sydney, N.S.W.), art. “ Colos- 
sians” in Encyclopaedia Britannica, gth ed. 1877. 

WiccERs (J.), ‘Das Verhaltniss des Ap. Paulus zu der christ- 
lichen Gemeinde in Kolossae,” Zheol. Studien u. Kritiken, 1838, 
p- 165. 





THE 


EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS, 


11,2. SALUTATION. 


1, 2. Pau, a divinely appointed apostle, gives Christian greeting 
Yo the Church at Ephesus. May the heavenly Father, and the 
Lord Jesus Messiah grant you free grace and the peace which none 
else can bestow. 

1. Naédos. It is observable that he does not associate with 
himself Timothy as in Col. and Philemon; perhaps because it was 
a circular letter without any personal allusions. 

dmdaTodos Xptotos “Incod. Xp. ‘Iy. in this order with BD P 17, 
Syr-Harcl. Boh. “Inood Xp. SAGKL, Syr-Pesh. Arm. 

The ‘genitive is not simply a genitive of possession (as with 
SovAos, Rom. i. 1), although from a purely grammatical point of 
view it may be socalled. But the term admdcroXos gives it a further 
import. ‘This word had not lost its proper signification, as we see 
in 2 Cor. viii. 23. Phil. ii. 25, “A commissioned messenger of —” 
clearly implies, not merely “belonging to,” but “sent by,” as 
“ Ambassador of the King of France” obviously means one sent 
from him. The addition of kar’ émitayiv Ocod in 1 Tim. i. 1 is no 
objection to this. See on Rom. i. 1. 

Sia GeAyjpatos Geos. These words are also found in 1 Cor. i. 1; 
2 Cor. i. 1; Col. i. 1; 2 Tim. i. 1. Their occurrence in 2 Tim. 
sufficiently proves (to those who accept the Pauline authorship of 
that Ep.) that they are not added in order to enchance the writer’s 
apostolic authority, or to justify his undertaking to instruct a 
Church to which he was a stranger (von Soden on Col.), nor yet 
because he has in his mind “the great subject of what he is about 
to treat, and himself as the authorised expositor of it” (Alford). 
It simply expresses what was always present to his mind, that his 
mission was due to the special and undeserved providence of God, 

3 . 
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not to any merit of his own. Compare 2 Cor. viii. 5. The same 
idea is expressed in 1 Tim. i. 1 by kat émitayyv Ocov. 

rois dyiots (= Phil., Col.). In the earlier Epistles the address 
is TH éxxAnoia (Cor., Gal., Thess.). The substitution is not to be 
attributed to any incompleteness of organisation, for éxkAnota is 
used in Philem. 2, and éxxA. does not seem to include the idea 
of organisation. The use of dyvo certainly gives a more personal 
colouring to the Epistle as if addressed to the members of the 
Church as individuals rather than as a body. 

of &yvor, frequent in the N.T., is always a substantive (except 
perhaps Heb. iii. 1). It was a term transferred from the Israel of 
the Old Testament to the Christians as the true people of God, 
its primary sense, like that of the corresponding Hebrew word, 
being “consecrated to God.” The notion of inward personal 
holiness becomes attached to it from the thought of the obligation 
laid on those who are so set apart to a “holy” God; and God 
Himself is so called as the object of supremest reverence. 

rois odaw [ev Edéow], x.7.A. The evidence for and against the 
bracketed words may be here summarily stated (for a fuller dis- 
cussion see Introduction). They are omitted in 8 B (but supplied 
in both by later hands). In cod. 67 they are expunged by the 
later corrector (who records many very ancient readings). To 
these we must add the MSS. mentioned by S. Basil (fourth cent.) 
and the text used by Origen. They are present in all other MSS., 
and Fathers and all versions. 

Their omission, if they are genuine, would be hard to account 
for. That they should be omitted in consequence of critical 
doubts as to the destination of the Epistle founded on its contents 
is beyond the bounds of probability. On the other hand, if the 
Epistle was addressed to a circle of Churches of which Ephesus 
was chief, the insertion of the words would be natural. 

If we have to interpret rots otow Kal microis, K.T.d. the render- 
ing will be: “the saints who are also faithful.” This would by 
no means imply that there might be ayo. who were not WOT Oly 
but would rather give prominence to the thought that the apostle 
did not recognise any as dyor, in the technical sense, unless they 
were also muorot. The only difficulty is that rots otow or TH otoy 
(with é«Anota) is elsewhere followed by the name of the place 
(Rom., Cor., Phil.). Of course, if we suppose a blank space to 
have been left in the original letter the difficulty does not arise. 
But it is observable that in Col. i. 1 the same thought is expressed, 
rois dylous Kal murrois ddeApots év Xpiord, where rots dyios Is to be 
taken as a substantive (see note there). 

Others connect otow with dydos, “who are truly saints” 
(Schneckenb.), or with both éy. and mor. in the same sense, or 
understand rots ovow as = who are in every place where Tychicus 
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comes with the Epistle (Bengel, comparing Acts xit. 1). Origen’s 
interpretation, “those who are,” need only be alluded to here. 

MuoTois may mean either “believing” or “ faithful, steadfast.” 
The former sense is adopted by Ellicott, Eadie, Meyer, a/., on the 
ground that here in the address rots dyious alone would not 
adequately define the readers as Christians, and that if we adopt 
the other sense we must either suppose the apostle to distinguish 
the faithful from those who were not so, or to assume that all the 
professed dyio. were faithful. It is alleged also that “faithful to 
Christ” would have required the single dative as in Heb. iii. 2. 
The phrase in 1 Cor. iv. 17, dyamnrov kal muorov év Kupiw, being not 
parallel, since év Kupiw belongs to both adjectives, Grotius, Stier, 
Lightfoot, a/., adopt the other signification, which the word cer- 
tainly has in Eph. vi. 21 ; Col. iv.9; 1 Tim. i. 12; 2 Tim. ii. 2; 
1 Pet. v. 12. If it meant here “believing,” says Lightfoot, it 
would add nothing to what is contained in dyiow. The use of the 
word with ddeAdots in Col. i. 2 is in favour of the latter view, 
which agrees with the classical use; but when used in such a con- 
nexion as here and in Col. i. 2, this presupposes “ believing.” 
Since all the dyvoe ought to be “faithful,” it would be quite in St. 
Paul’s manner to designate them as such, unless he had positive 
reason to the contrary. Whether we take the word as meaning 
“believing” or not, we are not to connect it directly with & 
Xpicr@ as if=“ believing in Christ Jesus” (morevovres cis), for 
the adjective is never so construed. “Ev Xpuord “Iyood is best 
taken with the whole conception dyvot kal micro. Such they are, 
but only “in Christ.” Compare vi. 21; 1 Cor. iv. 17; Col. i. 2. 

2. Kat Kupiou *Inood Xpiotod. “And (from) the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” The rendering of Erasmus, “ Father of us and of the 
Lord,” is sufficiently disproved by Tit. ii. 4, dd @cod zurpds Kal 
Xpicrod "Inco Tod owrhpos judv. See on Rom. i. 7. 

3-8. Praise to God for the blessings of salvation. The grant- 
ing of these was no new thing in God’s purposes, but had been 
determined before the creation of the world. The object to be attained 
was that we should be holy and blameless, and with a view to this 
He has admitted us to the adoption of sons through Christ, in whom 
we have received our redemption. 

8. Etddoyntds, according to the analogy of verbals in -ros, means 
properly, not “on whom blessing is pronounced ” (etAoynpévos), but 
“worthy of blessing,” érauwetoGar Kal Oovpdlerbor adéios Theo 
Mops. Cf. peumrds, “blameworthy”; édpards, “visible” ; muord 
“trustworthy.” In the N.T. it is used exclusively of God, an 
so almost always in the Sept. In Mark xiv. 61, 6 etAoynros stands 
alone for “the Blessed One,” z.e. God, this being a frequent Jewish 
mode of avoiding the needless utterance of the sacred name. 
Here, then, we supply, not éorw, but gor. See on Lk. i. 68. 
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8 ©cds kal warhp tod K. The natural rendering is “the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” eds and matyp being in 
apposition (so Jerome, Theophylact, Alford, Eadie, Olshausen, 
W. Schmidt, Stier). But Syr., Theodoret, Theod. Mops., followed 
by Harless, Meyer, Ellicott, take the genitive to depend on marnp 
only. It is said, indeed, that the former rendering would require 
re before xal; but cf. iv. 6, els Oeds Kat matinp wavtwv; I Pet. 1. 25, 
rov moyseva, Kat éricxorov, The expression, “God of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” is used in ver. 17, and the fact that it does not occur 
oftener can be no objection. See also John xx. 17, “ My God and 
your God.”  @eds pev os capkwbévros, TaTip 5é as Oeod Adyou, 
Theophylact. Chrysostom also prefers this view. We have the 
same combination, 6 @eds cal waryp rod K., Rom. xv. 6; 2 Cor. 
i. 3, xi. 313 Col. i. 3 (v2); 1 Pet. i. 3. 

& eddoynoas Has. “ Who blessed us,” viz. at the time of our 
becoming members of the Christian Church, or simply on sending 
His Son. Theodoret well remarks that men in blessing God can 
only offer Him words that cannot benefit Him, whereas God in 
blessing confirms His words by deed, and bestows manifold 
benefits upon us. Koppe strangely understands jas of Paul him- 
self. Besides the unsuitableness of this in the initial thanksgiving, 
aya, in ver. 15, is decisive against it. év radon eddAoyia. rvevpateKy). 
Blessings belonging to the spiritual sphere to which the zveipa of 
man properly belongs. This is not quite the same as “ referring 
to the mind or soul of man.” Compare Rom. viii. 4, 9, 10, where 
avevpa is contrasted with odpé, and 1 Cor. ii. 15, ‘where it is 
opposed to yvx7. That these blessings proceed from the Holy 
Spirit is true, but that is not the signification of the word, which 
characterises the nature of the blessings, not their source. Nor is 
the meaning “blessings of the Spirit” made out by the passages 
usually alleged in support of it, such as Rom. i. 11, “ that I may 
impart some xépiopa wvevpatixdy” ; 1 Cor. xii. 1, “ About spiritual 
[gifts]”; xiv. 1, “ desire spiritual [gifts].” Compare Rom. xv. 27, 
“The Gentiles have been made partakers of these spiritual things” ; 
1 Cor. ix. 11, “We have sown ra mv.”; x. 3, 43; Eph. Wi. 19, 
“spiritual songs,” and 1 Cor. xv. 44, @pa mvevuatikov. Surely, if 
“from the Spirit” had been intended, it would have been more 
naturally expressed by rod zvevparos. 

Chrysostom interprets the “spiritual blessings” as meant to be - 
contrasted with the material and temporal blessings of the Old 
Covenant, in which he is followed by Grotius and others. But 
there is no hint of such antithesis in the context. 

These blessings are not to be limited to the extraordinary 
gifts of the Spirit, as mdoy sufficiently shows. As Theodoret 
remarks, they include “the hope of the resurrection, the promises 
of immortality, the promise of the kingdom of heaven, the dignity 
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of adoption,” or more generally what St. Paul enumerates as the 
fruit of the Spirit in Gal. v. 22, love, joy, peace, and all Christian 
virtues, 

év tots émoupavios. The adjective is found several times in the 
N.T. in the sense “ belonging to or seated in heaven.” Sometimes 
opposed to 1a émtyea, as in John ili. 12 ; 1 Cor. xv. 40, 48, 49; 
Phil. ii. 10; with xAjous, Heb. iii. 1; dwped, 2d. vi. 43 warpis, 2d. 
xi. 16; Bacwd«ta, 2 Tim. iv. 18. It will be seen that a local sense 
cannot be insisted on in all these places. The contrasted word 
émyevos also has a transferred sense in Phil. iii, 19, ra émtyea 
dpovobvtes, and Jas. iii. 15, (copia) émiyetos, PuxiKi. 

In the present passage 74 érovp. appears to be interpreted by 
Theodoret as = heavenly things, érovpdvia yap ra ddpa ratra, and 
so Bengel, “declaratur 76 spirituali.” But this would be to explain 
the clear and familiar term by one which is less clear. It might, 
however, be taken, not as an explanation, but as a further defini- 
tion of the nature of the blessings. The article is not against 
this view, since it may properly be used to mark a class, It is, 
however, an objection that the phrase év rots ém., not found 
elsewhere, occurs five times in this Epistle, and in three of these 
places has certainly a local signification, viz. i. 20, ii. 6, ili, 10. 
The fifth (vi. 12) cannot be quoted as certainly local, so that it is 
not correct to say, with some expositors, that everywhere else in 
this Epistle the signification is local. Those who adopt this 
interpretation, “in the heavenly regions,” are not agreed as to 
the connexion. Beza and others refer the words to God (6 é 
rois ospavois edAdyyoas), but this is against the order of the words. 
Meyer takes them as a local definition added to evA. m., “ with 
every spiritual blessing in heaven.” The blessings of the Spirit 
are regarded as in heaven, and from thence brought down to us. 
Compare the description of the Spirit itself as 4 dwpea 1 érov- 
péos. It seems more natural to connect the words with eiAdynoas 
(Lightfoot), or rather with the whole clause «iA. é. 7. eA. 
xv. Not, however, taking the words as expressing literal locality, 
but as designating the heavenly region in which our citizenship is 
(Phil. iii. 20), where the believer has already been seated with 
Christ (ii. 6), “the heaven which lies within and about the 
true Christian” (Lightfoot). “Those spiritual blessings conferred 
on us create heaven within us, and the scenes of Divine bene- 
faction are ‘heavenly places’; for wherever the light and love of 
God’s presence are to be enjoyed, there is heaven.” So substanti- 
ally Harless, but connecting the words (as does Eadie) with evroyia. 

év Xpiord.1 By virtue of our union with Him, and as 
members of His body. But it must not be left out of sight that 


1 On év Xprg@ in St. Paul, see Weiss, Theol. Studien u Kritiken, 1896, 
pe 7 ff. 
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it is also in Christ that God confers the blessing (iv. 32). Not 
as if = 1a Xpucrod (Chrys.), as if Christ were merely the instrument. 

It answers the question, How? as the preceding clauses 
answered the questions, With what? and Where? the participle 
answering When? éy is omitted in a few cursive MSS., and in the 
edd. of Erasmus, Steph. 3, and Beza; but the omission is too 
slightly supported to deserve notice, except as accounting for the 
explanations of some commentators. 

4, xaOds, frequent in later Greek (from Aristotle) for the more 
classical xaOdep, “according as,” expressing that the blessing was 
in harmony with what follows, so that it has a certain argumenta- 
tive force, but does not mean (as the word sometimes does) 
“because.” The blessing realised the election. 

éfeéfaro. Generally understood as implying, (1) the choosing 
out from the mass of mankind, (2) for Himself. As to (1), although 
the idea of choice from amongst others who are not chosen is 
involved in the form of the word, this is not always prominent. 
For example, in Luke ix. 35, 6 vids pov 6 ékAceypévos (the true 
reading), we can hardly say, with Meyer, that it is as chosen out 
of all that is man that Christ is so called (cf. Luke xxiii. 35, 6 tod 
@cod éxAexrds). Here what is chiefly in view is not the fact of 
“selection” (Alford), but the end for which the choice was 
made, eivat quads, «.7.A. Oltramare argues from the aorist being 
used, that the election is an act repeated whenever the call is 
heard. God, before the creation of the world, formed the plan of 
saving man (all sinners) in Christ. The condition of faith is 
implicitly contained. The plan is historically realised under the 
forms of «Ajots and éxAoyy. Every man who by faith accepts the 
call is éxAexrds. The second element, for Himself, as implied in 
the middle voice, must not be pressed too far; cf. Acts vi. 5, 
“They chose Stephen” (éfe\éfavro) ; xv. 22, 25, “to choose out 
men and send them.” See Dale, On £//., Lect. li. p. 31. 

év a’tw, not év atrd, as Morus, Holzh. (and G, which has 
€avrS without év), which would be quite superfluous, but ev 
XpiocrG, as the context also shows. In Christ as our Head, not 
merely 4 ris eis adrév mictews, as Chrysostom. Christ is the 
spiritual Head as Adam was the natural. Compare 1 Cor. xv. 22, 
“As in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive” ; 
and Gal. iii. 16, “thy seed 6s eore Xpuords.” Believers were . 
viewed in God’s purpose as being in Christ adopted as sons 
through Him, it being God’s purpose to sum up all things in 
Him (ver. 10). Comp. 1 Cor. xi. 3. 

mpd kataBodfs Kéopou. The same expression occurs John 
xvii. 24; 1 Pet. i. 20, dd kar. x. is found several times (twice in 
Heb.), but-neither expression occurs elsewhere in St. Paul. It is 
= do rv aiwvur, iii, 9, “from all eternity.” 
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civor pas. The infinitive completes the notion of the verb, 
expressing the purpose of the éxAoy#=ézl tovTe iva dywor Gpev 
kai duopot, Chrys. Cf. Col. i. 22, droxatjnAAagev mapacricat 
ipas, «7.4. The usage is quite classical. 

&yvor and &pwpor give the positive and negative sides of the 
idea. é&pwpos properly means “without blame.” In the Sept. it 
is used of sacrificial victims, in the sense “without blemish” ; 
the word pdpos having been adopted by the translators as the 
rendering of the Hebrew for “ blemish,” “spot,” on account of its 
resemblance in sound to the Hebrew mim. In this sense papos 
occurs in 2 Pet. ii. 13, otAor cai pdpot. The adj. dpapos is used 
in the signification “without blemish” in Heb. ix. 14; 1 Pet. i. 19. 
St. Paul uses the word here and v. 27, also Phil. ii. 15 (true text) 
and Col. i. 22. In the last-mentioned place éveyxAyrovs is added 
to dylous kat déudpovs, and this favours the interpretation “ blame- 
less.” In Phil. ii. 15, also, duwpa seems parallel to dueparot, and 
is the opposite of pwpyrd in the passage Deut. xxxii. 5, which is 
there alluded to. On the other hand, in Eph. v. 27 the reference 
to omiXov # putida in the context favours the other sense. How- 
ever, as there is no reference to a victim in any of these three 
places, there seems to be no sufficient reason for departing from 
the proper Greek sense. In Jude 24 either sense would be 
suitable, but in Rev. xiv. 5 “blameless” is better, for the con- 
nexion is “in their mouth.” The word is so understood here by 
Chrysostom and Theophylact, d&ytos 6 rijs mlorews pEeTeXwV" Gpwpos 
88.6 xara tov Blov dvertAnmros, Theoph. ; dpapos 6 averiAnrrov Biov 
petiwy (zxwv, Catena), Chrys. 

Is this dy. cat dp. evar to be understood of the actual spiritual 
and moral state (sanctification), or of righteousness imputed 
(justification)? Harless and Meyer strongly maintain the latter 
view, which is also adopted by Moule on the ground of the 
context, while Harless even thinks that this alone agrees with 
apostolic teaching. The fact appears to be the very opposite. 
The ultimate end of God’s choice, as of Christ’s work, is sancti- 
fication. Compare Phil. ii. 14, “Do all things without mur- 
murings and disputings, that ye may be blameless and harmless 
children of God duopa (true text), . . . among whom ye are seen 
as lights in the world.” In v. 27 words similar to the present are 
used of a future ideal not yet attained. So Col. i. 22 compared 
with 21, 23, 28, 29; 1 Thess. iv. 7, “ God hath called us, not ézi 
dxabapoia, but év dyacpe.” Compare the same Ep. v. 23; 2 Thess. 
ii. 13,“ God chose you from the beginning eis cwryplay év éyacpe 
mvevparos.” And very distinctly Tit. ii. 14, “‘Gave Himself for us, 
that He might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto Himself 
a people. . . . zealous of good works.” Indeed, as Eadie 
observes, “the phrase ‘holy and without blame’ is never once 
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applied to our complete justification before God. . . . Men are 
not regarded by God as innocent or sinless, for the fact -of their 
sin remains unaltered ; but they are treated as righteous.” It is 
no objection to this that this perfection is not attained here, nor 
need we modify the meaning by understanding ‘‘as far as can be.” 
What is here specified as the purpose of the é«Aéyeofar must be 
the ultimate purpose to be achieved, and that is perfect holiness. 
This is the view adopted by Chrysostom, Theophylact, Calvin, 
and, amongst recent expositors, Alford, Ellicott, Eadie, Mac- 
pherson, Oltramare, Stier. It is confirmed by the following words; 
nor is it really against the subsequent context; see on viofecia. 
Katevémuov' avrov, t.¢, not merely before men, says Chrysostom ; 
dywwotvyy Cyret jv 6 Tod cod dpOadrpos opa. 

év dydarq has been variously joined with ééeAéfaro, with dy. kat 
dp., and with zpoopicas. It is, however, too far removed from 
éfehéEaro (although Macpherson regards this as no objection) ; 
but it is less easy to decide between the other possible connexions. 
In: support of the connexion with the preceding words it is 
alleged that the words év dydrp stand after the clause to which 
they belong in iv. 2, 15, 16, v. 2; Col. ii, 2; 1 Thess. v. 13 
(Lightfoot). But in all these cases the words preceding are verbs, 
or express a verbal notion (iv. 16), and are such that they could 
not be placed after év dydry. Alford strenuously maintains that, 
“in the whole construction of this long sentence, the verbs and 
participles . . . precede their qualifying clauses,” eg. vv. 3, 4, 6, 
8,9, 10. But this is no reason why the qualifying clause should 
not be placed before its verb here, if the writer’s purpose so 
required. Alford adds that this qualification of the preceding 
words is in the highest degree appropriate, love being the element 
in which all Christian graces subsist, and in which all perfection 
before God must be found. Nevertheless, the connexion with the 
adjectives “holy and blameless (or without blemish) in love,” 
appears less natural than with the verb, “having in love fore- 
ordained us.” It is fitting, too, at the beginning of the Epistle that 
God’s love should be the first to be mentioned, and very fitting that 
emphasis should be given to the love which moved Him so to 
preordain, by placing év dydzy first. So Chrysostom and the other 
Greek comm., Jerome, and, among moderns, Bengel, Harless, 
Meyer, Stier, Eadie, Ellicott, Soden, a/. 

5. mpoopicas gives the reason of efeA¢éaro, it is logically prior ; 
but in the counsels of God there is no priority or order in time. 
Compare Rom. viii. 30, ods rpodpirev TovTous Kal éxddecev. The 
verb appears not to be found in any writer before St. Paul. The 
prefix zpo has reference only to the future realisation, and does not 
of itself indicate that the act was apo xataBodjs kéopov. 

eis uloeciav Sia “I. X. eis adtév. These words belong closely 
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together, “unto adoption through Jesus Christ unto Him as His 
sons.” - Christ is vids yvjovos, Son by His nature ; we are sons only 
by adoption through Him. Cf. Gal. iv. 5, “God sent forth His 
Son ... that we might receive the adoption of sons”; also 
Gal. iii. 26, “ Ye are sons of God, through faith, in Christ Jesus” ; 
and Heb. ii. 10 f. But this viofecia is not yet complete; we are 
still looking forward to its completion, viodecfav daexSexopevor THY 
drolitpwow Tod cdparos jpov, Rom. viii. 23. The figure of 
adoption is borrowed from Roman law ; the practice was unknown 
to the Jews. els airév most simply and naturally joined with 
viobecia, “adoption unto Him,” viz. as His sons. Itis putting too 
much into the preposition to find in it the idea of inward union, 
or to compare with 2 Pet. i. 4, “partakers of the Divine nature.” 
abrév is obviously the Father, not Christ,through whom the adop- 
tion is. V. Soden, however, argues strongly that thus cis abrév would 
be superfluous, as viod. is a fixed terminus for the relation to God. 
The prominence of év air in vv. 3-14 makes the reference to 
Christ more natural. The dvaxepadrauioacbar ev Xp., ver. To, is the 
realisation of the zpoopifew eis abrdév. Col. i. 16 is a close parallel. 

kata Thy edSoxiay, According to Jerome the word evooxia was 
coined by the Sept. “rebus novis nova verba fingentes.” It means 
either “good pleasure, purpose,” ¢d doxeiv, “as it seems good to” ; 
or “good will,” according as the satisfaction is conceived as in 
the action, or as felt towards a person. The latter is the common 
signification in the Sept., but it also occurs there in the sense of 
“purpose,” Eccles. xi. 17, 9 evdoxia avroi evodwOycerar. Where 
the context does not point to a person towards whom the satis- 
faction is felt, the former meaning must be adopted; cf. Matt. 
xi. 26, odrws éyévero eddoxia éumpoobev cov, Here, then, it corre- 
sponds to 7 Bovdy Tod OeAjparos avrov, ver. II. 


In the Sept. eddoxla is used frequently in the Psalms to render the Hebrew 
rétsén, and, with the exception of a passage in Canticles (where it corre- 
sponds to Zérzah), it is not found in the other canonical books at all. 
Their usual rendering of the Hebrew word is dexrds.’ It cannot, then, be 
fairly said that ‘‘the translators” exhibit ‘* purpose” or ‘discrimination ” 
in their employment of the word. One translator often uses it, and some- 
times uses 6éAnua when eddoxta would have been more correct ; the others 
never. In Ecclus., however, evdoxla occurs fourteen times. 

Fritzsche (on Rom. x. 1) has discussed the meaning of the word at length. 
The verb evdoxetv (which is an exception to Scaliger’s rule about the com- 
position of verbs) is found only in later Greek writers, Polybius, Diodorus, 
Dionys. Hal., in the signification ‘‘to choose or think fit (to do a thing),” 
sometimes with the idea of being glad to do it, as 1 Thess. ii. 8. Greek 
writers also said evSox® rum or éml run, ‘to be content with something, or 
pleased with some person.” The construction eddoxeiy év rr originated with 
the Alexandrian writers (1 Macc. x. 47; cf. Matt. iii, 175 1 Cor. x. 5, etc.). 


1 The word is rendered @é\nua several times in the Psalms, including xxx. 
5, 7- In the latter place Symmachus substitutes eddoxla. 
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They also sail eddoxeiy rt, a usage not followed in the N.T., and els twa 

(2 Pet. i. 17); but in the meaning of the verb the Biblical writers do not 

differ from the later Greek. The significations of the substantive follow 

those of the text. It means first vo/untas, as in Matt. xi. 26, then ‘‘ content- 
ment,” Ecclus. xxix. 23, “ delight,” and as in Sept. most frequently ‘‘ good 

will.’ See on Lk. ii. 14 and on Rom. x. I. 

6. eis Zrawvor tis Bdéqs THs XdpiTos adTod. With a view to the 
praise of the glory (glorious manifestation) of His grace. The 
interpretations which make dogys a mere adjectival attribute, either 
of Zratvos (Grotius) or of xdpis (Beza), are weak and inadmissible. 
Chrysostom gives the truer view, iva # THs xdpitos airod ddfa 
dayOp. 

NC His grace.” We are so accustomed to use the word “grace” 
in a technical religious sense, that we are prone to forget the 
simple meaning which it so often has, “ undeserved bounty,” “ free 
gift,” Swpeay TH adbrod xdputt, Rom. iii. 243 Kar éxAoyyv xaptTos, 
Rom. xi. 53 xdpird éore ceowopevor, Eph. ii. 5. ‘Herein lies the 
magnificence, the glory, of God’s work of redemption, that it has 
not the character of a contract, but of a largess” (Lightfoot). 
This glorious manifestation (cf. Col. i. 27) fills the mind of the 
apostle. He repeats in ver. 7 “wealth of His grace,” and in ver. 
12 “praise of His glory,” and again in ii, 7, more emphatically 
still, “the exceeding wealth of His grace.” Hence the verb 
xapiCopac has its signification “to grant of free favour.” 

fis xapiracev ipas. is is the reading of 8 A B Aeth. Syr., and is 
adopted by Lachm. Tisch.§ Treg. Westcott and Hort. ¢& 7 is 
the reading of DGKL and most cursives with the Vulg. It was 
probably a resolution of the somewhat difficult attraction. The 
substitution of #s for év , especially when éy is so frequent in the 
context, is very unlikely. 

The attraction is accounted for by the construction xdpw 
xapitooy, like dydayv dyad, li. 4. Compare xdpitas xapiler Gar, 
Dem. 306. 28. 

Xapirdw, by the analogy of verbs in éw, means “gratia afficere.” 
Cf. xpucdw, zupydu, Oavarow, poppdw. Admitting this, two mean- 
ings are possible, according as the xdpis bestowed is taken sub- 
jectively or objectively, that is to say, as expressing the state of 
the individual or the grace of God. Chrysostom takes the former 
view, od pdvov duaprnpdtov dxjAda€er, GAAG Kal érepacrods éxrotnoer, 
‘“‘rendered us loveable,” followed by Theodoret, Corn. 4 Lapide, 
“ gratiosos nos reddidit,” and most Roman Catholic interpreters, 
some of whom even use this as an argument for “ justitia inhzerens.” 
Chrysostom says, it is as if one were to take a leper and change 
him into a lovely youth. Thus God has adorned our soul and 
made it an object of beauty and love. The partic. cexaputwpevos 
has this sense in Ecclus. xviii. 17. Clem. Alex., loosely quoting 
Ecclus. ix. 8, substitutes it for edudpdov of the original (Paed. ili. 11). 
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But both the prevailing meaning of xdpis in St. Paul, and 
more particularly the context, seem decisive for the other sense, 
for ver. 7 states in what respect God ev r@ jyyam., éxapirwoev being 
joined to this by é€v o. And the leading idea of the passage 1s 
the undeserved goodness of God. With the reading js there can 
hardly be any question that this latter meaning is alone possible. 
It resumes the evAdyynoas Huds év ro Xp. of ver. 3. 

év 7 tyammpévy. The MSS. D* G with the Vulgate add vie 
airod, a manifest gloss. The expression is not found elsewhere 
in the N.T. of Christ, but in the Apostolic Fathers it is used of our 
Lord, eg. Ep. Barn. 3, dv jroiuacey &v 7 Hnyarnpevw adtov. 

7. év6(=Col. i. 14), not = dud or fer guem; it hasa certain 
argumentative force, and can hardly be given a different meaning 
from the év before 76 #y. “In him, in whom.” Rom. iii, 24, da 
tis drodvr. THs ev Xpior@ "Iyood, though parallel in substance is not 
parallel in construction, since here év is closely connected with 
é,ouev. It is not apart from Him, but in Him alone, that we have 
our redemption. 


%xouev. D, Boh. read éoxouer, which B, Boh. have in Col. i. 14. 


thy &wodttpwow. The article appears to indicate that which 
you know of, tiv tporaywyyy, ii, 18 (but see Heb. X35). 


On dro\trpwois Meyer remarks, ‘‘the redemption, namely, from God’s 
wrath and penalties.” . . . ‘‘The purchase price was His (Christ’s) blood.” 
Other commentators also say that the word ‘does not mean simply deliver- 
ance, but deliverance effected by the special means of purchase. Even where 
the term is used in the New Testament, without any accompanying statement 
of the price paid, the idea of a ransom price is still present ” (Macpherson). 
The usage of the word and of its cognates by no means bears out this statement. 

First, as to the simple verb Aurpodv. In the active it means primarily 
to release on receipt of a ransom.” The idea ‘‘redeem by payment of 
a price,” is expressed by the middle. Quite similarly, when Homer speaks of 
the ransom of Hector’s body, it is Achilles who is always said Ave, while 
Priam is said AvecOau. In the Sept. the middle AurpodcGa: is of very frequent 
occurrence, but not always with the idea of a price paid. On the contrary, 
it often means simply ‘‘to deliver.” Thus it is used of the deliverance from 
Egypt, for which no price was paid. Isaiah (xliii. 3) says, ‘‘I give Egypt 
for thee.” Compare 2 Sam. iv. 9, ‘As the LorD liveth, who hath redeemed 
my soul out of all adversity ». Ps, cvii. (cvi.) 2, ‘* Whom He hath redeemed 
from the hand of the enemy.” 

So the English word ‘‘redeem” sometimes means ‘¢ deliver,’ 
Romeo and Juliet, ‘‘ Before the time that homeo come to redeem me.” 

In the N.T. Avrpodcdar occurs thrice: Luke xxiv. 21 (‘*to deliver 
Israel”); Tit. ii. 14, ‘*. . . from all iniquity”; 1 Pet. i, 18, ‘* . . . from 
our vain conversation.” 

The substantive Avrpwors occurs in Plut. Ara¢. xi. in the sense of “ redemp- 
tion” (of captives), In the Sept. it is used Lev. xxv. 48 of the “right of 
redemption,” and Num. xviii, 16. In the Psalms it occurs thrice in the 
sense of ‘‘ deliverance,” viz. cxi. (cx.) 9, and Cxxx. (cxxix.) 7. In the N.T. 
it occurs three times: Luke i. 68, éwolnoev AUTpwow Te haw abrod; ii. 38, 
rois mpocdexouévas AUTpwow Iopayd ; Heb. ix. 12, alwvlay AdTpwow edpd- 
wevos. : 


7 as in 
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Autpwrhs is used Acts vii. 35 of Moses simply in the sense of 
“ deliverer.” 

The verb dmoXurpoby signifies properly, not “‘to redeem” (Aurpodc@at), 
but to release on receiving aransom. Zfést. [Phzl.] ap. Demosth. p. 159, 
Aupiroxov . . . gvAdAaBav Kal Tas éoxdras dvd-yKas émifels dmredUTpwoe 
rardvrwr évvén. Plutarch, Pomp. xxiv. 4, p. 631 D, rw 6é kal Ovyarip 
*Avroviov . . . Kal ToAdGv xpnudrwy drehuTpsOn. Plato, Legg. xi. 919 A, 
Sroray ws éxOpovs alxwadwrovs Kexerpwuévous dmohuTpdog. Polyb. xxii. 
21. 8, Kal xpuclov ovxvod StomodoynPévros vmep rijs yuvaixds, Ayer avrny 
drovutpéowr (vid. also ii, 6. 6). Lucian, of Achilles, xpnudrwv ddlywv Tov 
“Exropos vexpdv dmohtrpwoas. The verb occurs twice in the Sept. viz. 
Ex. xxi, 8, of a master parting with a female slave (E.V. ‘“‘he shall let 
her be redeemed”), and Zeph, iii, 1 (where the Hebrew word means 
“‘licentious,” but was mistaken for one similarly written, which means 
‘¢ ransomed ”’). 

The substantive dmoAtrpwors is rare. Rost and Pahn give only one 
reference in Greek writers, viz. Plutarch, Poms. xxiv. 2, p. 631 B (speaking 
of the pirates), cwudrwy iyyeuorrkGy apraryal Kab modewy aixmareTuv atro- 
Aurpdces (“holding to ransom”) dvedos Foay rijs “Pwualov ayyeuovias. 
Thayer adds other references, Joseph. Avét. xii. 2. 3, wherdvwv dé 7 TeTpa- 
xoclwy raddvrwv Ths dmrohuTpboews yevicerOa pauevew, Tatra Te guvEexwpet 
(of Aristeeus paying the soldiers for their prisoners). Philo, Quod omnes 
probus liber, § 17, p. 882, dmoyvods droditpwoww dopevos éaurov dvexpijoaro. 
Diod. Fragm. lib. 37. 5. 3 (Didot’s ed. ii. p. 564, of a slave who had agreed 
with his masters for the purchase of his freedom); Scaevola, d0dcas riv 
drorttpwolv . . . dvecratipwoev. In the Sept. it occurs only in Dan. iv. 30, 
3 xpbvos pou Tis droduTpdcews Ae, 2.€. of Nebuchadnezzar’s recovery. 

As far as usage goes, then, it would seem that if we are to attach to 
darodbrpwots the idea of ransom, the word will mean ‘‘ holding to ransom” 
or “release on receipt of ransom,” not ‘‘ payment of ransom.” In the New 
Testament the word occurs ten times, and in some of these instances it is 
only by a forced explanation that the idea of payment of a price can be 
brought in. In Heb. xi. 35, ‘‘ were beaten, not accepting Thy darodirpworr,” 
the meaning connects itself easily with the classical use. It is ‘‘not accept- 
ing release.” If the idea of price is brought in, it can only be apostasy ; 
but those who offer the dod. are the captors. Again in Heb. ix. 15, dzro- 
NUrpwots TH mapaBdoewv is nearly equivalent to cafapiouds TOy apapriay in 
i. 3. The transgressions were put away; there was deliverance from them. 
In Luke xxi. 28, ‘‘lift up your heads, for your dod. draweth nigh,” there 
is no suggestion of a price. The opinion that the price is the destruction of 
Jerusalem is very forced. 

In Rom. viii. 23, viodeclay darexdexdmevor Thy dmrodiTpwoww Tod odparos, 
whatever interpretation is given of the latter words, they do not suggest 
the idea of a price paid. Nor does jpépa dmrodutpwcews, Eph. iv. 30, 
lend itself readily to this view. There are no doubt other passages in 
which it is easy to introduce the idea of payment of a price, but as 
the only ground “for insisting on introducing this in every case is 
an erroneous view of the primary meaning of the word, further proof 
is required in each instance! Certainly, however, the word implies 
deliverance from a state of slavery. The slavery from which we are 
delivered is a slavery to sin, Rom. vii. 23. ‘‘ Captive to the law of 
sin’; it is not death as a punishment, but spiritual death as a state. 
Christ gave Himself for us, to redeem us from all iniquity, Tit. ii. 14. We 
were redeemed by the blood of Christ ‘‘from our vain conversation,” 





1 On dmodtrpwots compare Westcott, Hed, pp. 295, 296; Ritschl, Rechif. 
«u. Verschn. ii, 222 ff; and Oltramare, in loc. i 5 : ¥ 
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1 Pet. i 18. Release from punishment is so far from being the chief idea, 
that it sinks into insignificance in comparison with that of deliverance from 
sin, without which it could not be. Here there is an insuperable difficulty 
in applying the idea of ransom by payment of a price. To whom is the 
ransom paid? We were not in slavery to God, nor is release from punish- 
ment to be obtained by any sort of payment of ransom. Hence the notion 
of early writers, that the ransom was paid to Satan. So Origen: daonv- 
Tpwots is ransom of those who are captives and in the power of the enemies ; 
we were subject to the enemies, the ruler of this world and the evil powers 
under him; the Saviour therefore gave the ransom for us. This was at 
least logical. 

Grotesque as this conception may seem to us, it kept in view the truth 
that it is release from the power of evil that is the main thing ; and this was 
rather put out of sight by the later view, which gave most prominence to the 
release from punishment. But this, apart from deliverance from sin, is 
what is truly impossible ; whereas given deliverance from sin, though suffer- 
ing may remain, one ground for it has ceased, and it will be felt more as 
chastisement than as punishment. 

For the notion of purchase, cf. 1 Cor. vi. 20, vii. 23, Christ, whose 
slaves we are there called because He bought us with a price, surely did not 
purchase us from God. So in the O.T. God is said to have purchased His 
people (Ex. xv. 16, etc.). See Dale, Lect. v. 


$a Tod atparos aitod. This suggests a different figure, that of 
sacrifice. On the idea of Christ’s blood in the N.T., see Westcott, 
Epistles of St. John, p. 34 84- He argues that “in accordance with 
the typical teaching of the Levitical ordinances, the Blood of Christ 
represents Christ's Life (r) as rendered in free self-sacrifice to God 
for man, and (2) as brought into perfect fellowship with God, 
having been set free by death. The Blood of Christ is, as shed, 
the Life of Christ given for man ; and, as offered, the Life of Christ 
now given to man, the Life which is the spring of their life.” The 
thought of Christ’s Blood (as shed) includes all that is involved in 
His Death, and more, for it “always includes the thought of the 


life preserved and active beyond death.” See especially John vi. 
tt is observable that in the parallel passage Col. i. 14, the 
words 81 700 afwaros adrod are not added (in the genuine text). 
Thy apeow Tov dpaprnpdrov (dpapriav, Col.) Why was this 
further definition of the doAvrpwors so carefully added both here 
and in Col.? Lightfoot (on Col. i. 14) suggests that this points to 
some false conception of the érod. put forward by heretical 
teachers, as we know was the case with the later Gnostics, who 
applied the term to their own formularies of initiation. Thus 
Irenaeus (i. 13. 6) relates of the Marcosians, Sia tHv dzrodvT pwow 
dxparyrovs Kal dopdrovs yiverOar TO KpiTh}, and (i. 21. 4) elvar de 
rerelav Grolvtpwow atryy THY ériyvwow Tod appyTou peyéBous. 
Not that any direct historical connexion between the Colossian 
heretics and the later Gnostics is likely, but the passages (and 
others cited by Lightfoot) “ show how a false idea of daoAvtpworts 
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would naturally be associated with an esoteric doctrine of angelic 
powers.” ’ ‘ 

kata TO wAodTOs, «.7.A. A term of which St. Paul is particularly 
fond. Paley calls it one of his “cant” words; “ wealth of grace,” 
“wealth of glory,” “wealth of wisdom.” Not to be resolved into 
“His rich grace”; but “the great fulness of His bounty.” The 
wealth of His grace, #.e. bounty, is shown by the great price paid for 
our ransom; cf. ii. 7, and Rom. ii. 4, ro¥ wAovrov THs xpyoToTyTos 
avrov. 

8. is émeptoceucev. The verb is transitive, for the attraction of 
the dative, very rare in classical writers, is not found in the N.T. 
(not Rom. iv. 17). For the transitive use of repiooedo, cf. 2 Cor. 
ix. 8, duvatet 6 Oeds wacayv xdpw wepicoedoon (2 Cor. iv. 15 is un-- 
certain) ; 1 Thess. iii, 12. The meaning then is, “ which He made 
to abound” (overflow) ; ddOdvws e&éxec, Theoph. The AV. with 
Calvin, a/., takes the verb intransitively, and therefore js as 
attraction for 7, ‘in which He hath abounded.” A third construc- 
tion is possible, viz. that 4s depends directly on zepiooevew, since 
7. twos may mean “to abound in.” Cf. Luke xv. 17 (zepio- 
cevovow dprwv, some texts ; but WH zepiccevovta) ; iva... mavTos 
xapiopatos meptooetys, Ignat. Pol. 2; so Beza, “qua redundavit” ; 
or, as has been suggested (Ellicott, p. 164), repicoedew might mean 
“to make an abundance of.” The first-mentioned rendering best 
agrees with the context. 

év tac copia kal dpovqoer. The distinction between these 
two words is clearly and pretty unanimously stated by several 
Greek writers. Aristotle (Zt. (Vic. vi. 7) says that codia is trav 
tyuwtdtwv, while dpdvycts is wept Ta dvOpwrwa Kal mepl dv éore 
Povrctoac Go; andin Magna Moralia, i. 35, ppov. is wept ra ouppé- 
povta. Philo (De Prom. et Poen. 14) says codia is pds Oeparetav 
®cod, Ppdvycis, mpds avOpwrivov Biov S.oiknow. So Plutarch 
(for. p. 443 F) says that pov. is deliberative and practical in 
matters which concern us; and Cicero (Of i. 43) states that it is 
“rerum expetendarum fugiendarumque scientia,” while codéa is 
“rerum divinarum atque humanarum scientia,” which last is the 
common definition of co¢éa, ze. in Sextus Empir. and [Plato] Def 
411. dpdvyors in the same place is defined (inter alia) didbeots kal? 
qv Kpivopev tt mpaxtéov kal ti ov mpaxréov., It is clear from this that 
ppovyois cannot be predicated of God; nor is this refuted by the 
fact that in Prov. ill. 19 and Jer. x. 12 it is so used. It is very 
fallacious to call each individual translator of an O.T. book “the 
Seventy,” and to regard such an occasional use as any evidence as 
to what was possible to an original author like St. Paul. With 
more reason might it be alleged that “discretion” might be pro- 
perly predicated of God, because it is so used in the English Version 
in Jer. x. 12. In both instances a word was wanted to balance 
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codéa in the parallel clause (in the parallel passage in Jer. li. the 
word used is ovveots). 1 Kings iii. 28 is irrelevant. Solomon is 
there said to have possessed ¢pdvyois @eod. This is a literal 
rendering of the Hebrew idiom, expressive of the highest degree of 
prudence. 

Nor is waco. co¢ia applicable to God, for aca. is not “Summa” 
(Wahl, a/.) ; it expresses, as Harless remarks, never intension, but 
extension ; raca Sivapus = “every power there is,” Col. i. 11. aca 
Sropovy, “all possible patience” (zd.). This is not invalidated by 
maoa é€ovcia, Matt. xxviii. 18; waca dopadeia, Acts v. 23; OF 
maca drodoyy, 1 Tim. i. 15; or the classical 7. dvéyxn 7. Kivdvvos, 
etc. In all these was is extensive not intensive. To say of God 
that He has done something zacn codia, would imply that, con- 
ceivably, the wisdom might have been only partial. 7 woAvmotktdos 
co¢ia, iii. 10, is wholly different, being the very varied manifesta- 
tion or exercise of His wisdom. 

Hence, whether we connect the words with ézep. or with yvdipucas 
they are to be understood of believers. This is confirmed by the 
parallel, Col. i. 9, iva tAnpwOijre riyv éxiyvwow Tod OeAyjpatos abrod 
ev réon copia kai cvvécet, Moreover, the main idea in the context 
is the knowledge of the Christian. The connexion with ézep. seems 
decidedly to be preferred to that with yuspcas, against which is the 
consideration that the making known of the “mystery” is not the 
proof of the abundance of grace, but of its abounding in the 
particular matter of codia cai ¢p. Meyer notes the climax from 
the simple 7s éxapirwoev Has to hs érepiocevoer eis Tas. 

9-11. God hath made known to us His purpose to sum up alt 
things. in' Christ, whether they be things in heaven or on earth. 

9. yvwpicas, ze. “In that He made known,” cf. Col. ii. 3. 

7s puocthpiov. We must be on our guard against importing 
into this word (as is done by some expositors) the meaning of the 
English “mystery,” as in Shakespeare’s ‘“ Mysteries which heaven 
will not have earth to know.” It signifies simply “a truth once 
hidden but now revealed.” The truth may be “ mysterious,” in the 
modern sense, but that is not implied in the word (so Lightfoot 
also, who, however, refers to 1 Cor. xv. 51 and Eph. v. 32 as 
instances of this accidental idea; but see Zos¢). Lightfoot thinks 
the term was borrowed from the ancient mysteries, with an inten- 
tional paradox, as the Christian “mysteries” are freely communi- 
cated to all, and so the idea of secrecy or reserve disappears. (Note 
on Col. i. 26.) In fact, it is almost always placed in connexion 
with words expressing revelation or publication. But there % no 
need to suppose that St. Paul had the heathen mysteries in his 
mind when he used the word. It appears to have been much 
more frequent colloquially than we should have supposed from the 
extant works of classical writers. In these the singular is found 
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once only, and that in a fragment of Menander, “ Do not tell thy 
secret (uvorrjpiov) to thy friend.” In Plato, Theaet. 156 A, the 
plural is used of secrets, “will tell you the secrets of these,” but 
with allusion to the pvorypra in the context. There are, however, 
other sources from which we may infer that it was not an 
uncommon word in the sense “secret,” viz. the Apocrypha, the 
Hexaplar translators, and Cicero. In the Apocrypha we find it in 
Tob. xii. 7, 11, “It is good to conceal the p. of a king” ; 
Judith ii, 2, “He (Nebuchadnezzar) communicated to them the 
secret (uvorjpiov) of his counsel” ; 2 Macc. xill. 21, ‘disclosed 
the ‘secrets’ to the enemies”; frequently in Ecclus., and, as in 
Menander, in connexion with warnings against revealing a friend’s 
secret, ¢.g. xxii, 22, xxvii. 16,17, 21. In Wisd. xiv. 15, 23 the 
word is used of heathen “mysteries,” E.V. “ceremonies,” but in 
vi. 22, “I will tell you, and will not hide ‘ mysteries’ from you.” 
In two places in Proverbs the Hexaplar translators have 
pvotipwov, “A talebearer revealeth secrets,” pvoTypta ; Xi. 13 Sym., 
xx. 19 Theod. So in Ps. xxv. 14, p. kupfov; Theod. “secret of 
the Lord.” It occurs several times in Daniel, where the AV. has 
“secret,” as ii, 18, 19, 27, 29. Cicero is fond of using Greek 
words in his letters, and no doubt the words he uses were familiar. 
Writing to Atticus he says, “Our letters contain so much ‘mysteri- 
orum’ that we usually do not trust them even to secretaries” (iv. 18). 
And in another place he writes a short passage entirely in Greek, 
because it is about some private domestic matter, saying, “illud ad 
te pvotixdérepov scribam,” 7. more privately (vi. 4). Ausonius again 
has “Accipe congestas, mysteria frivola, nugas” (Ep. iv. 67).} 
From all this we may conclude that pvorjpiov was an ordinary, or 
rather the ordinary, word for “‘a secret.” In the N.T. the same 
meaning holds, only that there it is always (except in the Apocalypse) 
‘Ca secret revealed,” and hence is applied to doctrines of revelation. 
Indeed, Rom. xvi. 25 might almost be taken as a definition yu. 
xpdvos aiwviors ceorynuevov pavepwhévros dé viv (=Col. i. 26). 
Such doctrines are the “mysteries of the kingdom of heaven,” 
Matt. xiii. 11 (cf. ver. 35), which were communicated by the Lord 
in parables, Luke viii. ro. There is not one passage in which 
this meaning is not suitable. Lightfoot mentions two in which, 
although the signification of the word is the same, there comes in 
from the special circumstances of the case the accidental idea of 
mysteriousness. They are 1 Cor. xv. 51 and Eph. v. 32, In 
neither place is this contained in the word. There is, indeed, one 
place in which other writers suppose this idea to be contained in 
the word itself, viz. 1 Cor. xiv. 2. But the true interpretation of 
that passage is, “He is indeed telling secrets, but to no purpose, 


1 In the Liturgies, when the priest is directed to pray “‘ secretly,” wvorixds is 
the word used. 
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for no one understands.” It is not because no one understands 
that they are pvorypia. This is, on the contrary, a polite conces- 
sion, as in ver. 17. In the Apocalypse the meaning “secret” still 
holds good, “the secret of the seven stars,” “the secret of the 
woman.’ 

The one doctrine which St. Paul frequently calls the mystery 
of the gospel was the admission of the Gentiles. It was for this 
that he was in bonds. 

Tod ehjpartos aitoé. Gen. of the object, the secret concerning 
His will. 

kata Thy evdoklav adtod. Not to be joined to pvor., which 
would be tautologous with rot GeA. atr., but with yvwpicas. It 
qualifies yvwepicas here as zpoopicas in ver. 5. €vd.=purpose 
(ver. 5). Compare Book of Enoch xlix. 4, “according to His 
good pleasure.” 

10. mpoddero. The prefix in zporiOer Ga is local, not temporal. 
“Set before oneself =to purpose ” (Rom. i. 13), or “ before others” 
(Rom. iii. 25). These three are the only places where the verb 
occurs in the N.T., but the substantive wpd6eo.s is frequent = 
purpose, either Divine or human (Acts xi. 23, xxvil. 13; 2 Tim. 
li. ro. Cf. zpoyerpiLeo Oar, Acts ill. 20 ; poarpetofar, 2 Cor. ix. 7). 

eis oikovoptav, k.7.A, ‘‘ With a view to a dispensation belonging 
to the fulness of the seasons.”  oixovowia means either actual 
administration of a household, etc., or the office of an administra- 
tor. In the latter sense the English “stewardship” correctly 
represents it ; in the former, which is the meaning here, though 
“dispensation” in its original sense well corresponds, it does not 
suggest to the reader the idea of “ house management,” which is 
contained in oixovoyia. This is founded on the conception of the 
Church as God’s household, 1 Tim. iii. 5 ; Heb. x. 21; 1 Pet. iv. 
17; hence in this Epistle believers are called oixetou rod @eo#, ii. 19. 
In the Gospels in five parables God is figured as olxodeorédrns, e.g. 
Matt. xx. 1, 11. In classical writers the word oixovouéa extended 
its meaning from the management of a household to that of a 
state. Thus Aristotle says that as household management is a 
sort of kingdom of a house, so a kingdom is oixovopia, It was also 
applied to systematic arrangement or management generally, as 
of the topics of a speech, of the parts of a building, etc. The 
kingdom of God had its own oixovopia, it involved a place or 
system of administration, the officers or oixovdpo. of which were 
the apostles and the ministers, 1 Cor. iv. 1; Tit. 1.7. For the 
later use of the term as specifically =the Incarnation, see Light- 
foot’s note, Eph. i. 10; Col. i. 25. 

V. Soden maintains that olx. here has the same meaning as elsewhere, 


viz. stewardship. The thought is that the object of the Divine purp ‘se 
should come to its achievement through an olxovéuos. Until the olkovouia 
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began the plan rested in God. Who the olxovéuos is, is not said in the text; 
probably, in the first place, God Himself (iii, 1). Moule more suitably 
regards the Son as the olxovduos, the “‘ purpose” being that He should be 
the manifested Dispenser of the period of grace. 


+. TAnpdépatos tov Kapdv. In substance equivalent to 7A. rod 
xpdvov, as in Gal. iv. 4, but includes the conception of a series of 
kaipot, or seasons, the last of which is marked by the mission and 
work of the Messiah, so that now the series is closed. Cf. Mark 
i. 15, werArjpwrat 6 xaipds. Kaupds includes the notion of fitness or 
propriety. The «apoé are conceived as spaces filled with events. 
Since a «. is not properly the object of an oixovoyia the genitive 
TAnpoparos is not gen. of object but of nearer definition ; cf. xpious 
peyadys Huépas, Jude 6. 

dvaxeparardcac0a, “to gather up into one,” seems to be an 
explanatory infinitive supplying at once the content of the 
puatipiov, the object of the eddoxéa, and the object reserved for the 
otk. But as a matter of construction most easily connected with 
the nearest, viz. olxovouéa, Some commentators prefer connecting 
it with mpo¢Oero, others with pvortjpiov. In_ classical writers 
kepdédotov means “chief point,” cf. Heb. vill. 1; and both 
kepodaow and dvaxkepaAaidw mean to sum up, summarise. So 
Rom. xiil. 9; TO yap ov porxevorets a on ev, TOUTH TO Ayo ava- 
kefadouotrat, So in a fragment of Aristotle, dvaxehadraacacbar 
mpos dvdpvyow. And so Quintilian defines the substantive 
évaxepadatwors, “Rerum repetitio et congregatio quae Graece dicitur 
dv. . . . et totam simul causam ponit ante oculos” (Zms¢. vi. 1. 1). 
Compare the late Latin recagitulo, formed in imitation of the 
Greek. Thus there is no ground for assigning to the prefix the 
signification “again,” as if there was in the word a reference to a 
bringing back to a former state, “in Christo omnia revocantur ad 
initium” (Tert. Monog. 5) (Meyer, a/.). The Vulgate, indeed, 
expresses this idea to the exclusion of kepaAaov, “ instaurare.” 
But as it has the same rendering in Rom. xiii. 9, we cannot con- 
sider it as meant for anything but a verbal equivalent. dva- here 
has the same force as in dvaywdoxew, dvaroyiler Oat, dvaperpeiv, 
viz. the idea “one by one.” So Lightfoot, who remarks that in 
the interpretation alluded to Tertullian found a serviceable weapon 
against Marcion, who maintained a direct opposition between the 
work of the Demiurge and the work of Christ. Chrysostom asks, 
ri éorw dvaxehadradsoacba; and replies, ovvayat. When he after- 
wards says, ravras td piav yaye Kepadry, we may suppose that 
he only meant a rhetorical play on words, since the verb is not 
derived from xefaAy, but from Kepadacov. 

The middle voice is appropriate as implying the interest 
which God Himself has herein; cf. eis airév in 1 Cor. viii. 6; 
Rom. xi. 36, 
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Ta éxl rots ovpavots Kal +a éml ths yqs. This is the reading of 
&* BDL, Theodoret,! Oec. and some cursives, and is adopted by Lachm. 
Tisch. Treg. WH. But AGK, most cursives, have év rots ovp., with Chrys. 
Theodoret,1 Theophyl. The variation in case after the same preposition 
has frequent parallels in classical writers. 

On the other hand, the usual contrast is éy rots odpavots and éml rns ys 
(ili. 15 ; Col. i, 20, in which latter piace there is a poorly attested reading 
él, perhaps from this passage). It must be admitted also (with Harless) 
that there is something strange in the use of éml, ‘‘ upon,” with rots ovpavois, 
for the nature of the case as well as the antithesis forbid us to understand it 
as ‘‘above the heavens.” 


ta wdvta, Shows that it is not the uniting of things in heaven 
with things on earth that is expressed. These are named in order 
to express the greatest universality. Hence also here, as with raca 
» «tlowts, Rom. vill. 19 sqq., there is no occasion to introduce any 
limitation except such as the context demands. ‘To the spiritual 
as to the poetic eye all nature seems to share in what strictly and 
literally belongs only to intelligent beings; nor is it hard to see 
that there is a profound truth in such a view. The introduction 
here of this view (new in St. Paul) of the extension of Christ’s 
work to things in heaven, is accounted for by his having in his 
mind the teaching derogatory to Christ, which is more distinctly 
referred to in the Ep. to the Colossians. 

The things in the heavens were understood by Locke to mean 
the Jews (those on earth being the Gentiles), in support of which 
interpretation he refers to Matt. xxiv. 29. He is followed by 
Schoettgen, Ernesti, and others. Chrysostom understands the 
angels, while others interpret the words of the spirits of the just 
of the O.T. (Beza and many others). 


11. éxAnpoOnpev, & B cursives generally, Vulg., Chrys. etc. 

éxAyOnpev, ADG, probably not a gloss but a result of ‘‘ parablepsy,” 
assisted by the greater familiarity of the latter word. The converse substitu- 
tion would be wholly unaccountable. 


év @ kal exdnpéOnper. Kar obviously is joined with the verb 
“for whom also,” not “we also,” as if it were kai jets. The 
purpose was “also” carried out. «A*pos, properly alot, 
then, like the English “lot,” “a portion allotted,” or “ portion ” 
generally. It is common in both senses in the Sept. as well as in 
classical Greek. It is not=“inheritance.” The verb «Anpdéw= 
“to choose by lot” or “assign by lot,” hence in the passive, to 
be assigned, as “‘éxAnpwOyv dovd7.” In this sense Chrysostom, 
Estius, etc., understand it here, KAnpov yevouévou juas efedeLaro, 
the word being chosen, according to Estius, to indicate that the 
election was not by our merit, and then zpoopicévres being 
added to exclude the idea of chance (Chrys.). 

The Vulgate agrees, ‘‘sorte vocati sumus,” and many modern 
interpreters. But this would be entirely without parallel in the 
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language of St. Paul, with whom it is God’s gracious will that is 
the determining source of the éxAoyy, not any eta rvx7. 

Many interpreters adopt the rendering, “we were chosen as 
His lot or heritage,” deriving the meaning of the verb from the 
second sense of xAjjpos. So Bengel, Alford, Ellicott. ‘The sense 
is good, but this meaning of xAypdée, in which the idea of chance 
is lost, is not sufficiently supported, and the idea of “‘heritage” is 
without justification. On the other hand, the interpretation, “we 
have obtained «jjpos” (kAffpos trav dyiwv, Col. i. 12), is unobjec- 
tionable in point of language; for xAypotv tut is classical, ¢.g. 
éy ékdotrw ékAnpwoav, Thuc. vi. 42, and it would be quite in 
accordance with analogy that «AnpotoGa: should be used in the 
sense “to be assigned a portion,” cf. POovodpar, Suaxovotpar, Matt. 
xx. 23; mucrevouat, Gal. ii, 7. It is probably in this way that we 
are to explain the usage in later Greek writers, exemplified in 
Aelian, Wat. Hist. v. 31, and Hippocrates, 1287. 15. In the 
former passage the serpent is said to have his heart near his 
throat. tiv KapSlav KexAnpwrat, x.7.X. In the latter, Hippocrates 
says, mAcova pepyyorpiny 7 Tysiy KexAnpdoOat THY téxvynv. In 
both cases the verb seems to mean, not simply “‘to have,” but “to 
have as one’s portion or xAjjpos.” The sense suits well, as it 
corresponds to the notions xAypovouia and zepurotyots in ver. 14, 
as well as to the é rows émrovpaviors, ver. 3, and coincides with 
that of Col. i. 12 above referred to; we may compare also 
Acts xxvi. 18, tod AaPeiv . .. KAnpov ev Tois Hyracpwevors, and 
XVil. 4, mpocexAnpdOnoav TH Ilatdw. The selection of the word 
is explained by the O.T. use of xAfpos, which made it appropriate 
for the possession allotted to the Jewish Christians (so Meyer, 
Soden, Eadie). That these are intended here, although jets 
is not expressed before ver. 12, seems probable from the close 
logical connexion with ver. 12. Besides, if iets be included here, 
vv. 130, 14 would be a weak repetition. 

kata Thy Boud}y Tod Oehhpatos adtod. This specification seems . 
meant to exclude all idea of any merit of the Jews in their 
kAnpotoba, As to the distinction between Bovdy and Oédnpa, 
and between the respective verbs, scholars are at issue. The best 
supported opinion is that BovA# involves the idea of purpose 
and deliberation, 6é\ev and OéAypa denoting simply will. So 
Ammonius states that 8. is used only of rational beings, 0. also 
of irrational. Thus, as Grimm says, 6é\w would express the will 
that proceeds from inclination, BovAoyo that from deliberation. 
Cf. Matt. i. 19, “not willing (0€Awv) to make her a public example, 
was minded, éBovdA7On,” etc. ; 1 Cor. vii. 36, 0 OeAa qoreitw ; 2b. 39, 
xiv. 35, «i 5 Te pabely OéXovew. Oédw as the less definite may be 
used there, but BovAoua: would be quite suitable. Some scholars, 
however, reverse this distinction. Here the combination ‘“ counsel 
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of T’is will” seems intended to express emphatically the absolute 
self-determination of God. Compare 1 Pet. iii. 17, «i @éAou 76 
GeAnpa Tod Ocod. 

12-14. We Jews had even in former times the promise of the 
Christ, which has now been fulfilled ; but the same blessings are now 
extended to you the Gentiles, and as the earnest of your inheritance, 
ye have been sealed with the Holy Spirit. 

12. eis 7d etvat, «.7.A. It seems best to take rods zponAmucdras 
as the predicate, according to the analogy of «is ém. in ver. 6 and 
ver. 14, and eis érawov 8d£ns aitod parenthetically. The article 
is necessary, since what has to be expressed is not that the jets 
were to have had the attribute of having previously hoped, but 
that it was their special privilege to be those amongst the Chris- 
tians who had had a previous hope. And if zpoyAz. is the subject, 
what reason can be given why zpoopuc. eis ex. 6. should be con- 
fined to them, seeing it applies equally to the tpets dxovoavtes ? 
Besides, this would be only a repetition of vv. 4, 5. The chief 
objection made to this interpretation is that the distinction be- 
tween Jewish and Gentile Christians does not come in before 
ver. 13; but this is only an assumption, as the exposition of 
ver. 11, just given, shows. We translate, therefore (with Harless, 
Olsh. Soden), “That we, to the praise of His glory, should be 
those who have before had hopes in Christ.” 

Meyer’s interpretation of rods mponA. as “ quippe qui” is incon- 
sistent with the article. 

To what does the zpo. refer? poeArifw might, of course, 
mean simply hope before the event, as zpoopiw implies an dpic- 
pos before the object of it appeared; and so Ellicott, Meyer, 
understand the word here, explaining the perfect as indicating 
that the action still continues; but this seems fallacious ; éAmilew 
continues, but not zpoeAmifew. 

It seems better then, with Beza, Bengel, v. Soden, to under- 
stand the zpo. as referring to the time prior to the conversion of 
the heathen. Whether it be understood thus or as “before the 
coming of Christ,” it is appropriate to the Jewish Christians as 
distinguished from the Gentile. But some expositors deny that 
there is any such distinction here (De Wette), and understand 
apo. as “before the Parousia.” But the kal ters Of ver. 13, 
together with the dxovoarres which is antithetical to rponA7., seems 
decisive. Compare Rom. xv. 8, 9, Aéyw 8¢, Xpiorov Sudkovov 
yeyevnoOar repitopis vmep GdnOelas @eod, «is 7d BeBardoar tas 
érayyedias Tov TaTépwv" Ta Sue vn tép, eAdovs (Ze. not trép 
dAnbelas) Sogdoat tov Oedv (not might glorify, as AV. and RV.). 

18. év G xal Spets. “In whom ye also.” There is much 
difference of opinion as to the connexion. Beza, Calvin, ad, 
supply #Amixare. . But if zpoyAz. is to suggest the supplement, 
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it would be mponAmkare, which is inadmissible. Meyer and 
Alford supply the substantive in accordance with the current 
expression év Xpior@ «iva, “in whom ye also are.” Not only is 
this extremely tame, but, considering the pregnant meaning of 
elvat in this phrase, it is hardly possible that it should be omitted, 
not having occurred in the previous clause. Erasmus, 4 Lapide, 
Harless, a, supply ékAnpdOyre. The objection of Meyer and 
Ellicott, that é«Anp. would thus be limited to Gentile Christians, 
though it formerly referred to both Jews and Gentiles, loses its 
force if the interpretation of ver. 11 above given be adopted. But 
it is awkward to go back so far, and a much simpler solution is 
that év 6 is connected with éogpayicOyre, the second é& @ being a 
resumption of the first, as in RV. with Theodore Mops., Bengel, 
Eadie, Ellicott, Soden. Thus the thought é Xpiore, which 
governs the whole section 3 to 14, is with the second év @ once 
more emphatically brought forward, while miorevcavres, as the 
necessary antecedent of éo¢pay., is given its proper prominence as 
distinguished from the prior condition dxovcavres. The repetition 
of tuets before murrevoavres is so far from being necessary that it 
would obscure the importance of that word. 

tov Aéyov THs GAnfetas. Cf. Col. i. 5. The word whose content 
is truth, ze. the gospel, xar’ éfoxyv sermo veritatis quasi extra 
ipsum nulla esset proprie veritas (Calvin), in apposition with 70 
cbayyéAvov THs @wrnpias tpav, the gospel, or good tidings, whose 
subject-matter was salvation. 

“In whom I say, when ye also believed, ye were sealed.” év 6, 
not to be taken with zor., for which there is no parallel in St. Paul, 
but with éodp. Meyer, however, with Calvin, Beza, a/., refers 
év @ to TO edayy., comparing Mark i. 15, mucrevere ev 7G edayyediv, 
and Gal. iii. 26, wires év Xp. I. But it is much more natural to 
understand it as=év Xpiord; and, of course, if the account just 
given of the first év 6 be adopted, this alone is possible. Compare 
Acts xix. 2, ef mvetua dywov éd\dBete miorevoavtes=“ when ye 
believed.” 

éoppayicOnte. Compare 2 Cor. i. 22, 6 cal oppaytodpevos Has 
Kat dovs Tov appaBdva tod zvevparos. The figure is such an obvious 
one that it is needless to seek for its origin in any allusion to 
circumcision, called a seal in Rom. iv. 11, or in the oriypara 
of certain worshippers of heathen deities. In later writers oppayis 
is used simply for “baptism”; but there is no reason to. suppose 
such a reference here, which would be too obscure. 

16 wv. THs ém. “The spirit of promise,” ze. which had been 
promised, ore xara érayy. aid éhdBopuev, Chrys., who, however, also 
gives a different view, as does Theoph. 7 ére é& éwayycAlas €860n 
ott THv TOV peAASvTwY ayabdv érayyeAiav Td mv. BeBarot. The 
latter interpretation must be rejected, because the word qvedpya 
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does not contain the idea of BeBalwors. “The Spirit which brings 
a promise” would be a possible interpretation ; but it is not the 
Spirit that is the immediate bringer of the promise, and, moreover, 
the other view agrees better with the connexion. 19 ayiw added 
with emphasis, ‘even the Holy Spirit.” 

14. d&ppaBdv, a Semitic word (Heb. fi27y), which probably (we 
may say certainly) passed from the Phoenicians to the Greeks, and 
from them to the Romans in the sense of our word “earnest,” a 
portion of the purchase money given to ratify the contract, and so as 
a pledge of full payment. In the N.T. it is found only here and 
2 Cor. i. 22, ver. 5 (in both places dpp. rod mvevparos). Triste 
be noted, first, that the earnest is of the same kind as the full pay- 
ment. Compare Clem. Alex., Zc’. Proph. xii, p. 982, ovre yap 
nav Kexopiopeba ore tavtos toTepotper, GAN’ olov appaBova. . . 
mpoceAndapev. So Irenaeus, “hoc est, pars ejus honoris qui a 
Deo nobis promissus est,” v. 8. 1. To this corresponds % azrapy7) 
roo wv. Rom. viii. 23. “The actual spiritual life of the Christian is 
the same in kind as his future glorified life ; the kingdom of heaven 
is a present kingdom ; the believer is already seated at the right 
hand:of God,” Lightfoot, who adds that the metaphor suggests 
and doubtless was intended to convey another idea, namely, that 
the recipient of the earnest money pledges himself to accomplish 
his side of the contract. és is attracted into the gender of app. 
according to a usual idiom ; cf. Mark xv. 16, THs avAtjs 6 éore Tpat- 
répiov, and Gal. ili, 16, 7 aréppati cov Os €oTt Xpiards ; also, 
perhaps, 1 Tim. iii, 16; Col. i. 27. 6 is, however, found in 
ABGL, Athan. Cyril, Chrys. and is adopted by Lachm., 
WH. — 

eis drohttpwow Tis TepiToLjcews. mepirouety means properly 
“to cause to remain over, to preserve alive, save.” It is so used 
both in classical writers and in the Sept. In the middle voice it 
means to acquire for oneself. So in N.T; Acts xx. 28, i» 
mepteroujcato bua Tov aiparos TOD iSiov. The substantive repuroinots 
occurs once in the Sept. in the sense of survival, 2 Chron. xiv. 13, 
cai tmecov Aidiowes ote py elvar & adrois mepiroinow. This 
appears to be the sense intended here by the Sept. “for the 
redemption of those who live.” 

Most commentators compare the expression Aads eis mepiroinowy, 
1 Pet. ii. 9, which is taken from Mal. iii. 17, €vovral por... els 
w., where eis 7. represents the Hebrew that is elsewhere rendered 
meptobavos; SO RV. “God's own possession.” It is a serious 
objection to this that «. by itself has not the meaning “ people for 
a possession,” or “ God's possession.” In 1 Pet. it is Aads, and 
in Malachi pou, that determines the meaning: indeed, as St. Peter 
is quoting from Malachi, his words do not supply a second instance 
of even this limited use of the word, nor any at all of N.T. usage 
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Meyer attempts to evade this objection by making atrod refer to 
" mepur. as well as 5déns, which is very forced. Another very strong 
objection is from the context. It is our inheritance that is in 
question ; it is of it that the earnest’ is received, and we should 
naturally expect that what follows «is would have reference to the 
complete reception of it. Instead of this, the interpretation quoted 
supposes the figure entirely changed, so that, instead of receiving 
an inheritance, it is we that are the possession ; a figure proper in 
its place, but here involving a confusion of thought which we can 
hardly attribute to St. Paul. Augustine seems to have understood 
the word as=“haereditas acquisita,” perhaps only following the 


Latin version, ‘“acquisitionis.” So Calovius, ““plena fruitio 
redemtionis haereditatis nobis acquisitae,” a meaning of z. which is 
unsupported. 


Beza remarks that we have to distinguish two deliverances or 
aroAvtpwcets ; the one which is past and finished, the other, the 
complete deliverance to which we have to look forward in the 
hereafter. The former, he says, might be called “‘docendi causa,” 
arrodvtpwos €Aevdepdoews, and, correspondingly, the latter az. 
mepiroinoews, “ liberatio vindicationis or assertionis.” His explana- 
tion of the construction, not the meaning of 7., seems to be essen- 
tially the same as that of Theodore Mops., Theodoret, and 
Severianus. They, however, understand 7. as 7 zpos Tov Ocov 
oixetwots. Thus Sever. says we are redeemed tva repiromfdpev 
cai oikeewhGpuev TH Meg, so that the meaning is, “ With a view to 
our full recovery of our privileges as sons of God.” But this is 
open to the objection just now brought against the RV., that 7d 
@eo required to be expressed. We are compelled, therefore, by 
the necessity of the context, to understand wepirotyois of our 
acquisition ; only it is not a thing possessed, the object of dzo., 
but possession or acquisition, the result of the complete dzod. 
(so Soden, and, in substance, Macpherson), “With a view to a 
complete redemption which will give possession.” In the three 
other passages in which z. occurs in the N.T. it means acquisition 
or saving, in accordance with the classical usage, viz. 1 Thess. 
Vv. 9, cwrnpias; 2 Thess. ii. 14, d6£ys; Heb. x. 39, wuyqs (cf. Luke 
xxLf19, kticerbe Tas Woxas tudr). 

15-19. Therefore having heard of your faith, I thank God, and 
L pray that ye may attain a deeper knowledge of the glory of the 
inheritance, and of the mighty power of God who confers it upon 
you. 

15. Avda toéto, Connected by some with ov. 13, 14, only, ze., 
“ Because ye also are in Christ, and have been sealed,” etc., since it 
is only in ver. 13 that the writer turns to the Ephesians. But better 
connected with the whole paragraph, vv. 3-14, “ because this blessing 
which we share is so mighty.” So Oecum., 84 ra daroxe(ueva dyaba 
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trois bp0as morevovor kat Brodor Kat Sia Ta ev Tots TwPnropevor 
rerdéxOar tpas. This is to be preferréd, if only because da rotro is 
too emphatic for so limited a reference as the former. It is used 
in transition to a new paragraph in Rom. v. 12; 2 Cor. iv. 1; 
Col. i. 9. The last passage is closely parallel to the present. 

Kayo. “TI also,” does not express co-operation with the readers 
in their prayers, or with others, of whom there is no hint; nor is 
it “I who first preached to you”; but it simply notes the transition 
from tyes. It is exactly parallel to «at jets in Col. i. 9, where 
the plural is used because Timothy is associated with Paul in the 
address. 

&kovoas is certainly in favour of the view that the Epistle was 
written, not to the Ephesians, but to readers to whom Paul had 
not personally preached ; and this appears to be confirmed by the 
similar expression in Col. i. 4. On the other hand, it must be 
observed that the same expression occurs in the Epistle to 
Philemon (ver. 5), Paul’s beloved fellow-worker, except that the 
participle is present tense. But this makes all the difference. 
Theodoret explains déxovcas here as referring to the progress the 
Ephesians had made more recently ; and so many moderns. But 
against this is the fact that in vv. 17 ff. this is prayed for. A frequen- 
tative force of the participle cannot be admitted. The frequentative 
force of the aor. ind. is only the result of its indefiniteness (Luke i. 
55 ff.). The time of the participle is defined by the principal verb. 

thy Kal’ ipas mor. “ Apud vos” = “among you,” but in sense 
equivalent to 7. 7. pav, Col. i. 4. Compare Acts xvii. 28, trav 
kad Spas mounrav; xviii. 15, vdyou Tod Kal” tpas= “the law that 
obtains among you”; xxvi. 3, Tov Kara "Tovdaiouvs eOdv. This 
periphrasis for the genitive seems to have been frequent in later 
Greek ; cf. Aelian, V. Z. ii. 12, 7 kat aitov dpery, Diod. S. i. 65. 
i ata. THY apxiv dadGecrs (laying down the government). There 
seems, therefore, no good reason to say, with Harless and Ellicott, 
that the phrase here denotes the faith of the community viewed 
objectively (the thing in itself), in contradistinction to 4 7. ipar, 
which expresses the subjective faith of individuals ; or with 
Alford, that it implies the possibility of some not having this faith 
(whereas all are addressed as moro), At most, perhaps, we may 
say that the form of expression was suggested by a view of the 
different classes of believers. That 7 7. inv could have been used 
is shown by Col. i. 4. 

alot év 73 Kuplw “Inood. ev indicates that in which the faith 
rests, as els expresses that to which it is directed, “ fidem in Christo 
repositam.” ‘The absence of the article before év marks the bind- 
ing of riots év t. Kupiy into one conception. 

kal rhy dydany Thy els wdvTas mous &ytous. rv dydiyy is omitted by 
x* ABP, Orig. Hier., inserteé by 8° DGKL, Syr. Boh., Chrys. The 
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insertion is supported by the parallel, Col. i. 4. Internal evidence is strongly 
in its favour, as mlariy els rods drylovs would be an unexampled expression 
(Philem. 6 is not an instance), The omission, too, is very easily accounted for 
by the passing of a copyist’s eye from the first to the second tiv. Lachm. 
and Westcott and Hort and RV. omit the words, but Tisch, Treg (not mg.) 
retain them. 


16. o8 ravopar edxapicray, K.t.A. edxapioreiv, in the sense 
* giving thanks, being thankful,” belongs to the later Greek (from 
Polybius onward). Its earlier meaning was “to do a good turn 
to,” and hence to “ return a favour,” to be grateful. 

of mavopar is usually joined directly with edx., while pvefay 7. 
is made subordinate, as specifying the further direction of the 
ciyapioria, But the following iva seems to require us to take 
pv. 7. as the principal notion, “TI cease not while giving thanks 
for you to make mention,” etc. It is not clear whether pveiav 
movetc a1, which also occurs ver. 16, Rom.i. 9, Philem. 4, means 
“to remember” or “to mention.” It is used in the latter sense 
by Plato (Protag. 317 E; Phaed. 254A) and other writers. Cf. 
Ps. cxi. 43 Sept. py. ex. tv Oavpaciwy avrod. 

For éi trav zpocevxav cf. Rom. i. 10; 1 Thess. i. 2. 


duav (after pretay) of the Text. Rec. is om. by § ABD*, added by 
De KLP; Vulg. Syr. (both) Boh., Orig. Chrys. G have duay after 
motovmevos. Compare the readings in I Thess. i. 2, where vudv is om. by 
s* AB. 


17. iva. If this passage were to be considered without 
reference to the parallel in Col. i. 9, the rendering “in order 
that” would be tenable (though it would be strange to say, “I 
mention you in order that”). But in Col. the preceding verb is 
aitovpevot. A verb of asking must be followed by words express- 
ing the content of the request. And there is an abundance of 
examples to show that in this and similar cases va has almost or 
rather entirely lost its final sense. Thus we have deioGat iva in 
Dion. Hal. eizé iva, xeAevew, eritpérewv iva. 

Also with OéAcv, ¢.g. Matt. vii. 12, doa dv OédAnte iva 
movoow: Mark vi. 25, OcAw va por Sds tiv Keharynv “Iwavvov: 
ix, 30, ovx 7nOckev va tis yvd: X. 37, dds Huiv a: Matt. x 25, 
dpxerov TO paOyrh iva yévytas: Xviill. 6, cvadpéper aird iva Kpepac Oy : 
cf. ée wa emt €vAov wdOy, Barn. Ep. v. 13: eAdyiotdy pou 
eorw iva, 1 Cor. iv. 3: éorw ovvyGela iva... arodvow, John 
XViii. 39: pioBos iva, 1 Cor. ix. 18. 

In modern Greek va is used as a sign of the infinitive = “to.” 
Winer quotes from the Conjfessio Orthod. mpéret va, déyerat vd, 
The usage above illustrated indicates the transition to this 
complete weakening of the original force of the word. 

6 @eds tod Kuptou, x.7.A.. Many of the early commentators in 
order to avoid the obvious sense of these words, of which the 
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Arians made use against the Divinity of Christ, interpreted 5dfa 
as signifying the Divine nature, xvpios the human. Thus 
Theodoret, @cdv pév ds dvOpirov, rwarépa 8& ws Meod, ddgav yap 
tiv Ociav dicw dvdpacev. Similarly Athanastus, ddogav Tov 
povoyev Kade. But this would surely require airod to be added, 
and the distinction would be out of place in this context. The 
apostle refers to the relation of God to the Lord Jesus Christ as 
an encouragement to hope for the fulfilment of his prayer. More 
inadmissible, and only worthy of note as a singularity of interpreta- 
tion, is the view of Menochius, who takes rot x. 7. I. X. as a 
parenthesis, or that of Estius, “Deus, qui est Domini nostri 
Jesu Christi pater gloriosus.” These devices are unnecessary, 
since the Lord Himself callg God “My God,” John xx. 17; 
Matt. xxvii. 46. The expression is neither more nor less express- 
ive of subordination than this, “the Father is greater than I,” 
which, as Pearson shows, was understood by the Fathers as spoken 
of the Divine nature of Christ. They did not hesitate to call the 
Father the Source, Fountain, Author, etc., of the Son or the whole 
Divinity. 

é mathp ths 8éés. “The Father to whom belongs glory,” 
cf. Acts vii. 2; “the God of glory,” 1 Cor. ii, 8; “the Lord of 
glory,” cf. Jas. ii. 1; and waryp tov oixtippav, 2 Cor. 1 33 7als0 
xepovBip. dédEys, Heb. ix. 5. 

The interpretation “author or source of glory,” if it were 
tenable, would give a good sense. So Chrys. 6 peydAa tpiv 
dedoxws ayaba. 

But the possibility of the interpretation is not proved. Poetical 
expressions, such as Pindar’s dowaéy rarnp (of Orpheus, which, 
moreover, is not=“‘creator,” but “inventor”), are not to the 
point, nor “hath the rain a father”? in Job xxxviii. 28; cf. xvil. 
14. “Father of spirits,” Heb. xii. 9, proves nothing, for the term 
there is introduced only as an antithesis to “fathers of our flesh,” 
and besides with the word “spirits,” “father” preserves the double 
notion of “creator” and “ruler,” as indeed the context there 
implies. ‘The nearest parallel is Jas. i. 17, raTip Tov potwv, where 
“the lights” are personified, and the notion of control is not 
absent. But there is no parallel to this in St. Paul, whose usage 
is shown by the passages above referred to. Alford’s view is that as 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, God is the Father of the 
glory of the Godhead which shone forth in the manhood of the Son. 

80m by Lachm. pointed dy as an Ionic conjunctive. The sense points 
to a conjunctive, but the form appears to be known only as epic. WH. 
give it in the margin, but in the text adopt 67, a later form for the 
opt. dol. B has 69, to which WH. give the second place in the margin. 
If the tva were truly final, the optative would create a difficulty, being pro- 


perly used after the present, when the attainment of the object is doubtful 
(Rost and Palm). 
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mveGpa coplas, «.t.4. According to Eadie, Ellicott, Meyer, 
definitely the Holy Spirit, characterised here suitably to the subject. 
On the absence of the article cf. Gal. v. 5, 16. But these instances, 
where mv. is used as a proper name without a genitive following, are 
not parallel. 

It is better to understand with RV. after Chrys. Theodoret, 
al., “‘a spirit of wisdom,” etc.; cf. 2 Tim. i. 7, ‘God did not give 
you mv. deAlas, ddAd Suvapews Kal ayarns Kal cwppovicpod” ; Rom. 
viii. 15, mv. dovdeias; Gal. vi. 1, mv. mpadrntos; Rom. xi. 8, tv. 
katavvgews (Sept.). That the spirit of wisdom here is the effect of 
the Holy Spirit, is naturally understood but not expressed. 

codia appears to be the more general term, droxdéAvyis having 
reference specially to the “mysteries” revealed to believers, not to 
the gift of prophecy, to which there is no reference in what follows, 
and to which the apostle did not attach so much importance (see 
1 Cor. xiii, xiv.). Harless, followed in substance by Eadie, re- 
gards dmox. as the medium by which cod/a is communicated. 
This relation would be more naturally expressed by dazroxdAvpews 
kal codias. 

év émyvdoer adtod, z.¢, of God, as appears from atrod in vz. 18, 19, 
Christ being first referred to in ver. 20. émtyvwous, “full know- 
ledge,” “major exactiorque cognitio,” Grot.; see 1 Cor. xiii. 12, 
dpre ywdhoKw €x pépous, Tore S& emiyvicopar Kas Kal éreyvdcOnv. 
This is generally joined with the preceding, some taking éy for 
eis (4 Lapide, Bengel, a/), or as = “by,” which reverses the 
relation of the knowledge of God with the gift of copia. Meyer 
and Ellicott understand it as marking the sphere or element in 
which they were to receive wisdom and revelation; Stier and 
Eadie, connecting the words especially with dzox., suppose them, 
while formally denoting the sphere, to indicate virtually the 
material of the revelation. If this punctuation be adopted, the 
latter view seems preferable. But all difficulty disappears if, with 
Lachm. WH. (after Chrysostom and Theoph.), we connect the 
words with what follows. The abruptness of refwricpévovs is 
much softened by the previous mention of the means. Indeed, 
the bold figure of enlightenment of the eyes of the heart seems 
to require some such definition as ev eémyvéce, which then 
naturally precedes, because of its connexion in sense with déoxa- 
Avis. 

18. repwticpévous tods dpOadpous, x.t.. A difficult construc- 
tion. The most probable explanation appears to be that the 
words are in apposition with zvedya as the immediate effect, and 
so dependent on dy, in which case, however, according to the 
sound observation of Bengel, “articulus praesupponit oculos jam 
praesentes,” we must render “the eyes of your heart enlightened,” 
med. being a tertiary predicate (so Harless, Olsh. Wold. Schmidt, 
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Soden). It is also possible to regard wef. as by anacoluthon 
referring to Syiv, rods 666. being the accusative of nearer definition. 
Somewhat similar examples of the accusative being used where 
the dative has preceded, and might be expected to be repeated, 
are found in classical writers, ¢g. treoti pot Opdoos ddutvdéwv 
kdvovcav dpriws éveipdérwv, Soph. ZZ. 479. The sense would be 
‘enlightened as to the eyes of your heart,” ze “so that ye 
may be enlightened.” Such an irregularity of construction is 
intelligible where it makes the sentence run more simply, not 
where it makes it obscure. 

A third construction is adopted by Bengel, Eadie, a/., accord- 
ing to whom the zed. agrees with 6¢6., the three words together 
being an accus. absolute, “the eyes, etc., being enlightened.” 
_ That is, the words are taken as equivalent to Tepwtiopevov TOV 
épOarpav. The possibility of this is questionable. Bernhardy 
(p. 133) maintains that absolute accusatives of participles should 
be banished from Greek grammars (cf. Jelf, § 581. 1). Acts 
xxvi. 3, cited by Pengel, is not in point, being a case of anacolu- 
thon (Winer). 


xapSias. This reading rests on decisive authority. It is that of N 
ABDGKLP, Vulg. Syr., Orig. Chrys. etc. The T.R. diavolas is sup- 
ported only by a few cursives, Theodoret and Oecum. 


bp0adpods Tis Kapdias, “eyes of the heart”; cf. Plato, Rep. 
p. 533 A, 76 THs Wuxys dupa, Aristotle in E£th, Nic. calls deworys, 
ro Supa THS Wuxijs (vi. 12. 10). Clement’s 7veoxOnoav jpav oi 
866. THs Kapdias may be an allusion to this passage. It is to be 
observed that xapd/a, with the ancients, was not only the seat of 
emotion, but of thought and moral perception. Here clearly it is 
as the seat of knowledge that it is referred to, hence “eyes of 
the heart.” See the contrary state, the darkening of the heart, 
Rom. i. 21. 

ais gor 4 Amis. Not “of what nature,” nor “quanta,” but 
simply “quae,” which includes “ qualis, quanta et quam certa.” 
é\mis THs KA., the hope which belongs to or is implied in our calling, 
ie. not merely the subjective emotion produced by our calling 
(taking ris KA. as gen. of efficient cause, Meyer, Ell.), the know- 
ledge of which does not require a special grace, but certainly 
including the content of this hope, not the object in itself, but as 
a conception (compare the use of our word “ambition,” “what is 
his ambition?” ze. the object of it as a mental conception). 
From the nature of the case the certainty is assumed. Compare 
Col. i. 5, “the hope laid up for you in the heavens (= Tit. i. 13), 
Heb. vi. 18, tpocdexdpevor tiv paxapiav éA\rida. The xdjors gives 
the guarantee for this, and includes it; it is, in fact, to this hope 
that believers are called ; ért wrovats éXriot kexAjpeba, Theodoret. 
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tis & wdodros ths 8déns THs KAnpovoplas attod. Not to be 
weakened into “rich glory” or “glorious inheritance.” “What a 
full grandiose cumulation, picturing, as it were, the weightiness of 
the matter!” Meyer. Glory is the essential attribute of the 
inheritance to be received, and the apostle wishes the readers to 
know how great the rich fulness of this glory is;.cf. Col. i. 27, 
“riches of the glory of this mystery.” 

év trois dylos. “Among the saints.” This is by most com- 
mentators connected with kAypovouia, a connexion which is 
naturally suggested by Acts xx. 32, dodvat KAnpovopiay év Tots 
Hyacpevors macw: cf. 2b, xxvi. 18, KAjpov ev Tols Hyvacpévors. It 
is a serious if not fatal objection to this that it would require the 
article tv to be repeated before év 7. ay., not simply because 
aivtod comes between, but because % kAypovopyia Meod is completely 
defined by this atrot. In fact, with this connexion the words 
would mean, “the inheritance which God has in the saints,” which 
is actually the meaning adopted by Stier, conjoining éxAypwébynper, 
ver. 11, which he interprets, ‘“‘ were made an inheritance.” This, 
however, would be out of harmony with the use of the word 
iInvthewN. ley (cise verse E4 ech. wh s wACts x 32. above). as 
well as with the context. Such phrases as rév ovyyevOv pov Kara 
oapxa (where o. is an adj., Rom. ix. 3); tov “IopaiA Kata odpxa, 
1 Cor. x. 18; 7a evn év capki, Eph. il. 113 Tov tpav fyrov trip 
éuov, 2 Cor. vii. 7, are not analogous. 

The construction then is, ‘“‘ What the riches of the glory of His 
inheritance is among the saints.” The community of believers is 
the sphere in which alone this zAoiros, «.7.A., is found. This 
does not require the repetition of 6 before év r. dy., nor does it 
give too great emphasis to the latter words. The object of the 
kypovouia is, of course, the future kingdom of God; but this 
future glory is treated by St. Paul as if present. 

19. kat ti 1d drepBdddov eyes, k.7.A. Supply, as in the 
previous clause, éor/, to which then we are to attach els jas, not 
duvdépews, “And what the exceeding greatness of His power is to 
usward.” Thus the two clauses are symmetrical, eis Aas corre- 
sponding in position to év rots dyéos. 

The three objects of «idévar are in reality one and the same 
under different points of view; the content of the “hope of the 
calling” is the inheritance of Heb. ix. 15, and this again in its 
realisation is an effect and proof of the dvvayues of God. Thus the 
object of the émyvwors is the blessing to be obtained in the future 
kingdom of God. 

kata THv évépyetay, k.t.A. Many commentators connect these 
words with rovs mor., understanding them as expressing the fact 
that faith itself is the result of God’s évépyea. But this would 
make the whole solemn exposition in ver. 20 subservient to zwT., 
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which is only incidental in the sentence. The connexion would 
be interrupted by a reference to the origin of faith. Besides, this 
would require us to give to card. some such meaning as “ by virtue 
of,” since our faith is not according to the measure of His power. 
The three objects of «iSéva: are so closely connected in themselves 
that it matters little whether we refer the words xara 7. € to the 
last only or to all three; naturally, however, the évépye is 
immediately connected with the last. This év. supplies the 
measure by which to estimate the power of God. 

As to the three words icxvs, xpdros, évépyea, the distinction 
appears to be that icxvs is inherent power, xpdros power expressing 
itself in overcoming resistance, and. évépyeta the actual exercise of 
power. The Vulgate has “secundum operationem potentiae 
virtutis ejus.” Each term has here its appropriate meaning, and 
there is no occasion to have recourse to a Hebraism, or to such a 
resolution as kpatos ioxupdv. ; 

20-23. . This power of God was shown in His raising Christ 
from the dead, and setting Him above all created powers by what- 
ever name they may be called, whether on earth or in heaven. fis 
relation to the Church, however, is more intimate, It ts the Body 
of which He is the Head. 

20. fv éviipynoev or évijpynxev. The latter is read by AB, Cyr., the 
former by § DGKLP. The versions naturally do not help. Lachm. Tisch. 
WH. adopt the perfect, WH. placing the aorist in the margin. Tregelles 
puts the perfect in the margin. The neighbouring aorist might readily lead 
to the substitution of the aorist for the perfect. The counter change would 
not be so easily accounted for. The perfect is properly employed, because 

‘the effect continues while the separate acts in which this évepyeiy realised 
itself follow in aorists. 

éyelpas. The time is contemporaneous with that of the 
principal verb; not “having raised him”; but as AV. “when 
He raised him”; or “in that He raised Him.” 


21. nal xaOioas. This is the reading of 8 AB, Vulg. The Rec. xal 
éxd@ucev is found in D GK LP, Chrys. etc.; avrév is added in 8 A, Boh. Syr. 
(both), but not in BDGKLP, Vulg. Tischendorf, who reads kal kabloas 
airév with & A, thinks a difficulty was found in this reading for two reasons, 
first, that although the verb occurs frequently in the N.1I’. it is transitive only 
in 1 Cor. vi. 4 (compare suvexd@icev, Eph. ii. 6); and, secondly, because 
nowhere else is God said to have placed Christ at His right hand, but Christ 
is said to have sat down at God’s right hand, 

Those who adopt the reading éxd@ucev think that more emphasis is thereby 
given to éyelpas as the principal illustration of the Divine power. The words 
seem to be an indirect quotation of Ps. cx. 1. Compare Ps. xvi. I1, and the 
request of the sons of Zebedee, Mark x. 37; and for the ground of the figure, 
1 Sam. xx. 25; 1 Kings ii. 19. Harless quotes from Pindar (of Minerva), 
Sekiay kara xeipa marpos ivear (/ragm. xi. 9). The words express participa- 
tion in the highest honour and power. So Stephen beholds Jesus standing 
é SefGr Tod Geo, Acts vii. 56. 


év tois émoupaviois has, of course, primarily a local signification. 
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But so also have xaO/oas and Sefrd. It is said that these “ distinctly 
local expressions” ‘‘tend to invalidate the vague and idealistic 
‘status coelestis’ urged by Harless” (Ellicott). But these expres- 
sions tell rather the other way. For surely no one will interpret 
the right hand of God locally, or the “sitting.” These words are 
but figurative expressions of honour and dignity. Some writers, 
indeed, lay stress on Stephen’s beholding of Jesus at the right 
hand of God. “As Stephen saw Him, so He veritably is,” says 
Alford; and Stier holds fast the “‘certum wov of heaven, yea of the 
throne of God in it.” With so literal a view as this ra éroupdvia can 
be nothing but extra-terrestrial space, or more properly (considering 
the earth’s motion), space in general. “The distressed mind 
instinctively looks upward (says Eadie) to the throne of God.” 
And Stier calls a similar observation of Passavant decisive. 
(How about the Antipodes, or ourselves at a later hour ?) We 
look upward in order to look away from visible things. 


B reads év rots obpavots, which is adopted by Lachmann. 


21. Srepdvw, “over above,” is not intensive, iva 76 axpotarov 
wos Syrdoy, “far above,” AV. See Heb. ix. 5, trepdvw avris 
xepouBiy ; Ezek. xliii, 15, b2. trav Kepdrwy mixus; also 1. Vili. 2, 
X19. 

Compare also Sroxdrw, Mark vi. 11, 5. rav roddv ipav, and Heb. 
ii. 8. There was a tendency to such compounds in later Greek. 

améons apxis Kal éEoucias Kal Suvdpews Kal Kuptdtytos. These 
words cannot be considered apart from the parallel enumeration 
in Col. i. 16, 7a rdvra év rots ovpavots Kat ert THs yns Ta dpara Kat 
ra ddpara, etre Opdvor cite kuptdryres eire dpxai etre eLovoiat, In Col. 
the abstracts are obviously used for the concrete; it does not, 
however, follow that the same is the case here where the nouns 
are singular, There St. Paul is contending definitely against the 
doctrine of angelic mediators; here he is only alluding to it. 
Vitringa takes the words here as abstract, understanding them as 
titles which belonged to the Messiah. In either case there is 
probably a reference to the use of the words as names of classes 
of angelic powers. The view that limits the meaning of the words 
to earthly powers may be set aside, as this would have little point 
in connexion with such a lofty expression of Christ’s exaltation. 
But the questions remain, Are the powers referred to only 
heavenly, or both earthly and heavenly? Are these heavenly 
powers good or bad, or both? and what conclusion, if any, can we 
draw as to the ranks and subordination of the angels? It will be 
convenient to answer the last question first, which we do without 
hesitation in the words of Lightfoot (on Col.), “In this catalogue 
St. Paul does not profess to describe objective realities, but 
contents himself with repeating subjective opinions.” First, neither 
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here nor elsewhere does he make any positive statement about 
the orders of angelic powers. To do so here would be, not to 
assist, but to interrupt his exposition of the doctrine of Christ’s 
exaltation. Nor, indeed, is it likely that here and in Col., writing 
to those who were in danger of giving too much prominence to 
angelology, and priding themselves on their knowledge of the 
unseen (Col. ii. 18), St. Paul should enlighten them by “an 
incidental revelation” (Ellicott), which could have no effect but 
to assist them in their futile speculations. The very manner in 
which he expresses himself here, kal ravrés évoépatos Gvopalopevor, 
«.7.A., indicates the contrary. As Lightfoot well remarks, “He 
brushes away all these speculations without inquiring how much 
or how little truth there may be in them, because they are 
altogether beside the question.” It is as if he said, “It matters not 
by what title they are called, or whether real or imaginary, Christ 
is elevated above them all.” The cite . . . ire in Col. gives a 
similar indication. He is impatient with this elaborate angelology. 


No doubt St. Paul took these names from the speculations to which he 
refers in Col. ii. 18, with which the Asiatic readers of this Epistle also were 
familiar. This is not mere conjecture. In the Zestaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, an early Jewish-Christian work (probably before A.D. 131), seven 
orders of spirits are named, the two highest, which are in the seventh heaven, 
being called Opdva and éfovelar. The others are described by their offices 
(Levi 3). Origen enumerates five classes, called in the Latin in an ascend- 
ing series, ‘‘sancti angeli, principatus (=dpyal), potentates (= éfovglar), sedes 
or throni (=@pévor), dominationes (=«vpidryres),” Opp. 1733, pp. 66, 70. 
But this cannot be regarded as independent of St. Paul. Ephrem Syrus, 
commenting on Deut. i. 15, gives three great divisions, subdivided thus: 
(1) Oeol, Opdvor, Kkupiorynres; (2) dpxdyyedot, dpxal, eEovalar; (3) dyyedou, 
Guvdpers, xepovBlu, cepaplu (Opp. Syr. i. p. 270). (Compare Milton’s 
‘thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers.”) 

The treatise of the pseudo- Dionysius ‘‘on the Celestial Hierarchy,” 
written about A.D. 500, and very popular in the Middle Ages, gives three 
classes each with three subdivisions, viz.: (1) @pévor, xepovBlu, cepadly ; 
(2) éEovcla, xupérnres, Suvdmers ; (3) dyyedor, apxdyyedo, dpxal. Perhaps 
too much importance has been attached in this connexion to these quotations 
by some expositors, as if it might be assumed that they were derived from 
independent sources. Origen seems wholly dependent on St. Paul, saying 
that he does not know whence the apostle took the names. 

It follows from what has been said that it is to no purpose to inquire 
whether the names are arranged in ascending or descending order, especially 
as the order in Colossians is not the same as in Ephesians, nor the reverse ; 
whence Alford supposes that here the first two descend, the next two ascend. 
More wisely Chrysostom calls the names donua kal od yowpifoueva, and 
Augustine, ‘‘dicant, qui possunt, si tamen possunt probare quod dicunt ; ego 
me ista ignorare fateor.” 

The universality of expression both here and in Colossians, where the 
enumeration is preceded by the words ‘‘in heaven and on earth, visible and 
invisible,” leads us to infer that earthly powers as well as heavenly are 
included. The terms dpyal, éfovola: are used of earthly powers in Tit. iii. 1, 
and in this Epistle in vi. 12 of evil powers. xupidrys occurs in 2 Pet. ii. 103 
Jude 8. Compare the Book of Enoch Ixi. 10, ‘‘angels of power and angels 
of principality ” (ed. Charles, p. 46). 
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Kal mayTds 6vopaTos, K.T.A. xaé here = and in general, cf. Demosth. 
De Contrib. xxxi. 4, kal Tyshs Kal dpxns Kat dyafod twos petadap- 
Bdvew, and Aeschin. adv. Tim., Sdrwv éxelvos, 6 wadatds vopoberys 
kal o Ipdkwv Kai of KaTd Tods Xpovous éxelvous vopobérau (Fritzsche, 
Maitth. pp. 786, 870). dvoya évopatdpevov is understood by many 
(including Lightfoot) to mean “every dignity or title (whethe: real 
or imaginary) which is reverenced.” But dvopa never of itself 
contains the idea of dignity; in such phrases as “the name of 
God,” it is because of the word with which it is joined that it 
acquires this sense ; so again in such phrases as zrotety dv., Exew Ov., 
év évomare evar, the idea of dignity does not reside in the word 
voua any more than in our word “name,” which is similarly used 
when we say “to make a name,” etc. The participle dvopafopévov 
also shows that the word is to be taken in its simple meaning. 
Nor is it “every such name,” which is quite arbitrary. 

of pdvoy, «.7.\. Chrysostom and Theodoret suppose these words 
to refer to our possible knowledge in the future life ; but it is not our 
knowledge that is in question, but the exaltation of Christ, which is 
thus declared to be, not temporary, but eternal. The form of ex- 
pression is common in Jewish writers, who, however, by “the world 
to come” understand the time of the Messiah. Cf. Matt. xii. 32. 

22. kal wévro, k.7.A., a reminiscence (not a citation as in 1 Cor. 
xv. 27) of Ps. viii. 7, where the words are spoken of man. Here 
the apostle adopts them as typically applicable to Christ, in whom 
they received a higher and more complete fulfilment. The context 
in the psalm itself, “all sheep and oxen,” etc., shows that this is 
not to be regarded as an interpretation of the psalm, but an 
application of its language in a manner familiar with Jewish 
writers. In Christ, humility was raised to a dignity far surpassing 
that which was assigned to it at its first creation. 

kat euxev adrov kepadhy Swép wévra tH éxkdyoia. The verb 
Suxev is not for @nxev, but with its proper sense, “gave,” is 
directly connected with 79 éxcA. The order of the words is not 
against this, for not only is the position of xepadyy o. 7. most 
appropriate to the general sense of the passage, which concerns, 
not the giving, but the giving as Head, but it is also necessary to 
clearness, in order that #rus may fol'ow éxkA. directly. «epadny 
‘mtp mdvra is not=summum caput, as if there were more heads 
than one, but simply “‘ Head over all.” 

28. i11g=not the simple relative, but “which, in fact, is,” “ut 
quae.” In order, says Oecumenius, that hearing of the head you 
may not think merely of rule and authority, cwpatixas npav eote 
xepady. There is an organic connexion; the life of the Church 
springs from its union with Christ as its Head.. 

7d TANPwLA TOO TA ThvTA €v TacW TAnpoupevov. A much vexed 
passage, which is ably discussed by Soden, to the following effect. 
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We find in iv. ro that it is the function of Christ to fill all things, 
having ascended to heaven and thence descending with the gifts 
communicated to the Church. He is here, therefore, called & 
wAnpovpevos TA TavTa. 

This He is able to do by virtue of His being the head over 
all. How this is to be understood is suggested by Rom. xiii. 9 sq., 
where that by which the law is fulfilled, namely, dydiy, is also 
that in which the law with all its parts dvaxefudaotra. If we 
transfer this to the present passage, it gives the result that the 
fact that 7a wdvra are filled by Christ coincides with this; but ra 
mdvra, dvaxepaXaotrat in Christ, ch. i, 10. And this expression 
corresponds with the conception that the Church, whose function 
is to be the means of this zAypotca, is so because Christ is given 
to her as Head. 

If Christ is to fill all things through the medium of the Church, 
He must first fill the Church. And with this the figure of cima 
agrees, since in a man the head fills the body with its thoughts 
and purposes, so that each member is determined by it and filled 
vy it, and that the more, the maturer the man is: comp. iv. 
13, 16, where the Ayjpwya rod Xp. is attained in proportion as 
the cya is, so to speak, full grown. In this view wArjpwpa tod 
Xp. is understood to mean that which is filled with Christ, and 
with some modifications this is the view adopted by most moderns. 

The difficulty is in the genitive relation, 7A. rod Xp. The word 
mAyjpwya has been very fully discussed, from a lexical point of 
view, by Fritzsche (Rom. vii. p. 469), to whom later com- 
mentators are indebted for their references; also by Lightfoot in 
an excursus on Col., and by others. The verb zAypdw means 
either to fill or to fulfil, complete. The meanings of the sub- 
stantive have been generally derived from the former signification, 
but it is important to keep the latter in mind. Like all verbals 
in -ya, the substantive has a passive signification. There are, 
indeed, one or two passages cited by Fritzsche and the lexicons 
as examples of an active sense, e.g. Eur. 7voad. 824, Znvos exes 
kurAikov TARpwpa KadXioray Aarpeiay, ze, filling the cups of Zeus, 
and Philo, de Adz. (ii. p. 39), miors 7 mpos Tov Ocdv, wapynydopyya 
Biov, tAjpwpa xpyorav €Aridwy = bonae spei ad eventum adductio 
(for faith is not the fulfilment of hope). These are not admitted 
by Lightfoot, but they are cited as examples of what would 
be properly called an “active” sense of tAyjpwya. That which is 
usually so called is really passive; for since the action of the verb 
has an indirect as well as a direct object, the substantive may 
mean either, “id quo res impletur s. impleta est,” or “id quod 
completur.” vats zAypotv is a familiar phrase for “to man 
ships,” and hence 76 zAjpwya and ra wAnpwpara of ships are the 
full complement of their crews or fighters, or both, cf. Xen. 
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Hell, i. 6. 16, & moddGv TAnpopdrov éxAehéxOar rods aplorous 
épéras. It is also used of the cargo, as by Philo, de vita Mosts 
(ii. 144), who speaks of 70 7A. of the ark. Suidas, too, gives 
rAnpdpara & trav vydv pdptos. The passive force in these cases 
will be more clear if we compare Xen. Hed. vi. 2. 14, where 
Iphicrates ras vads émAypou. The action was that of Iphicrates, 
but neither he nor his action was 7Ajpopa. The word is also 
used of the ship itself, as in Lucian, Ver. Lisi. ii. 37, dad Svo 
rAnpwopdrov gudxovto; 38, mévTe yap elxyov TAnpwpata,—a usage 
explained by Fritzsche from the sense “id quod completur,” 
but more simply as a figure of the same kind as that by which 
in naval histories the admiral’s ship is called “the admiral.” 

But we want to know the meaning of 7A. with a genitive. 
There appears to be no example of a ship being called 7A. 
émBarov or the like. qArjpwya tis ToAews Occurs pretty often, of 
the full population of the city, or of a combination of artisans, etc. 
complete enough to form a city (Arist. Pol. iv. 4, p. 1291, Tatra 
rdvra, 7.¢. all these workmen, yiveras Trjpopa THs mpdtys ToAcws. 
In the Sept. we have 7A. mis yis, THS Gardoons, etc., and in 
Eccles. iv. 6, 7A. Spaxés, a handful. In the N.T., still in the same 
sense, Mk. viii. 20, orupidwv tAnpopara, The sense *‘abundance,” 
often found, does not concern us here. The only example quoted 
to justify the interpretation of 7A. with a genitive, as = 7erAnpo- 
pévov, is from Philo, De Praem. et Poen. (ii. p. 418), “The soul 
by these three excellent things, nature, learning, exercise, yevonevy | 
adjpwopa dperav, leaving in itself no empty space for the entry of 
other things.” But the plural dperév here prevents our accepting 
the passage as a Satisfactory parallel to mA. Xpiotod (or Weod). 
The article also forms an objection to this interpretation. Since 
Christ, in the same sentence, is said to fill all things, how can the 
Church be defined as 75 7Arjpwpa, “that which is filled by Him”? 
Moreover, there is on this view no such parallelism between c@pa 
and 7X. as the supposition would lead us to expect. The idea of 
the head filling the body is too remote from common notions to 
be left to the reader to supply. ' 

Fritzsche suggests two alternatives, either “those who are filled 
by Christ, namely, with blessings,” or taking 7A, =“ multitudo,” 
‘plenum Christi agmen,” the paronomasia in the latter case being 
verbal. Eadie and Ellicott as well as some others do not seem to 
distinguish the two notions “filled with” and “filled by,” calling 
the Church “the filled-up receptacle of spiritual blessing from 
Him” (Eadie, adopted by Ell). If this is their view it is irrele- 
vant to quote mA. dperav or, as Fritzsche, tAypoto bar @cod (from 
Pollux). If they understand “filled with Christ’s presence or 
life” (as we surely must if this signification of A. is adopted), the 
words just quoted are inadequate. 
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Lightfoot’s view is that “all the divine graces which reside in 
Him are imparted to her; His fulness is communicated to her ; 
and thus she may be said to be His pleroma.” But this thought 
is not suggested by the connexion, and, besides, the interpretation 
makes cpa and rAjpwpa convey quite heterogeneous ideas. 

. There is, however, another meaning of zAjpwya which would 
give an excellent sense, and which has been adopted by Chrysostom, 
Oecumenius, Thomas Aquinas, and many others, namely, ‘‘com- 
plement” in the second sense of that word, viz. that which makes 
complete. This appears to be the signification in which the word 
occurs in Matt. ix. 16, Mark ii. 21, where 7d éri@Anpa, the patch 
put on the old garment, is called 76 Ajpwpe (although Lightfoot 
interpréts the word otherwise). This agrees with the use of the 
verb in connexion with xpeiav=to supply (Thucyd.). The ex- 
pression is then seen to be easy and natural; the Church as the 
body of Christ is the wA7jpwya or complement of Him, its Head. 
“He says mArjpwpa,” observes Chrysostom, “just as the head is com- 
pleted by the body, for the body is composed of all the parts and 
has need of each one. See how he brings Him in as needing all. 
For unless we be many, and one a hand, another a foot, and 
another some other part, the whole body is not completed. By 
all then is His body completed. Then the head is completed, 
then the body becomes perfect when we are all joined and united 
together.” To this it is objected that it supposes that Christ without 
the Church would be deficient, since 7Axjpwpua implies a previous 
irrypa. The objection leaves the figure out of account. When 
Christ is called Head, the figure implies that however complete He 
is in Himself, yet as Head He is not complete without His body. 
As Beza well remarks, “Such is Christ’s love for the Church, that 
He, as it were, regards Himself as incomplete unless He has the 
Church united to Him as a body” ; to which the apostle then adds, 
roo Ta wévra, K.7.r., to express that Christ does not of Himself 
need this complement, but that, on the contrary, all our complete- 
ness is from Him. There is here no inconsistency in thought, 
although a superficial inconsistency in words, in fact an oxymoron. 
Amongst recent expositors this view is adopted by Barry. 

Oltramare ably maintains the signification ‘ perfection” for rAjpwya. rd 


xipwud Twos means ‘that by which a person or thing is filled,” and hence, 
in speaking of persons, he says it signifies that by which a person is filled, 
perfected. -John i. 16, é« rob wrnpdparos atrod éddBoper, z.¢. of that with 
which he is filled,—an allusion to wAjpns xdptros Kal adnbelas, ver. 14. 
Usually it refers to qualities with which a person is filled, and which render 
him perfect, from mAnpoiv, ‘‘to render perfect (things),” as in Phil. ii. 2, 
mdnpdoaré pov Thy xapav: Eph. iv. 10, tva wAypwon Ta wavra: 2 Thess. i. 11, 
Wa... 6@cds hav. . . wAnphon wacar evdoxiay aya0wotvns. So mdnpote- 
6a, John iii. 29, ) xapa m un mem\ipwrat: xv. II, Wa... 2 xapa buadr 
awAnpw0q: 2 Cor. x. 6, drav mrnpwOq tpav  traKko7y: cf. Eph. iii. 19, v. 18; 
Col. i. 9. Hence werdnpwpévos, ‘made complete, perfect,” John xvi. 24, 
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‘xvii. 133 Phil. i. 11, werd. xaprdv Sixasoodvys, ‘perfect as regards the 


fruit,” etc., not as in Rec. xaprav, “filled with”; Col. ii. 10, éore év aire 
memAnpwuévor: Apoc. iii. 2, ob yap elpyxd cov Td épya memANpwmeva, K.TA. 
Hence rAfpwya, “‘perfection,”! Eph. iii. 19, wa wAnpwOfre els wav TO Tr. 
rod Geo: Col. i. 19, wav 7d TAIpwpa: ii. 9, wav Td TH. THs BedryTos: Eph. 
iv. 13, 7) WA. TOD Xpisrod. Hence Oltramare renders here “‘ the perfection 
(objectively, =the perfect work) of Him who makes all perfect.” The 
difficulty in this interpretation is just in the equation ‘* perfection = perfect 
work.” This requires further justification. ; 

We must decidedly reject the exposition which makes mAjjpwya to be in 
apposition with airéy, This would make jjris éorw 7d cya atrod a useless 
insertion, and worse than useless, as serving only to separate mh. from &dwxev. 
Moreover, if the words were to mean ‘‘even Him who is,” etc., they should 
come after airév; as they stand they could only depend on avrév fdwxev, 
* pave Him to be mA.,” which does not yield a possible sense. 


mAnpoupévov, not passive, as Chrys. (see above) and Vulg. 
(adimpletur), which would make 7a wavra év maou a solecism, but 
middle. We might interpret the middle here as=“ for Himself,” 
but the instance quoted above from Xen. /He//. vi. 2. 14, shows 
that the middle may be used simply in an active signification. 
The participle refers not to God, as Theodoret suggests, saying tod 
pev Xpvorod copa, roo S& warpods wAypwpa, but to Christ, as the 
parallelism shows as well as iv. 12, where tva tAnpwéon 7a wévra is 
said of Christ. év maou “in all” rather than “ with all.” 

II. 1-10. This exhibition of God's power has not stopped there. 
He has made us partakers of Christ's resurrection and exaltation, 
having given us life when we were dead through our sins. Not for 
any merit of our own, but of His own free grace, for it was when 
we were dead in our sins that He thus loved us. But though our 
salvation was not on account of any works of ours, it was God's 
purpose in His new creation of us that we should walk in the path 
of holiness which He designed. 

1. kat Spas from its position means “and you, too.” Resumed 
in ver. 5, where first the verb ocvve{woroiyce is expressed. Some 
commentators, indeed, have closely connected this with the pre- 
ceding verse, so as to make tuas depend on wAnpovpevov. But 
the relation between vexpovs and ovveé. is decisive against this. 
Lachmann, while taking tuas to be dependent on ovveg., puts only 
a comma after i. 23, so as to co-ordinate kal (cvvel.) duds with 
aitov éowxe. But in this case we should certainly expect jas 
here, since the apostle would be passing from what God has done 
with respect to Christ, to what He has done to Christians ; cf. 
i. 19, els Huds Tots mor. Moreover, i. 23 has the character of a 
solemn close, not of a parenthetical insertion; while the exposi- 
tion which begins in ii. 1 is too important to be regarded as a 

1Compare Plutarch, De Plac. Phil. i. 7. 9, Hrou évédevev els evdatmovlay 7) 


émemAipwro ev uaxapidrntt, *‘ either he lacked something for happiness, or he was 
complete in happiness.” 
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mere appendage to the foregoing. Hence, also, it is not a mere 
exemplification of the general act of grace referred to in i. 23. 
Rather are we to understand that the apostle, having spoken of 
the exceeding power of God towards those that believe, which 
might be recognised by reflection on what He had done in raising 
and exalting Christ, now, applying this to his readers, reminds 
them that in them also God had shown that exceeding power 
(Meyer). The grammatical structure is interrupted before the 
subject or the verb is expressed. It is taken up again with dé in 
ver. 4, where the subject is expressed, and in ver. 5 the object is 
repeated, which, however, is now changed to the first person in 
consequence of the «at is introduced in ver. 3. 

dvras vexpods Tois TapaTTépacw Kal Tais dpapriats pay. tyov 
is added with NBDG, Syr. (both) Vulg., Theodoret, etc. It is 
omitted by K L, most cursives, Chrys. Oec. A has éavréy évTas V., 
“dead as ye were through your trespasses and sins.” Many 
attempts have been made to distinguish between épapriac and 
raparrépara. Tittmann, following Augustine's distinction (ad Lev. 
qu. 20), supposes the former to be deliberate sins, the latter sins 
of thoughtlessness. Augustine himself in the same place suggests 
a different view, viz. that +. meant “desertio boni,” and dp. “ per- 
petratio mali.” He seems then to have been guessing. Certainly 
these distinctions are both untenable. Jerome takes zap. to refer 
to the beginnings of sin in thought, dp. to the actual deeds, which 
is not admissible. Many understand dy., which is the more 
general term, as meant to include the sinful disposition, rap. being 
only concrete acts. However reasonable this may be with the 
singular duapria, it can hardly be maintained of the plural. Ety- 
mology gives no help, for tapazirrw means to fall or go aside from, 
to miss, ¢.g. THs 6500, Polyb. iii. 54. 55 THs dAnOelas, 7b, xii. 7. 2, 
also without a genitive, to err. So that etymologically ap. is the 
same as djaptia, St. Paul appears to use the words as synonymous, 
see Rom. v. 20, va mAcovdon To rapdrTope ; ov S& érhedvacey % 
dpapria, x.7.4. Comp. also Rom. iv. 25 with 1 Cor. xv. 3. 

Nekpous is here taken by Meyer to mean liable to eternal death. 
That vexpot may be used proleptically appears from Rom. Viil. 10. 
In that case the dative is instrumental. But this is hard to re- 
concile with the tense of ovvefworoince. And surely it is very 
improbable that the apostle in speaking of the working of God's 
power towards them, would mention only their future deliverance 
from death, and not their actual deliverance from spiritual death. 
Nor could the readers fail to think of spiritual death. This sense 
is sufficiently indicated by rots wap. x.7.A., as well as by the follow- 
ing verse. So Chrysostom, eis Zoyarov Kaxias iAdcare (rotTo yap 
éore vexpwOqva). This figure of spiritual (or moral) death is fre- 
quent amongst the ancients. Clement of Alexandria says that & 
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Th BapBdpov prrocodpta vexpovs kahovar Tos exrerdvras TOV Soypatwv 
‘kal Kaburotdéavtas Tov vovy Tois mabecr Tos WuxeKots. The Jewish 
Rabbis have similar expressions. But Christianity has given a 
much deeper meaning to “death” in this connexion. We have 
the same phrase in Col. ii. 13, where év is not part of the genuine 
text, and 77 dkpoBvoria ths capKds tudy is against the mere in- 
strumental sense of the dative. It expresses that in which the 
death consisted. 

2. év ais refers to both substantives, though agreeing in gender 
with the nearer. epirareivy in this sense is a Hebraism. The 
figure has disappeared, so that we are not to press the preposition 
as if marking “the walk which they trod”; see Rom. xiii. 13, 
TEPLTATHTWLEV, Ly) KwMoLS Kal pEeJaLs, K.7.A., and the parallel use of 
mopeverOar, Acts ix. 31, 7. TO PdBw Tob Kvpiov. It is of frequent 
occurrence in St. Paul and St. John, but is not found in St. James 
or St. Peter, who use dvaorpépeo@au (a classical word, though not 
before Polybius) ; cf. 1 Pet. i. 17. 

kata Tov ai@va tod Kdcpou TodTov. ‘In accordance with the 
course of this world.” This combination of aidv and xécpos creates 
some difficulty. Elsewhere we have 6 aiwyv otros (1 Cor. i. 20, 
ii. 6, iii. 18, etc.), or 6 Kdopos otros, 1 Cor. ili. 19. 77 codia Tob K. 
tovrov in the latter passage being synonymous with 4 codia rov ai. 
rovrov in 1 Cor. ii. 6. But the two substantives are not syn- 
onymous ; aiwy means a period of time ; xdcpos, the world existing 
in that period. Thus Antoninus (ii. 12) says that all things 
quickly vanish, 74 pev kdcpw atta Ta oopata, 7H Se aidve af pvqwar 
airav. The signification “life,” frequent in classical Greek, especi- 
ally in the tragic poets, is never found in the N.T. As a para- 
phrase, however, “spirit of the age” fairly represents the sense, 
except that “age” refers to the whole period of this xécpos. 
Comp. Tacitus, “corrumpere et corrumpi saeculum vocatur” (Germ. 
i. 9). aidv being a technical word with the Gnostics, it was to be 
expected that some expositors would adopt a similar meaning here. 
Accordingly, this has been done by Michaelis, who supposes the 
words aidy tov x. 7. to mean “the devil,” with a polemic reference 
to the Gnostic aeons; and by Baur, who regards the expression 
itself as Gnostic, and equivalent to xoopoxpdrwp, vi. 12, meaning 
“the devil.” Holtzmann regards it as representing a transition 
stage between Paulinism and Gnosticism. As the ordinary signifi- 
cation of aiwy yields a perfectly good and Pauline sense, there is 
no ground for such hypotheses. If the devil were intended to be 
designated here as ruler of this world, we might expect some such 
expression as 6 Oeds rod aidvos rovrov, as in 2 Cor. iv. 4. 

kata Tov dpxovta Tis éfouclas tod dépos. Most expositors take 
eg. here collectively=ai éfovota, understanding rod dépos as ex- 
pressing the ss#ere of their existence. Such words as cvppaxia 
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for cippaxor, dovdcia for SotAo, mperBeia for mpécBets, etc., ex- 
emplify this collective use of abstract for concrete terms. So 
occasionally in English, as “ embassy,” “ flight ” (of arrows). The 
present case, however, is not quite parallel, since the distribution 
for which é&. is supposed to stand is the plural of this word itself, 
viz. ai égoveiat. This implies that the singular might be used of 
one of the égovata: ; cf. Rom. xiii. 2, 3, where, however, 7 ¢& does 
not mean a ruling person. To use it collectively for ai éé. is, 
therefore, very different from using 7 ovppayia for oi ovppaxor 
Besides, we must not assume that the word can be treated apart 
from the following genitive. 6 dpywv is defined, not by ris éé., but 
by ris e&. rod depos. For this reason, too, we cannot take 7. ¢. as 
a genitive of apposition=“ princeps potentissimus.” Now, the 
genitive following éfoveia is elsewhere either subjective, as 7 éé. 
Tov catava, Acts xxvi. 18; Tod wyeudvos, Lk. xx. 20; ipav, 1 Cor. 
- viii. 9 ; or Objective, téons oapxds, John xvii. 2; tvevpdrwv, Matt. 
X. I; tuav, 1 Cor. ix. 12. It is possible, therefore, to understand 
the words as meaning “ the ruler to whom belongs the power over 
the region of the air”; but this would create a difficulty in con- 
nexion with zvevparos. It is therefore perhaps best to take 
» é& rod d. as the power whose seat is in the air. Some com- 
mentators take dijp here as=oxéros; and if this were possible we 
should have obvious parallels in vi. 12, xoopoxpdropas tod oxdTous 
roorov, and Col. i. 13, THs eéovelas Tod oxdTous. But although dap 
is used in Homer and elsewhere of “thick air” in contrast to 
aidyp, as in Plutarch (of the first creation), ér: pev ovpavoy éxpuTTev 
dnp (De esu carn. Or. 1.§2), it does not appear that it can be used 
simply for oxéros, nor again that if so used figuratively, it could 
by another figure be used of spiritual darkness. What, then, does 
the expression mean? Oecumenius’ view is that as the rule of 
Satan is under heaven, not above, it must be either in the earth or 
the air; but, being a spirit, it must be in the air, dvous yap rots 
rvetpacw 7 evaépos Siarpy37 ; and this is adopted by Harless and 
others. The air being understood to mean, not merely the region 
of the atmosphere, but “all that supra-terrestrial, but sub-celestial, 
region, which seems to be, if not the abode, yet the haunt of evil 
spirits,” Ellicott, who compares Job i. 7 LXX, éprepurarycay tiv 
im oipavév, which surely is not to be appealed to as giving any 
light. Eadie ingeniously suggests that “ the dyp and xdcpos 
must correspond in relation. As there is an atmosphere round 
the physical globe, so air, éyp, envelops this spiritual xéopos,”—an 
atmosphere “in which it breathes and moves.” Compare our own 
phrases in which “atmosphere” is used figuratively, “an atmo- 
sphere of flattery,” etc. But if such a figure were intended, some 
word must be added which would indicate the figure, such as the 
words “breathes and moves” in Eadie’s explanation. Indeed, he 
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admits that it is perhaps too ingenious to be true, and falls back 
o1 the alternative that either the apostle used current language, 
which did not convey error, as Satan is called Beelzebub, without 
reference to the meaning of the term “ Lord of flies,” or that he 
means to convey the idea of “near propinquity,” or alludes 
to what he had more fully explained during his residence at 
Ephesus. That the notion of the air being the dwelling-place of 
spirits, and specially of evil spirits, was current, appears to be 
beyond doubt. Thus Pythagoras held cfvat rdvra Tov dépa Wuxov 
éumheov (Diog. L. viii. 32). Philo says, ods dAAor Pirdcodor 
Saipovas, d&yyédovs Muoijs ciwfev évopatew* Yoxal 8 elol Kara Tov 
dépa meropevat, In the Zesé. XII. Patr. it is said of 6 Sevrepos 
o’parés that it has fire, snow, ice ready for the day of the Lord’s 
command, & airé coi mdvra Ta wvevpata Tov éraywyav «is 
exdiknow TOV dvépwov (Levi, ap. Fabric. Cod. Apot. V.T. p. 547)» 
and in Zest. Benj. p. 729, Bedsdp is called 16 déprov veda. 
Drusius cites from the commentary on Aboth, “sciendum, a 
terra usque ad expansum omnia plena esse turmis et praefectis et 
infra plurimas esse creaturas credentes et accusantes, omnesque 
stare ac volitare in aere . . . quorum alii ad bonum, alii ad 
malum incitant.” There is no difficulty in supposing that St. 
Paul is here alluding to such current notions. Nor are we to 
suppose that he is conveying any special revelation about the 
matter. Harless’ objection, that according to the views referred 
to, the air was inhabited by good spirits as well as bad, is by no 
means fatal, since it is on the bad spirits that men’s thoughts 
would chiefly dwell, and to them would be referred evil sugges- 
tions and desires. ‘ 

100 mvedparos is understood by some (including Riickert and 
De Wette) as in apposition with rév dpxovra, Winer, while 
rejecting this view, admits that in this case the apostle might most 
easily have wandered from the right construction, namely, on 
account of the preceding genitives. It is, however, unnecessary to 
suppose this, although it must be conceded that the only admis- 
sible alternative, viz. that xv. depends on dpxovra, is more harsh 
as to sense, although the harshness is lessened by the distance 
from dpxovra. Adopting this, the sense is, “the ruler of the 
spirit,” etc. Here mvedua is not to be understood collectively, 
which it cannot be; it is what in x Cor. ii. 12 is called 76 wvedpua 
rod xécpov, the spiritual influence which works in the disobedient. 
It seems to be a sort of explanation of the preceding éfovc‘a. 

viv. Not “even now,” which would require xat viv, but in 
contrast to woré, when this spirit operated in the readers also. 

év tots ulols THs deelas. A Hebrew form of expression. We 
have “son of misery,” Prov. xxxi. 5; “sons of iniquity,” 2 Sam. 
vii. 10; “sons of Belial (=worthlessness).” Compare ch. v. 6; 
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Col. iii. 6; 1 Thess. v. 5 (“sons of light”); 2 Thess. ii. 3 (“son 
of perdition”). Greek authors used the expression raides Cwypdpov 
and the like, but not with abstracts. The opposite to vior dz. is 
réxva Srakoys, 1 Pet. i. 14. dzrefHera is not unbelief, but disobedi- 
ence; compare Rom. xi. 30, kai ipeis wore qreOyoate 76 Oecd. 
Chrysostom very curiously says, épas dru ob Big ovde Tupavvids dAAG 
meGot mpoodyerat; dmeiOevay yap elev, os av Tis elrol, amaty Kal 
meuBot tods wdvtas ééAxerat, But on Col. iii. 6 he says, dexvds ore 
mapa Td py TeacOjvar ev tovros elow. The former remark looks 
more like a rhetorical play on words than a serious comment. 

8. év ofs Kal fpets. Kal iets, “we also, we too.” Having 
spoken specially of the Gentiles in the preceding verses, the 
apost!e now passes to the Jews. The zayvres is certainly no objec- 
tion to this. “Even amongst us (the chosen people) there was no 
exception.” What more natural than to say “all of us also.” If 
advres included both Jews and Gentiles, jets would be quite 
superfluous ; and the emphatic kat #jueis would be unintelligible if 
it included tpeis of vv. 1 and 2. év ols is connected by Stier with 
aapamtépactv (which he thinks appropriate to Jews, as dpaptiass to 
Gentiles). His reasons are, first, that as viol ris am. are the 
heathen, not all the unbelieving, it would not be suitable to reckon 
the Jews amongst them ; secondly, that the harshness of supposing 
that év just now used with évepyodv7os is immediately used with the 
same object in a different signification ; and thirdly, that the 
parallelism of 2 and 3 compels us to take év als and éy ofs as 
parallel. With the reading tpév adopted above in ver. 1 it is 
impossible thus to separate wap. from dp. It might more plausibly 
be maintained that ofs refers to both substantives, the feminine 
having been adopted only because ép. was the nearest substantive, 
and the neuter being used where that reason does not exist. But 
we cannot well avoid referring the relative to the nearest ante- 
cedent when that gives ‘a suitable sense, and the change of verb 
from mepurateiv to dvactpépeo bar, which is more suitable if ofs be 
persons, is in favour of this ; “amongst whom we also,” belonging 
to the same class of the disobedient. 

dveotpdégypev. “ Versabamur,” “ lived our life”; ‘“speciosius 
quam ambulare,” Bengel, but rather perhaps adopted because 
mepurarev ev Tovs viois could not be said. 

év tals émiOuplars THs capKds. odpé, though primarily signifying 
the matter of the body, and hence the appetites arising from the 
body, is not to be limited to these, but includes the whole of the 
lower or psychical nature. In Rom. vii. it appears in the natural 
man as opposed to vos or éys in the higher sense ; in Rom. viii. 
in the regenerate it is opposed to zvetpa. Amongst the works of 
odpé are “strifes,” etc., Gal. v. 19, 22. Compare Col. ii. 13, 
“puffed up by the vois of his odpé.” The éridvpiat of the flesh 
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are therefore not merely the bodily appetites, but in general what 
Butler calls “particular propensions.” So here it includes odpé 
proper and d:avovat, 

mowodvres Ta Oedypara, K.T-d., expresses the result in act of the 
érOupiar; there is no tautology. Ardvows is not found elsewhere 
with a bad signification. In classical authors d:dvov. means the 
understanding, or a thought or purpose. In Aristotle virtue is 
mpoatpects peta Adyou kat Siavoras. The plural also is used by 
Plutarch in a good sense. In the N.T. it occurs frequently in a 
good sense, 1 Pet. i. 13, “girding up the loins of your 6, seeoF er 
ii, 1, “I stir up your pure 6.”; 1 John v. 20, “hath given us a 
8.”; cf. also ch. i. 18. Hlarless conjectures that the plural here 
is used in the sense common in Greek writers, viz. purpose, the 
plural suggesting vacillation ; and he compares the use of copia in 
Aristoph. Ran., and “sapientiae” in Cic. Zwusc. iti. 18. But this is 
too refined. It deserves notice that in ch. iv. 18 and Col. 1. 20, 
St. Paul speaks of his readers having been “darkened in their 
Sfavowa,” and “enemies in their 6.” Here, while by no means 
admitting a hendiadys, “‘cogitationes carnales,” we must at least 
allow that S.avovav acquires its bad significance from the preceding 
capxés, so that it nearly =“ the dp and its déavovau.” 

kal jpeOa téxva picet dpyis. This order, which is that of 
the Text. Rec., is established by 8 B K etc., Chrys. Lachmann 
adopted vce téxva, with AD GLP, Vulg. Syr-Harcl. 

The change from the participle to the finite verb need occasion 
no difficulty ; it is, in fact, required by the sense. Had ovres been 
written it would be co-ordinate with rovtvres and subordinate to 
dveotpddnuev, and explanatory of it, “doing the desires . . . and 
_ being the children...” Whatever view is taken of the latter 
clause, these two are not co-ordinate. Not merely, therefore, for 
emphasis, but because the latter is a distinct predication, co-ordinate 
with év ols aveorp., Or, more exactly, expressing a consequence of 
that, the verb is in the indicative,—“and so we were.” 

téxva épyis is understood by many as =actual objects of God’s 
wrath, réxva being used as suitable to Israel, and then by a sort of 
irony is added, not “of Abraham” or “of God,’ but “by nature 
of wrath.” There could be no objection to such an interpretation 
if it corresponded with the context ; but here, if the actual wrath of 
God were intended, we should expect it to be defined by @eod or 
the article, or otherwise. But how strange, if not impossible, would 
be the expression “children of God’s wrath”; and especially so 
here, where in the same breath they are described as at the. same 
time objects of God’s love, without anything to soften the apparent 
opposition! Nor can it be said that this is at all implied in the 
word réxva. On the contrary, we have several instances in the 
Old Testament in which “son of” followed by a word denotirg 
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punishment cannot reasonably be given any other meaning than 
either “worthy of,” or “in danger of.” Thus Deut. xxv. 2, “If 
the wicked man be a son of stripes, the judge shall . . . cause him 
to be beaten before his face,” etc.; rightly rendered in the Sept. éav 
dévos } tAnyGv. 1 Sam. xxvi. 16 (David to Abner), “‘Ye are sons 
of death, because ye have not kept watch over your lord.” 2 Sam. 
xii. 5 (David to Nathan), ‘‘ The man that hath done this is a son of 
death.” In these two passages the RV. has ‘correctly “‘ worthy to 
die,” and in the former no other interpretation is possible. In 
1 Sam. xx. 31, RV. has in the text (with AV.) “ shall surely die,” 
but in the margin “is worthy to die.” In Ps. lxxix. 11 and cli. 20, 
“sons of death” are “those who are in danger of death.” 

These instances, together with the indefiniteness of épy‘js, justify 
us in understanding the words to mean “ objects, ze. fit objects of 
wrath,” “deserving of wrath.” And so they are interpreted by 
Chrysostom, “We have provoked God to wrath, rovréorw, 
py) Huev Kat oddtv érepov” (explaining that he who is évOpazrov 
réxvov is dvOpwros). “ wdvTes émpdtropev agva épyijs.” Similarly 
Oecumenius, “As those who do things worthy of perdition or of 
hell are called rékva dmwXelas Kai yeéevvys [e.g. 2 Thess. il. 3; 
Matt. xxiii. 15] otrw Kal réxva épyijs ob afta dpyijs.” 

Why is ¢ucet inserted ? This question does not seem hard to 
answer. It must first be remarked that vous is opposed some- 
times to vdéuos, sometimes to bécis, dvdyxn, etc., but does not 
necessarily mean “ by birth.” Rom. ii. 14, the Gentiles do dice 
Ta Tod vouov; I Cor. xi. 14, 4 vous teaches that if a man have long 
hair it is a shame. Josephus says of David that he was ¢vce 
Sicotos Kal GeooeBys (Ant. vil. 7- 1), and of the Pharisees Picet 
érveikas exovow (xiii. 10. 6). We have dice piroyewpyoTaros in 
Xen. Occ. xx. 25. Compare also Philo, De Conf. Ling. p. 327 E, 
GAN od dytioyiKol yeysvaow Sco THs emoTypys Kal aperns CiAov 
érxov. It is, in fact, used like our word “naturally.” Here the 
opposition suggested might be to xdpere; but as the Jews are in 
question, it is more probably to decet, their covenant position as 
the people of God, by which they were holy branches of a holy 
root, to whom belonged the viodecta (Rom. xi. 16, 21). “We 
Jews, too, just as the heathen, were, apart from the covenant, 
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From the time of Augustine these words have been supposed by many to 
contain a direct assertion of original sin. Thus Calvin, ‘‘ Paulus nos cum 
peccato gigni testatur, quemadmodum ‘serpentes suum venenum ex utero 
afferunt.”’ 

But, first, this gives a very great emphasis to gtoe, which its position 
forbids. Secondly, it supposes Kal #ueba to refer to, or at least include, a 
time prior to é ols dv., which seems not possible. Thirdly, it does not 
harmonise with the context. That treats of actual sin (including, of course, 
character), and the immediate context of the Jews only. It would be natural 
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and intelligible that this description should be followed by mention of the 
wrath thereby incurred; it would also be intelligible, though less natural, 
that it should be followed by a statement that in addition to this we inherited 
a sinful and guilty nature. The interpretation in question supposes that 
neither of these is mentioned ;:the wrath incurred by actual sin is omitted, 
while that incurred by birth sin is mentioned without mention of its cause, 
which is left to be inferred. And fourthly, even this is stated expressly only 
of the Jews; it is assumed as self-evident of the Gentiles, of Aowol. The 
reader has to fill up the sentence somewhat in this way, ‘‘ We fulfilled the 
desires of the flesh [and thus became objects of God’s wrath; and, in 
addition to this, we were even before committing any actual sin inheritors of a 
sinful nature, and so] already by nature objects of His wrath.” 

It is true, indeed, that men are born with a sinful and corrupt nature ; but 
to say this is not to say that the infant who has committed no actual sin is an 
actual object of God’s wrath ; still less does it prove that the apostle’s words 
here imply it. Chrysostom has no trace of such an interpretation ; in fact he 
seems even to regard these words as guarding against a similar interpretation 
of OeAjuara capkés. ‘That is [he says], ovdév mvevparixdy gpovodvres. But 
that he may not be suspected of saying this in disparagement of the flesh, 
and lest one should think the offence not great, see how he guards himself. 
Fulfilling the desires, etc.; he (the apostle) says, we provoked God”; adding 
what has been quoted above. Jerome gives as alternatives, ‘‘ Vel propter 
corpus humilitatis corpusque mortis et quod ab adolescentia mens hominum 
apposita sit ad malum.” ‘‘Vel quod ex eo tempore quo possumus habere 
notitiam Dei, et ad pubertatem venimus, omnes aut opere aut lingua aut 
cogitatione peccemus.” He mentions some who took ¢vcet here to mean 
“prorsus”; cf. adn0Gs or yvyolws, Oecum.; but the word never has this 
meaning. 


ot Aourol, the heathen, cf. 1 Thess. iv. 13. 

4. 6 8€ Oeds resumes from ver. 1 after the interruption, and now 
with the subject; odv is more usual in such a resumption; but 
dé is more suitable here, on account of the contrast of what is 
now to be said with what precedes. Jerome’s comment is charac- 
teristic, “Conjunctionem causalem in eo loco in quo ait: Deus 
autem etc. arbitramur aut ab indoctis scriptoribus additum et 
vitium inolevisse paulatim, aut ab ipso Paulo, qui erat imperitus 
sermone et non scientia, superflue usurpatum.” Erasmus’ remark 
is more correct, “Hyperbati longioris ambitum ipse correxit 
Apostolus.” 

movovos dv év édéer, “ being as He is” (the participle assigning 
the reason), not simply éAejuwv, but “rich in mercy ” (Chrys.). 
Compare Rom. ix. 23, “make known the riches of His glory on 
axevn éAéovs.” In classical writers rAovowos is construed with 
a genitive of the thing, but in the N.T. with é, see Jas. ii. 5) ev 
mioret; and similarly the verbs rAovureiy, rAouriler bau (1 Cor. i. 5). 
Compare the correspondence of éAcos and dzeiHefa in Rom. xi. 31. 
ayaan is not a particular form of @eos, but is the cause from 
which, or by reason of which, é\eos was exercised. 

ud Thy woddhy dydany, “ propter,” Vulg. “for His great leve”; 
cf. Philem. 8, “for love’s sake.” #v, cognate accusative, a very 
common usage, both in classical and N.T. Greek. Here the 
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addition wv jy. jas, being not necessary to the sense, gives 
great emphasis to the expression of the Divine love. Nor is 
avrod to be neglected, “His love” marking more distinctly that 
it is from Him alone and His attitude of love that this mercy 
proceeds. 

4jpas now includes both the tyeis of ver. 1 and the jas of ver. 3, 
and includes therefore both Jews and Gentiles. 

5. kat dvras hpas vexpovs. The xat does not signify “us also 
altogether,” which is forbidden by the position of jas (not xat 
juds), and for the same reason it does not resume the xai of ver. 1. 
It is best taken as “Even,” “Even when we were dead,” etc. 
It is objected, indeed, that it is only the dead who can be 
“brought to life,” and for this reason, Meyer takes kai as the 
copula, “on account of His great love, and when we were dead” ; 
but these two ideas are not co-ordinate. Soden, for the same 
reason, joins the words with the preceding, “loved us even when,” 
etc. This, no doubt, gives a good sense, although the antithesis 
between “loved” and “when dead” is not very natural, whereas 
that between vexpovs and éworoince is striking. Besides, the 
proposed construction would require jpds to be expressed with 
ouvel. not with dvras, since jydarycev already has its object ex- 
pressed. But the objection is hypercritical. The answer to it is, 
not that vex. is qualified by tots wapamr. which has no emphasis, 
nor that ove. is defined by ev XpiorG. The true answer is 
found in the position of the verb. “Gave life even to the dead ” 
would not be a natural mode of expression, but “ Even the dead 
He restored to life” is perfectly natural. The xat OvTas, K.TA., 
attracts the reader’s attention to some striking instance of God’s 
love about to be mentioned. Comp. Col. ii, 13, where the 
connexion is unambiguous. Indeed, it is not quite true that 
Cwororety can be only of the dead. See John vi. 63 compared 
with ver. 54; also 1 Cor. xv. 36; 2 Cor. iii. 6. 

Tois TapanTépacw = Our trespasses, the trespasses already men- 
tioned in ver. 1. 

auveLworrotyoe TO XptoTd. 


B adds éy after the verb with 17 Arm. and some other authorities,—a 
reading admitted to the margin by Westcott and Hort, and in brackets by 
Lachmann. It might, with equal ease, be omitted or inserted accidentally. 
There could be no reason for intentional omission, but it might be added 
intentionally. from the construction being mistaken. It is observable that 
B, Arm. also insert ¢v after vexpois, if, indeed, a version can be safely cited 
in such a case. Internal evidence is against év, as we get a better sense by 
taking Xpior@ as dependent on ouy 


Meyer, having understood vexpovs to refer to future eternal 
death, of course understands ovvet, as referring to the eternal life 
which begins with the resurrection. This view he regards as alone 
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consistent with the context in which the translation into heaven is 
expressed, and again in ver. 7 the times after the Parousia are 
referred to. His view then is, that God has made believers alive 
with Christ ; that is, that by virtue of the dynamic connexion of 
Christ with His believers as the Head with its body, their re- 
vivification is objectively included in His; “‘quum autem fides 
suscipitur ea omnia a Deo applicantur homini et ab homine rata 
habentur,” Bengel. The apostle therefore views this as having © 
already taken place, although the subjective individual participa- 
tion remains future, and he might. have used the future as in 
1 Cor. xv. 22, The peculiar use of the aorist here he refers to 
the principle thus stated by Fritzsche (on Rom. viii. 30, ii. p. 206), 
“Ponitur Aoristus de re, quae, quamvis futura sit, tamen pro 
peracté recte censeatur, quum vel alia re jam facta contineatur, 
ut h. l., vel a conditione suspensa cogitetur, quam jam obtinuisse 
finxeris, v. Hom. Z7, iv. 161; John xv. 6.” This usage was first ex- 
plained by Hermann, ‘De mend. ratione graecae gr.” pp. 190 ff, 
but, as stated by him, does not apply here. 

Of the two passages to which Fritzsche after Hermann refers, 
that from Homer is, says Hermann, the only instance known to 
me in which it may be reasonably questioned whether the aorist 
has not the signification of the future, viz. Hom. //. iv. 160-162. 
It is as follows :— 


m” , ‘\ > 2? , > we 
elrep yap TE Kal avrix OAvumtos ovk eTeAeooe”, 
my ce XQ a 4 Zz > , 
€x Te Kal Gwe TeAEL, UV TE peydAw dzréTLCaY, 
N a A AQ , 
ov opyow Kkepadjor yuvarki Te kal Texeerow. 


Here the poet throws himself forward into the time of the verb 
teXet, and sees the instantaneous carrying out of this vindication 
of oaths; as if he said, “And, lo! at once they have paid the 
penalty.” ‘Rem futuram non ut futuram sed ut praeteritam 
narrat: nimirum post quam Troianos punierit Iuppiter tum illi 
poenas dederunt” (Hermann). The other example is from John 
xv. 6, édyv poy) Tis peivy ev epol, eBANOn efw os TO KARA, Kal eEnpavOn. 
Here also a condition is expressed from which the consequence 
necessarily follows. Similarly Epictetus, cap. 59, av barép dvvapuw 
avarddByns te mpdcwrov, Kal év rovTw Hoxnovncas, Kal 3 HOvvaco 
extAnporat, mapéAures (see Jelf, § 40 13). In the present passage, if 
ovvel, is referred to the future, there is no resemblance to these 
instances. We have already seen, however, that vexpovs includes 
present spiritual death, and that indeed as its primary notion, 
although it cannot be limited to that, since the consequence, 
natural and eternal death, is necessarily suggested with it. Accord- 
ingly, the vivification, though primarily spiritual, includes in it our 
share in the resurrection and exaltation of Christ. In i. 20, 21 
the writer has pointed to the resurrection and exaltation of Christ 
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as an exhibition of Divine power; here he declares that by virtue 
of our union with Him as of members with the head, we participate 
in the same. ‘“Quamvis salus nostra in spe sit adhuc abscondita 
quantum ad nos spectat: in Christo nihilominus beatam im- 
mortalitatem possidemus,” Calvin. Col. ii. 13 is closely parallel. 
The fact that baptism is there referred to as the means by which 
the individual entered subjectively into fellowship with Christ, and 
is not mentioned here, does not justify the adoption of a different 
meaning for ovve. here, such as that of Harless, whose view is 
that the risen life and glorification of Christ are here spoken of as 
ours, because they are the glory of “our” Redeemer. 

Chrysostom’s comment is: «i 4 amapy7 Cy, kal jets’ eCworoince 
Kakeivov Kat yas, to which Theophylact adds: exeivoy évepyeia, 
npas Suvdpe viv, per GAlyov Sé Kai evepyeia, ovv- clearly “with 
Christ,” Col. ii. 13. 

xdpitt €ote ceowopévor. “It is by grace that ye have been 
saved,”—a lively parenthetical reminder suggested by the preced- 
ing words, and vindicating the expression “ vivified when dead.” 
Being dead, ye could do nothing of yourselves, so that it must 
needs be all by grace, z.e. simply by God’s free gift. We are so 
accustomed to use “grace” in a technical theological sense, that 
we are prone to think of that sense where it does not really come 
in. This technical sense of “grace” as something conferred is 
not in question here, and any reference to the distinction between 
prevenient and co-operating grace, etc. is out of place. The 
word is used just as in royal letters the words “by our special 
grace and mere motion.” 


DG, Vulg. ad. prefix 05 (D 06 rf) to xdpire. 


The perfect éore cecwopévor here is in striking contrast with 
the aorist éod@nuev in Rom. viil. 24, TH yap Aridi: €o. But the 
perfect is as suitable here as it would have been unsuitable there, 
where it would contradict éAwié:. Then, what was to be said had 
reference to the definite moment of the readers’ introduction into 
the Christian Church, and the point was that the cwrnpia obtained 
at that definite moment was in part a matter of hope. Here it is 
not a past moment that is in question, as if xdpus was over and done 
with, but the readers’ present condition as the continuing result of 
their conversion. In one sense their owrnpia was complete, viz. 
regarded with respect to that from which they were delivered ; 
in another incomplete, viz. with respect to that which was 
reserved for them. So to persons rescued from a wreck, but not 
yet arrived in port, we might say either eow@yre or ceowopevor Eore, 

6. curyetpe is nearly synonymous with ovvefworroince, but sug- 
gests more distinctly physical resurrection. In Col. ili. 1, as here, 
the éyepOjvat civ Xpiore@ is treated as past, and is made the motive 
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for seeking those things which are above, “.. . for ye died, and 
your life is hid with Christ in God.” The present passage €x- 
presses this more vividly and strikingly, owvexdburev ev Tots ETroU- 
paviows. “Non dicit in dextra; Christo sua manet excellentia,” 
Bengel (and so Estius less tersely). ¢v rots ex. denotes the true or 
ideal locality of the Church as the “kingdom of heaven.” Comp. 
Heb. xii. 22, mpoceAyAvOare . . . rédAeL Deod Lavtos, ‘Tepovoad np 
éroupaviw. 

év XpiorG after ovy- has caused some perplexity, and led some 
commentators to understand the cvv- in ver. 6 (not in ver. 5) as 
joining ipets and jets together. But it seems better to under- 
stand év X. as completing and defining with more precision what was 
intended by ovy, for it is not simply together with Christ that this 
vivification and exaltation takes place, but also zz Him, by virtue 
of union with Him as the Head. 

7. iva évSeléqra. The middle does not mean “for His own 
glory,” nor does the language of the verse suggest the idea of 
showing as a sample or specimen. The verb seldom occurs in 
the active voice except as a legal expression, never in N.T. The 
middle involves no more than is already contained in airod, as the 
instances show: Rom. ii. 15, “show the work of the law written 
in their hearts”; 2 Cor. viii. 24, “showing the @&deéus of your 
love and of our boasting” ; 2 Tim. iv. 14, “ Alexander the copper- 
smith zoAAd pot kaka evede(Earo.” See also Tit. ii. 10, iii. 2; Heb. 
vi. 10, 11. These instances also show that the word means, not 
“ make known,” but “exhibit in fact or act.” 

év Tots aidor tots emepxouévors. “In the coming ages.” It 
seems more suitable to the context, as well as to the use of 
parallel expressions, to understand this of the future life, 6 aiv 
6 pédXov, in which the state described in the preceding words will 
be actually realised and made manifest. The present participle is 
not against this, for in Mark x. 30 we have 6 aidv 6 épxdpevos in this 
sense. The plural may at first sight seem against it, but is not 
really so; it only indicates that the apostle viewed the future age 
as involving stages of development in which the exceeding riches 
of God’s grace will be more and more clearly manifested, and that 
becomes actual, the knowledge of which is mentioned as the 
object of desire in i. 18. Compare the frequent expression «is rovs 
alévas Tav aidvev, also Jude 25, eis mdvras tots aidvas; and the 
remarkable expression, 1 Tim. i. 17, 76 BactAet trav aidvwv. These 
aidves may be regarded as constituting a whole in contrast to the 
present life, and so be named in the singular 6 ai, 6 wedAwv. 

16 GmepBdAXov wWAodTOS THS xdpiTos adtod. The neuter zAodros 
is best supported here. In modern Greek the word is indifferently 
masculine or neuter. 

év xpyordétyte €d pds. These words are to be so connected, 
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not brepBadrXov éf’ jpds, To exhibit xdpis in ypyordrys would be 
tautological. Nor is the absence of the article any objection, for 
xpnordrys implies, not merely an inherent quality, but one which 
involves in its idea exercise towards another, so that it requires 
to be completely defined by the expression of this object. 

€v Xpior@ “Incod. The ground of this kindness shown towards 
us is in Christ, not in us. As Calvin remarks, ‘“ Notanda repetitio 
nominis Christi quia nihil gratiae neque amoris a Deo sperari 
vult, nisi ipso intercedente.” 

8. 7H yap xdpitt, k.t.A. How justly I say “the exceeding riches 
of His grace,” for, etc. The apostle now speaks in more detail 
about the truth of which his mind was so full. xdpure has the 
article, because it is the grace already mentioned. 


6a mlorews without the article) SA BD*GP 17, Chrys. Rec. has the 
article, with D° K L and most cursives. 

This is the subjective condition, the “‘ causa apprehendens,” the necessary 
medium on the side of man, ‘‘ the living capacity for receiving the powers of 
the higher world,” Olshausen. The whole emphasis is on 77 xdpitt. The 
article before wicrews would imply that its possession was presupposed : 
“your faith.” 


kat todto, “and that” (for which xat ratdra is more frequent in 
classical writers), is referred by the Fathers, Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
and Jerome, to “faith.” Thus Chrysostom says: otdé 7 miotis & 
nua, el yap ovd« AOE, ci yap py exddece, TAs HOvvapefa mioTEdoaXL ; 
Tas yap, pyc, musrevcovow €av py axovcowow. He proceeds to 
interpret the words @eot 16 dépov as applying, not to faith, but to 
the grant of salvation on condition of faith, éret rs adler yj riotis, 
eiré pol, dvev épywv; tTovTo attd Deot dapdv éorw. This is not 
very different from what Theophylact says: od tyv miotw déye 
Sdpov @cot, GAAQ 7d Sia Tictews TwHjvaL, Toro dapdv éote Geod. 
Modern commentators (Erasmus, Beza, Bengel, etc.) who have 
adopted the view that rovro refers to riots, understand the mean- 
ing to be that the power or exercise of faith (faith subjectively 
considered) is the gift of God (as Phil. i. 29), in which case xat 
todro to dwpov must be parenthetical, since to say that faith is not 
eé gpywv would be trivial in the extreme. 

The gender of rodro is not fatal to the reference to wiors, but 
to separate éé iuéy in this way from é& épywr does violence to the 
connexion. The latter is a nearer definition of the former. 
Recent commentators refer kai todro to cecwopevor €ore, or, better, 
to the whole clause ; for after yépite had been expressed with ceo., 
the emphatic kai todro would be out of place. In fact, the apostle 
emphasises and defines rH x. more closely by denying the 
opposites ; first, of the objective source xapis by ov e€ indy; and, 
secondly, of the subjective element by ovx e€ épywv (Meyer). 

Gcod 13 SHpov. God’s is the gift =@eod dadpov 7d ddpdv ory, 
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@cod being placed first for the sake of the emphatic contrast with 
ULV, 

s 9. odk é€ Zpywv. He does not say épywv vdpov, because not writ- 
ing to Jewish believers. De Wette (who does not accept the Pauline 
authorship) thinks the opposition in oi« ef épywv has no meaning, 
since the writer is not thinking of Jews, and heathen believers did 
not need to be warned against taking pride in the righteousness of 
works, especially after what had preceded in vv. 1 and 5. But the 
ovx é& %pywv was such an essential principle of St. Paul’s teaching 
that no doubt he must have often repeated it amongst both Jews and 
Gentiles ; nor is there any force in the reference to the past condition 
of the readers. Might not Gentile converts be tempted to regard 
their salvation as secured by their new holiness of life? and not 
the less because their former sins were when they were in darkness. 

iva pi Tis Kavxyjontat, Some commentators insist on giving 
tva its full final force, “in order that”; so that to prevent boasting 
was God’s purpose, or one of His purposes, in appointing that men 
should not be justified by works. Are we then to say that, in 
order that men should not boast, He has refused to allow salvation 
or justification by works? Nay; but no man can be justified by 
his works, and “when they have been betrayed by these,” God 
appointed that He should save them xépirt dua qiotews. So 
in substance Chrysostom and Theophylact, whose words are: 10 
yap iva obk airtodoyucdy eos, GAN’ ek THs droBdcews Tod TpdyLarTos. 
Yet the clause is not to be reduced to a mere statement of result, 
since it is a result inseparable from God’s purpose. Stier suggests 
that fva, «.7.., may be viewed as the expression of the writer’s 
purpose: “This I say in order that,” etc. This cannot fairly be 
called unnatural, but it would require the verb to be present. 

10. atrtod ydp éopev Toinpa ktiabévtes Ev XpioTe Em Epyors dyabots. 
Proof of the foregoing clauses from ovx é€ tudy, not of vari... 
only, which is only a secondary thought. If we are God’s work- 
manship, our salvation is not our own work, but the gift of God; 
and if we are created in Christ for good works, there could be no 
works preceding this creation from which any merit could arise. 
The argument turns on avrod, which is emphatic, “ His workman- 
ship we are,” and on xricGérres ; and the following words still more 
distinctly express the impossibility of any merit preceding this 
KTLOLS. 

moinpa, found again only Rom. i. 20 of the works of creation. 
Here, too, it is referred by Tert. Greg. Naz. and Basil to physical 
creation. This is refuted by the nearer definition given in 
xrurOévres, «.7.A. Pelagius includes both the physical and the 
spiritual, “quod vivimus, quod spiramus, quod intelligimus, quod 
credere possumus, ipsius est, quia ipse conditor nostri est.” The 
word can hardly of itself be used simply of the new or spiritual 
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creation ; it may perhaps be chosen to suggest strongly the analogy 
of this to the first creation, the nature of this ro/ypa being left to 
be defined by the following words. Perhaps we may better say 
that the apostle’s mind was so full of the idea of the “new man,” 
that he writes as if this new creation might be regarded as the 
first “ making” of us. 

xnuoGévres. “Created”; for if anyone is in Christ, he is caw 
xriows, 2 Cor. v. 17; compare also Gal. vi. 15. krilew iS appro- 
priately used of the xawds dvOpwros, the coming into being of 
which is called wadvyyevecia, Tit. iii, 5. We are not, then, to 
weaken it into “ efficere.” 

év Xptord “I. Cf. ver. 15 and 2 Cor. v. 17, above. éy expresses 
the fellowship in which that new creation takes place. 

emt %pyors dyaQois. éi, with the dative, is used to express the 
condition upon which a thing happens or is done; for instance, 
the conditions of a treaty ér tcous, ert maov Sixators, émt pyrtots, €r 
dpyvpio, €rt TH Tov dvdpos Wox7 (Plato, Zep. ix. p. 590 A) ; daveilew 
éri ioOjxy (Dem. p. 908, 21). Hence the expression é¢’ Gre. 
Many, if not most, of the instances adduced in support of the 
meaning, “with a view to such and such an end,” are better 
explained by this usage, ¢.g. Sap ee peyddw in Hom. //. x. 304, 
ris Kev pou 765¢ epyov trooxopevos TeAcoeLeY Sépw emt p., certainly not 
“with a view to,” but “on the terms of receiving Oe Ls 1X 1402, 
pobvov, THAvyeTOV, woAdOLoW émt xredrecow ; and v. 154, “he begat 
no other son,” émt xredrecot AvrécOat, the possessions being an 
accompanying condition of the sonship. So also in such phrases 
as émi Eevia SéxeoOar or Karey; packovres ér éXevOepia. mpoerravat 
rév ‘EAMjvov (Dem. p. 661, 16); éx edevbepia (rwds KxatariBévar 
xpijpara) (25. p. 1355, 18). kat ef & év KopivOo py epyaler Ban. 
Where the condition is (as in the last instance, not in that preced- 
ing) that something be granted, the meaning amounts to the same 
as “with a view to”; but this does not seem to be contained in the 
preposition. Indeed, the following words, kat é¢’ 6, x.7..., appear 
to decide the signification of émi here. 

Similarly in Gal. v. 13, ér €hevOepia éxAnPnre means, not 
that freedom was the end or object, but the condition of their 
calling, the terms on which they were called, viz. so as to be free. 
Again, 1 Thess. iv. 7, od yap exddeoev Hpas 6 Weds ert dxabapoic. 
Not on such terms were we called, not so that we should be 
_ impure. In the following words, dAAG év dyraope, €v appears to 
be preferred, because é&y:acpos did not express any outward con- 
dition. 2 Tim. ii. 14, éxt xaraotpopp Tov dxovéytwv “with a view 
to,” would be clearly out of place ; “to the subverting” gives the 
sense correctly. It is the inevitable concomitant. Here épya 
dyad are not the object of the new creation, but are involved in 
it as an inseparable condition. 
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ofs mponroipacey 6 Geds iva év adrois TEpLTATHTMPEY, The 
construction here is much disputed. The most obvious explana- 
tion is that ofs is in the dative by attraction, “‘ which God before 
prepared.” Then we ask in what sense can works be said to have 
been prepared, since they have no existence previous to their being 
done. An easy answer appears to be, that they are appointed, 
and so, though not realised in fact, are realised in the divine 
thought or purpose. This is the view taken after Augustine by 
Harless, who thinks this the only possible sense here, since the 
apostle expressly adds that the actual realisation is expected from 
the believers. Thus St. Paul uses zpoeroimdfew here of things, in 
the same sense as he had used zpoopiZew in i. 11 of persons. De 
Wette and Braune, etc., agree. The difficulty in this view is that 
érodlev is not=dpilew. “ Aliud est enim, parare éroupaery, aliud 
definire dpitew” (Fritzsche, Rom. iii. 339). The instance which 
Harless cites from Matt. xxv. 34, “the kingdom prepared,” is not 
parallel, nor Gen. xxiv. 14. 

For this reason Ellicott, Eadie, Meyer, etc., reject this view, 
but fail to give a satisfactory interpretation. ‘“‘ God (says Ellicott) 
made ready for us, prearranged, prepared a sphere of moral action, 
or (to use the simile of Chrys.) a road, with the intent that we 
should walk in it and not leave it: this sphere, this road, was 
épya dyad.” Similarly Eadie, who suggests that mpoopiZev marks 
the destination, zpoerouu. the means: “they have been prescribed, 
defined, adapted to us,” “by prearranging the works in their 
sphere, character, and suitability, and also by preordaining the 
law which commands, the inducement or appliances which impel, 
and the creation in Christ which qualifies and empowers us,” etc. 
But he does not explain how things non-existent can be arranged 
except by ordaining. These interpretations do not essentially 
differ from the first. 

The similes of a sphere or a road (used by Chrysostom for 
homiletical purposes) are inappropriate. A road exists objectively 
before one walks in it. A truer simile would be a path through 
the seas. Perhaps we might say that the word zpoer. is chosen, not 
as being logically accurate, but in order to express in the most 
striking manner the truth that the good works do not proceed 
from ourselves ; they are, as it were, received from the Creator as 
out of a treasure, which is thus figuratively conceived as being 
prepared before. But this hardly meets the difficulty. Olshausen 
understands that the circumstances and conditions under which it 
becomes possible to do good works are ordered by God, zpoer. 
differing from zpoopi€ew oniy as relating more to details (compare 
Eadie, above). 

Stier suggests taking the verb intransitively, ofs being the 
dative of reference. “For which God made previous prepara 
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tion.” The simple verb érowsd£ew is used intransitively in Luke 
ix. 5°, @ore éroudoa ard. This, however, is not entirely 
parallel. The object to be understood there is readily supplied, 
“parare paranda”; just as in English we may say “ prepare,” 
“make ready,” viz. “things.” But here we should have to ask, 
Prepare what? The answer would perhaps be “us.” And as 
Fritzsche points out, this as as the object did not require to be 
expressed, since it is sufficiently indicated by the following words, 
iva év adrots repiratiowpev. This seems, after all, the most un- 
objectionable interpretation, and is adopted by Reuss, v. Soden, 
Oltramare, etc. Eadie also expresses himself as inclined to adopt 
it, if it could be fully justified, but he does not refer to the sug- 
gestion of sas contained in the following words. This interpreta- 
tion cannot fairly be charged with making ta év airois weputary- 
gwpev a mere tautology. These words strongly accentuate the 
moral purpose of the preparation. The supposition of a Hebraism, 
as if ois . . . ev adrots were = éy ols, is inadmissible. 

apo has its proper force, not, however, as if it meant before the 
xriows, as ér. expresses an act, not a purpose; and, of course, not 
after, because of zpo-, therefore at the time of the xriovs, so that 
érordlew repeats xtilew émi ép. dy., only with the addition of zpo 
to express that the new creation is the primary thing but has this 
end in view, the works being only a result. It must be observed 
that épya dyad is general; not rots dy. épyous, the definite good 
works, etc. 

There is no ground for saying that the weight here assigned 
to .good works goes beyond what is elsewhere expressed by St. 
Paul, as Baur insists, or that the importance of faith is lessened. 
Here, as elsewhere, works have their ground in faith. Bengel 
well says: “ut ambularemus, non salvaremur, aut viveremus.” 

11-22. Ve Gentiles were formerly aliens from the commonwealth 
of Israel, and had no share in the covenants of promise ; but Christ 
by His death has cast down the barrier which separated you from 
the City of God, and has reconciled you both to God. Now, there- 
fore, all alike have access to Fim, the Father, and all alike form 
part of the holy temple which He inhabits. 

11. Awd pynpovedere. These blessings should move them to 
think more of their former state, so that they should be the more 
thankful. “Talis recordatio gratum animum acuit, et fidem 
roborat.” Avé is best taken as referring to the whole section, 
vv. I to Io. 

Sr wore Gpets in this order 8* AB D* Vulg. Rec. has tpets 
moré, with 8° D°G (prefixes of to wore), Syr. Harcl. But Syr. Pesh. 
Boh. and some other versions have zore after €6vy. ére is resumed 
by ér, ver. 12, and woré by 74 kaip@ ex. Hence we need not 
supply either dvres or re, but 7a €Ovy is in simple apposition to vps 
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74 €0vy, with the article as indicating a class. Since evn ev 
gapxi expresses one single idea, the article does not require re- 
petition before év. év capxi must have the same sense here vas in 
the following clause, since the former is explained by ot Acyopevor 
axpoBvoria, and this has its antithesis in ris ey. tepitopys. It 
therefore refers to their uncircumcision, not to their former carnal 
state, nor to their descent. Chrysostom and other Fathers take 
év capki as opposed to év mvevpart. Thus Jerome: “ Ephesios in 
carne vocans ostendit in spiritu esse non gentes.” This contra- 
dicts woré and ver. 12. The apostle is not exalting them, but 
calling attention to their previous inferiority to the Jews. , 

‘‘ Remember that formerly ye Gentiles in the flesh called (in 
contempt) Uncircumcision by the so-called Circumcision in the 
flesh, a circumcision merely physical, made with hands.” He 
reminds them of the ignominy which in the mind of the Jews 
attached to the name of heathen and of the uncircumcised. This 
contempt is already predicated in the words oi Aeydpevor axp. ; and 
the lowness of their condition is further shown by the following 
description of those who so despised them, those, namely, who 
prided themselves on a mere fleshly distinction made with hands. 
Why, in fact, does he say Aeyouévns mepttouns, and why xetporouy- 
tour There was no need to give the readers information on the 
name or the fact. The latter word is clearly depreciatory, “a 
merely external and artificial thing-” But he is far from depreciat- 
ing circumcision, in its true significance, as the sign of member- 
ship of the commonwealth of the people of God. Hence the use 
of Aeyouévns, which by its adjectival connexion with zrepiromijs gets 
the signification “so called.” This is readily explained from the - 
apostle’s use of zepirou) elsewhere in a spiritual, as contrasted 
with a merely physical sense, as in Rom. ‘iii. 28, 29, “ Neither is 
that circumcision which is outward in the flesh . . - circumcision 
is that of the heart, in the spirit, not in the letter.” Phil. ii. 2, 
he calls the physical circumcision katarouy, a term more con- 
temptuous than xetporoujrov here: adding in ver. 3, “We are the 
circumcision, who worship by the Spirit of God and glory in Christ 
Jesus, and have no confidence in the flesh” ; and in Col. ii. 11, 
which is strikingly illustrative of the present passage, “in whom 
ye were circumcised with a circumcision not made with hands.” 
Soden thinks that yetporoujrov here is superfluous, because there 
1s no reference (as in Col.) to a spiritual circumcision, and év oapki 
sufficiently emphasises the merely external character of the sign ; 
and hence he thinks the word introduced out of imitation of Col. 
i. 11. But it seems, on the contrary, to give emphasis and com- 
pleteness to the thought, and would naturally occur to the writer 
who about the same time wrote axelporonrov in Col, 


Although “circumcision” is not used figuratively in the O.T., 
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“uncircumcision” is. Even in Lev. xxvi. 41 we have “their un 
circumcised heart.” Jeremiah speaks of the uncircumcised ear of 
those who will not hearken (vi. 10), and calls the house of Israel 
“uncircumcised in heart” (ix. 26). Comp. Ezek. xliv. 7,‘ un- 
circumcised in heart and uncircumcised in flesh,” and Acts 
Vist, 

12. Stu fre TO Koipd exelvw xwpis Xpotad. Rec. has év before 
T® kaip®. It is omitted by’ ABDG., 

drt resumes the former 671, ‘‘ Remember, I say, that.” 

xwpis Xptotod is taken by De Wette and Bleek as, not a 
predicate, but a circumstantial addition, “being at that time with- 
out Christ.” It would thus correspond with év Xpiocrd, ver. 13, 
and would give the reason of their alienation from the common- 
wealth of Israel. But, considering the position of the words, this 
is a harsh construction, and would deprive the words of the 
emphasis which belongs to them as the opposite of the frequent 
év Xp. in this Epistle. ywpis Xp. is, as Meyer says, the first tragic 
predicate.  xwpis is distinguished from dvev by Tittmann as 
tollows: ‘xwpis ad subjectum quod ab objecto sejunctum est 
refertur, dvev ad objectum quod a subjecto abesse cogitandum 
est.” According to this, xwpis Xp. would mean “ye were far from 
Christ” ; dvev Xp. would be “Christ was not with you.” But this 
must be received with hesitation, seeing that xwpis occurs in the 
N.T. forty times, and dvev only thrice (Ellicott), viz. Matt. x. 29; 
1 Pet. iii. 1, iv. 9. In the last quoted passage dvev yoyyvopod is 
equivalent to xwpis yoyyvopav, Phil. ii. 14. 

.Schwegler sees here a concession to Judaism which is unlike 
St. Paul; but without reason, since the concession only relates to 
pre-Christian times, and the advantage possessed by the Jews in this 
respect is, as it must be, fully admitted by St. Paul (Rom. iii. 1 ff.). 

What is meant by xwpls Xpicrod is explained in the following 
words :— 

dan\dotpiwpévor THs Wodttelas TOO “IopaydA. The verb dado. 
rpidw occurs also in iv. 18, ax. ris Cwijs rou @eod, and Col. i. 21, 
without .a genitive. In Ezek. xiv. 5, 7 we have dm. dx’ éuod; in 
3 Macc. i. 4, tov watpiwv dSoypdrwv. The active verb occurs in 
Eccles. xi. 34, da. oe Tav idiwy cov. 

The verb always means to estrange; here therefore “estranged 
from” as opposed to “being at home in.” 

qoAtreta, was interpreted by the ancients in the sense “manner 
of life,” “ conversatio,” Vulg., a meaning which the word frequently 
has in Christian writers, and not in these alone; see Athen. i. p. 19 A. 
But to take it so here would be contrary to ver. 19, where the 
opposite of dz. x.7.A. is cvprodira, It may mean either citizen- 
ship, or state, commonwealth. Many commentators have taken 
it in the former sense. It is questionable whether it could be so 
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used with a genitive of the nation or city. Nor does the verb 
danAX. suggest such a meaning. Besides, the Greek and Roman 
conception of citizenship would not be appropriate here, and, 
further, we should have to explain the exclusion from citizenship 
as arising from exclusion from the commonwealth. Naturally it 
is the theocratic constitution from which they were excluded ; and 
the name Israel implies this, since this was the name of the people 
in their theocratic relation. Vet Chrysostom refers the words to 
the exclusion of the Gentiles from the temporal glories of Israel, 
cle rept tov odpavioy mpaypatwv, A€yer Kal wept tov ext THS ys, 
éready peydAnv Sdfav elyov rept adradv of Iovdaior, in which he was 
followed by some moderns (as by Grotius). As if any Roman 
citizen or subject could regard as a misfortune the exclusion from 
a State which was an object of contempt ! 

Many commentators suppose that dayAA. implies a previous 
unity. ‘Thus Bengel: “ Abalienati, non alieni; participia praesup- 
ponunt gentes ante defectionem suam a fide patrum imo potius 
ante lapsum Adami fuisse participes lucis et vitae.” However 
attractive this view may be in itself, the conception is too new and 
important to be introduced here on so slight a ground. If it had 
been in the apostle’s mind, he would doubtless have referred to it 
more explicitly in some part of his writings. It is not hinted at 
in ver. 14, where we might have expected “again made” or the 
like. For an instance of the verb being used without reference to 
a previous state, see Ps. lvii. (Iviii.) 3, drnAAorpibbyoav of duapTwrAot 
ard pntpas. Olshausen’s view is that the exclusion referred to 
is that which resulted from God’s restriction of His peculiar 
operations of grace to Israel. As far as alienation from God is 
referred to, however, it is true that men are regarded as originally, 
and from an ideal point of view, at one with God. 

kai £évor tov SiaOykdv tis émayyedtas. A further specification 
of what is meant by the preceding clause. €évos is followed 
by a genitive, not of “the point of view” (“extraneos quod ad 
pactorum promissiones attinet,” Beza), but simply of separation 
or privation. So Soph. Oed. R. 219, vos Adyou rovd eepa, 
Eévos d& tod mpaxOévros, Plato, Apol. i, Eevws (exew) THs WOade 
AcEews. 

“The covenants of the promise.” érayy. is connected with 
d.aOyxGv, not with éAida, as the position of the word shows. The 
covenants were characterised by the promise of the Messiah (cf. 
Acts xiii. 32). The plural is used with reference to the covenants 
with the patriarchs, but the Mosaic covenant is not excluded, 
although it was primarily voyobecia. 

érrida pa) Exovtes. The absence of the article shows that it is 
not the definite hope of the Messiah that is meant, but hope in 
the widest sense, so that the expression is so much the stronger, 
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“having no hope.” py is used, not because the thought is 
dependent on what precedes, but because it is their own con- 
sciousness that is referred to. ov« éxovres would express only 
the writer’s judgment of their state. Cf. od« «iddres @edv, Gall. 
iv. 8 

kal &eo.. “The deepest stage of heathen misery,” Meyer. The 
word deos is not found in the Sept. or Apocrypha, and only here 
in the N.T. In Greek writers it occurs in three senses, ‘not 
believing in God, atheist” (Plato, Apo/ p. 26C). Secondly, 
“impious, godless” (Plato, Legg. p. 966 E), or “without God, 
without God’s help,” Soph. Oed. R., ézei dBeos ddidos 6 te Tbparov 
éAo(pav. To understand it here as “forsaken by God” would be 
to introduce a conception not warranted by the expressions in the 
text. They were truly “without God,” as not knowing Him. 
Notwithstanding their many gods, they had no conception of a 
Creator and Governor to be loved and trusted. So far as their 
consciousness was concerned, they had no God. But God had 
not left Himself without a witness amongst them. The description 
is general, of the class to which the readers belonged. ‘This was 
not the occasion for referring to the noble exceptions to the moral 
degradation of heathenism. It was, indeed, in Asia Minor that 
this degradation was lowest, so that the Romans traced to it the 
corruption which spread to the whole empire. 

év 7 Koopa, to be joined both with éArida py ex. and with 
dOeor, “in the world,” with all its troubles, trials, and uncertainties, 
ye were without Divine help; generally understood as contrasted 
with zroAureia. 

18. vuvi 8é év Xprotd “Inao’d, Spets of wore Svres paxpav eyeryOnte 
éyyds. vuvi opposed to ro Kaip@ éxelvy. ev Xp. *I. opposed to 
xwpis Xpicrod. We are not to supply either éoré or évres. Since 
the being in Christ was not prior to the being brought near, the 
interpretation, “postquam in Christo estis recepti” (Calvin, Har- 
less), is not admissible. Nor can we understand “cum in Christo 
sitis recepti,” which would not only make these words a superfluous 
addition, but would be hard to reconcile with the aorist. 

"Inood is suitably added to Xpuor@ here, and indeed was 
almost necessary to the distinct expression of the thought. In 
ver. 12 it could not have been added, since that included times 
preceding the incarnation, and xwpis Xp. ‘I would imply the 
existence of the historical Jesus then ; whereas here, not only the 
Messiah as such is referred to, but the personal Jesus as the Christ 
and the Saviour. 

more dvtes paxpdy corresponds to the expressions da7AXorpww- 
uévot, K.7.A. paxpdy and éyyvs, then, have reference both to the 
moAtreta Too “Io. with its dia0qxar, and to the éAmis with God 
Himself. Accordingly in the following verses we have two points 
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of view combined, viz. the reconciliation of the Gentiles to God, 
and their admission to the woAureta of Israel, namely, the true 
Israel—the Christian Church. a 

The terms paxpév and éyy’s were suggested by Isa. lvil. 19, 
“Peace, peace to him that is far off, and to him that is nigh.” There, 
indeed, as in Acts ii. 39, the words have a local meaning, and 
‘have no reference to the admission of Gentiles to the theocracy : 
but they easily lend themselves to this conception, and, in fact, 
were frequently used by Rabbinic writers with reference to pro- 
selytes, who were said to be “brought near.” Many passages may 
be seen in Schoettgen and Wetstein. One may be quoted. “A 
woman came to R. Eliezer confessing certain gross sins, and asked 
to be made a proselyte, saying, ‘Rabbi, propinquam me fac’; on 
hearing her sin he rejected her. She went to R. Joshua, who re- 
ceived her. His disciples said, ‘R. Eliezer illam removit, tu vero 
eam propinquam facis ?P’” 

éyyds yiveoBar, frequent in classical writers, but not found else- 
where in the N.T. 


The order éyev}Onre éyyts is that of SAB, 17. Rec. has éyy. éyev., with 
DGKLP. Ellicott thinks the Rec. genuine, the order here adopted being 
due to a mistaken correction of the emphatic juxtaposition of wakpdy and 
éyyés. Harless is of the same opinion. But why should copyists correct 
this emphatic juxtaposition? It is just what would strike an ordinary reader. 
Looking closer, we see that the opposition is not merely between these two, 
but between évres waxpdy and éyev}Onre éyyts, and that the verb is properly 
placed in the most emphatic position. 


év 7 aipart tod Xpuorod more particularly defines the instru- 
mentality. Itis not possible to draw any satisfactory distinction 
between this and Sia rodahi 7. | ° 

14, atrds ydp éorw ¥ eipyyy fav, “ He Himself is our peace” ; 
He has not brought about peace by a mere external action or 
arrangement ; it is in His own person that He gives it. ‘Non 
modo pacificator nam sui impensa pacem peperit et ipse vinculum 
est utrorumque,” Bengel. The context shows that what is primarily 
intended is the union of Jews and Gentiles ; but as it was not this 
union of itself that was of importance, but the essential basis of 
it, as the union of both in one body of Christ, it is manifest that 
the idea of peace with God could not be absent from the mind of 
the apostle in writing 4 eipyjvy nov. Comp. ver. 17. 

Schoettgen quotes a Rabbinic writer who calls the Messiah 
“Peace,” in allusion to Isa. ix. 6, 

6 moujoas. “ Quippe qui.” 

Ta dppdtepa év. Both, zie. both Jews and Gentiles. There is 
no ellipsis (as of yévy, vn, or the like). It is simply an instance 
of the neuter being used of persons in a general sense; cf. Heb. 
Vil. 7, 76 éAarrov iad rod Kpecrrovos evAoyetrat; 1 Cor. i. 27, 28, 
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Ta pwpa Tod Kdopov . . . Ta doGevh (opposed to ver. 26, of codot). 
So in classical Greek, e.g. Xen. Anad. vii. 3. 11, TA Hevyovra ixavot 
éoopeba dudketv. 

év. Comp. Gal. iii. 28, wdvres ipets &v eore ev Xpord “Iyooi. 
Not, says Chrysostom, that He has brought us to that nobility of 
theirs, but both us and them to a greater; as if one should melt 
down a statue of silver and one of lead, and the two should 
come out gold. 

kat, exegetical=inasmuch as, He, 1d peodtorxov tod ppaypod 
AUoas, “ brake down the partition wall of the fence.” 

peadrorxoy is a rare word, found, besides the Fathers, only in 
Eratosth. ap. Athen. vii. 281 D (masc.), and Hesychius. The 
genitive has been variously explained, as of quality = “the separating 
partition” (against which is the fact that this adjectival notion 
belongs to pecdrotxov itself); or of possession, “the wall which 
belonged to the fence”; or better, of apposition, “the partition 
which consisted in the fence.” ¢payyos means a fence, hedge, or 
enclosure, not a separation. 

It seems probable that the figure was suggested by the partition 
which separated the Court of the Gentiles from the temple proper, 
and on which there was an inscription threatening death to any 
alien who passed it. That the Ephesian readers can hardly be 
supposed to be familiar with the arrangements of the temple, is no 
proof that these may not have been in the apostle’s mind. But 
it is worth noticing that it was an Ephesian, Trophimus, that 
St. Paul was charged with bringing into the temple. A more 
serious objection seems to be, that when the Epistle was written 
the ‘wall referred to was still standing. But the apostle is not 
speaking of the literal wall, but using it as an illustration. Any 
reference to the vail which was rent at the time of the crucifixion 
would be out of harmony with the context. That vail did not 
separate Jews and Gentiles. 

Adous is suitable to the figure; cf. John ii. 19, Weare Tov vadv 
rodrov. It is equally suitable to the following <x@pay, since Avew 
Opav is of frequent occurrence in classical writers. 

Here it is questioned whether éxdpay is to be connected with 
the words preceding or those following, and if with the preceding, 
whether év r# capxt avrod is to be taken with Avoas or with 
kardpynoas. Another alternative will be mentioned presently. 
We have to choose, then, between the following renderings :— 

Having done away with the middle wall, namely, the enmity ; 
having in His flesh annulled the law. 

Having in His flesh done away with the middle wall, namely, 
the enmity, etc. 

Having done away with the middle wall, having in His flesh 
- annulled the enmity, namely, the law, etc. 
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The view which connects év rH capki airod with €yOpay as = 
the enmity in his flesh, whether “ his flesh” be understood to mean 
humanity in general (Chrys.) or the Jews (cf. Rom. xi. 14), must 
be set aside as inconsistent with the absence of the article before 
«vy 77 capt. The first-mentioned interpretation gives an awkward 
isolation to €x@pav, and adds the harshness of making the specifica- 
tion of manner, év r# o., precede the object and its verb. 

The third construction is objectionable, first, because the law 
cannot itself be called éy@pa (the designation of it as dvvayus ris 
duaptias, 1 Cor. xv. 56, is not analogous) ; and, secondly, because 
the position of év 77 c. adrod would be inexplicable, coming, as it 
does on that supposition, between the two nouns in apposition, 
although it has no relation to either. Indeed, it may be added 
that xardpyyoas is not a verb appropriate to ¢xOpar ; it dces not 
properly mean to destroy, but “to make of none effect,” “to 
deprive of power” ; of the faith of God, Rom. iii. 3; of the law, 
Rom. iii. 31 ; the promise, iv. 14; persons from the law, vii. 2, 6. 
It is, indeed, used of things coming to an end, as knowledge 
and prophecy, but coming to an end by being superseded. 

The second construction mentioned above seems to have the 
advantage of these two, although it must be admitted that it is not 
without difficulty. For the enmity was not the wall of partition. 
It was not the law only, although that was the ultimate cause, 
but the separation, religious, moral, and social, which forbade fellow. 
ship between Jew and Gentile. This partition was broken down 
by the annulling of the law. 

V. Soden has proposed a view of the passage which, if admis- 
sible, would meet the difficulties. It is that tiv €xOpav is the 
beginning of the participial clause, which, having been interrupted 
by the statement of the process by which the effect was produced, 
is taken up again in ver. 16, where éxOpav is repeated. If the text 
had run thus, TiHV éxOpav, Tov vomov Tov évr. év doy. katdpynoas, 
améxrewve, there would have been nothing harsh in the order of the 
words. As it is, the parenthesis is enlarged, as in the manner of 
this Epistle, ii. 1 and 4, 11 and 12, iil. © and 12, and the inter 
tupted thought is resumed in ver. 16. The two participles, 
Katdpynoas, azoxteivas, in their relation to one another, correspond 
exactly with the two in ver. 14. Soden connects éy TH oO. avrod 
with the following clause. The parenthetic digressions, however 
with which Soden compares this, are not quite parallel. In each 
of them, while the train of thought is interrupted, it is easy to 
account for the interruption by the influence of some particular 
word ; they are, in fact, instances of what Paley well calls St. 
Paul S habit of going off at a word.” ‘Thus in ii. 1 he goes off at 
amapTiats, ev ais; IN 1. IX at €Ovy év capxi; in iii, at brep tuo 
Tov vuv. 
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The verbal connexion is in each instance easy. But here 
there is no similar connexion between the words which precede 
the digression and rév vdpor, x.7.A. 

The éxdpa is obviously that of Jews and Gentiles. This natur- 
ally loomed much larger in the apostle’s eyes than it does in ours, 
or than it did in those of Chrysostom and his successors. With 
us as with them, the more pressing thought is of the enmity of 
both Jew and Gentile to God. So Oecumenius: peadrouxov 
ppaywoo pyoe THY ExOpay TV mpos Ocdv, Hav te kal lovdaiwv, yres ék 
tov jperépwv Tapattopdrov. And so Chrysostom interprets tH 
2Opav &v rH capxi as being the pec droixovT G Kowvov elvat Sudpparypwo 
ard @cod Siarerxilov jas, rejecting the interpretation which makes 
the law the éx4pa. But even though 7 2xOpa is not=6 védpos, it 
is the annulling of the law that removes the éy9pa, and the law is 
characterised in terms which exclude the natural law. Moreover, 
the reconciling of both to God is stated as a further object of the 
removal of the enmity and the creating of both into one new man. 

tov vépov Tav évtohdy év Séypaow katdpyyoas. Tov v. Tay évT. ev 
8. belong together; “the law of commandments expressed in 
decrees.” The law consisted of évroAat, and the definite form in 
which these were expressed was that of doypara, authoritative 
decrees (“‘legem imperiosam,” Erasm.). This connexion does not 
require the article to be repeated after évrohdv. For we might 
with propriety say évroAqy diovan ev Séypart, and therefore évroAy 
év 5, may form a single conception. So Winer in his later editions. 
Compare tov tyav cidov dmép éuod, 2 Cor. vil. 7. In fact, Tav 
evr. rov ev &. would denote the évroAaé as a particular class, ‘‘ com- 
mandments, even those expressed in decrees.” 

Adypa in classical Greek means, first, an opinion or resolution. 
In the plural it is used of the “ placita philosophorum,” whence 
the use of the word in Christian writers in the sense of “ dogma.” 
But it also means a decree (Xen. Demosth. Plato), and this is the 
meaning which alone it has in the N.T. We have e&\Ge déypo 
mapa Kaicapos, Luke ii. 1; Séypara Kaicapos, Acts XVii. 73 Ta 6. 
Kexpyeva. UTO TOV GTrOOT., ib. xvi. 4. The word occurs also in 
Lachmann’s text, Heb. xi. 23, 8. tod Bacidéws. The remaining 
passages are the present and Col. ii. 14. Chrysostom does not 
seem to have contemplated this meaning. He suggests that what 
is meant is either faith, doypa atti Kxadav, for by faith alone 
He saved us, or the precept 7Hv mapayyediay, as Christ said, 
éy be A€yw tpiv. He is followed by Theophylact, Theodoret 
(ddypara THV ebayyedicyy SiSacKxaAlay éxddeoev), and Oecumenius. 
Theodore Mops. also connects the word with xarapynoas, but 
interprets differently, understanding ddypara of the facts and 
hopes of the Gospel, “$4 tov idiwy Soypdtwv* iva ly, THS 
dvactacens, THS &POapalas, THs dOavacias’ Scypora xadécas TadTa ws 
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év mpéypacw dvra, the Divine grace working in us so that we do 
not need commandments and precepts.” ‘This interpretation, as 
well as Chrysostom’s, would clearly require tots Sdypacw avrod or 
the like. Against Chrysostom’s view, indeed, it is decisive that it 
was not by doctrines or precepts that Christ annulled the law. 
Theodore’s view avoids this error, but gives dyna an impossible 
sense. Of course, when once these commentators connected ev. 6, 
with the following, taking év as instrumental, they were driven to 
some such interpretation. 

Harless also connects é&v 8. with xardpyyoas, thinking that the 
absence of the article forbids the connexion with évroAév. But 
his interpretation is that Christ annulled the law only in respect of 
ddypara, comparing Cic. Pfi/, i. 7, “In maximis vero rebus, id est 
legibus, acta Caesaris dissolvi ferendum non puto,” and such phrases _ 
as év TH mio dveidice (Arrian, Lxp. iil. 30; Bernhardy, p. 212). 
St. Paul has already indicated by rav évr. that he is not speaking 
of the law so far as it belonged to the covenants of promise, and 
now, to avoid all misconception, he adds év deypacr. Olshausen 
follows Harless, who had, indeed, been preceded in this interpreta- 
tion by Crellius. But this would require the article before ddy- 
pac, Moreover, while it is true that the law as oxua rév peddOv- 
Tw OF as Tadaywyos ets Xptoréy was not annulled, it was superseded. 
Such a limitation of the statement as to the abolition of the law 
would be out of place here, and would require more explicit state- 
ment, since it is not elsewhere referred to. The Mosaic law as 
such, not merely in certain aspects of it, has come to an end in 
Christ. He is the “end of the law,” Rom. x. 4. Faith having 
come, we are no longer t76 waidaywyov (Gal. iii. 25). 

If év 8. be connected with xardpyyoas, then, considering the 
absence of the article, the only grammatical interpretation seems 
to be Hofmann’s, viz. that Christ deprived the O.T. law of validity, 
by putting an end to all precepts, “Satzungen.” He compares 
the construction in 1 Cor. ii. 7, AaAodpev codiav cod ev pvornpia, 
2.é. Aadodvres copiav Aahoduev pvoriprov. But surely the N.T. con- 
tains many specific precepts which may be properly called ddypara, 
Comp. also rév véuov rod Xpicrot, Gal. vi. 23 d&vomes Xp.c rod, 
1 Cor, ix. 21 ; and the parallel to the present passage in Col. ii. 14, 
As Meyer observes, the Séynara of Christianity are the true det 
mapévta Sdypata, Plato, Theaet. p- 158 D. Had the intention 
been what Hofmann supposes, St. Paul would doubtless have 
added some qualification, such as év ddypact Sovrcias, vduos here 
Is not to be limited to the ceremonial law ; there is nothing in the 
connexion to show such a limitation, which, on the contrary, 
would make the statement very weak. No reader would fail to 
see that, as Theodoret | Says, ovK dvethe 7d ov porxetorets, K.T.As 
The moral law retains its obligation, not, however, because the 
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Jewish law is only partially annulled, but because its obligation was 
independent of the law and universal (Rom. ii. 14). If a Moham- 
medan becomes a Christian, we do not say that the Koran retains 
its obligation for him in its moral part, although he still acknow- 
ledges the obligation of many moral precepts contained in it. 
The Christian now fulfils the moral law, not because of external 
precepts, but because conformity with it is the natural fruit of the 
Spirit. Hence the contrast between the expressions, “works of 
the law,” “fruits of the Spirit.” 

iva tods 800 Kticy év abt eis Eva Katvdv dvOpwrov. The neuter 
was used in ver. 14 to express the general characteristics of the 
two classes; but here, where the Jews and Gentiles are conceived 
as concrete persons, the masculine was necessary. 

kawvéy is necessary because the one is neither Jew nor Greek. 
Both have put off their former religious condition, and have received 
the same new nature. Chrysostom says: dpas ovxu tov “EAAyva 
yevopevov “Iovdaiov, GAAG Kal Todrov Kaxeivoy eis érépav Kardoracww 
nkovTas. ovx lva ToUToV Erepov épydonrat TOV Vopov KaTnpynoev, GAN 
iva tous Ovo xtioy. x.7.4. On xrilew, cf. ver. 10. It is specially 
appropriate here with xawés dv6. ox ewe, MeraBdAy, iva deiéy Td 
evepyes TOD yevouevov, says Chrysostom. 

év atrG. Rec. has éavrd, with 8° DG K L and most cursives, 
Chrys. Jerome. avrw is the reading of SA BP, 17. Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and Tregelles write aird, but Westcott and Hort 
att. The sense here is certainly reflexive. 

“In Himself.” Not d¢ éavrod, as Chrys., but, Christ is Him- 
self the principle and ground of the unity; “ne alibi quam in 
Christo unitatem quaerant,” Calv. Cf. Gal. ili. 28, wdvres ipets els 
éore €v Xpiatd “Incod. Chrysostom, indeed, gives another inter- 
pretation, as if it were only a development of the former. “ Fusing 
both this and that, he produced one, an admirable one, Himself 
having first become this; which is a greater thing than the former 
creation. For this is the meaning of év éavr#, Himself first 
affording the type and pattern.” Oecumenius states the two inter- 
pretations as alternatives, explaining the first as od &: dyyéAwv 7} 
dAAwy twev dvvapewr. 

mouay eipyyny, present participle, “ making peace,” ze. so that by 
this new creation He makes (not “made”) peace. The words 
explain atrés éorw 7 «lpyvn fav of ver. 14. The peace is, from 
the context, that between Jews and Gentiles ; but as the basis of 
that is peace with God, the latter thought underlies the former, and 
to it the apostle now turns. 

16. kai damoxarahddéy. The «ai is not the mere copula, but 
indicates a logical sequence, “and consequently reconcile both, 
now one body, to God by the Cross, having on it slain the enmity 
previously existing between them.” 
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dmoxaraAAdooev is found only here and Col. i. 20. It seems 
to be only an intensified form of the usual Greek word ddNdooety. 
éré in composition frequently has this intensive meaning ; cf. 
dmexdéxec Oat, drroxapadoxeiv, to await patiently ; so dmoOappetv, aaro- 
Gavpdtery, érobeGcba, etc. In a few instances, indeed, it seems to 
be equivalent to re- and to mean “again,” as in drodidwp, dro- 
AapBdvw, aroxabiornp, amoxatop06w. In the first two of these the 
idea is rather to give or take what belongs of right to the receiver, 
as aod. ydpu, drdoxecw. Here it is the idea of remotion from, 
that explains the meaning of the verb. In the other two examples 
also this local idea is involved 

In any case, as this use of dzo- is much less common than the 
intensive use, we are not justified in assuming it in a compound 
that does not elsewhere occur. 

év évi odpart is interpreted by Chrysostom as referring to the 
human body of Christ. So Bengel: “in uno corpore cruci affixo.” 
But in that case we should expect “His body.” Nor is it easy to 
see why that should be designated @v cua. The order of the 
words indicates the correct interpretation, “both now united in 
one body.” The @ capa is the els xawds dvOpwiros. So most 
commentators. It is not the Church, for it is only as reconciled 
that Jews and Greeks belong to the Church. But when reconciled 
they become the body of Christ, and so, the Church. 

8a tod oraupod is joined by Soden with the following, airé 
being read for air (so G, Vulg. and some Latin codices with 
other authorities). The connexion with the two notions, azo- 
xretvas and éxOpa, gives it a subtle point. “ By His death He was 
slain; by death on the Cross, in which the ¢x6pa showed itself, 
He has overcome the éy6pa.” We have a parallel in Col. i. 20, 
only that there, instead of the negative dwoxretvey ryv é&, we have 
the positive cipyvoroeiy ; also in connexion with 84 rod cravpod. 
év avrd, then, as in 154, echoes with emphasis the fundamental 
thought: “He Himself is our peace.” If we read éy aira, it 
could not be referred to c@ua, because this o. was just mentioned 
as the medium of reconciliation to God, whereas here it is the 
enmity between Jews and Gentiles that is in question. 

17, kat €dOdv ednyyehioato cipyyny. “And He came and 
preached good tidings of peace.” The preceding verses showed 
how Christ secured peace; this, how He proclaimed it. This, 
therefore, is posterior, and hence cannot refer to His life on earth, 
as Harless, following Chrysostom, understands it. Bengel interprets 
the ‘‘coming and preaching,” as that of Christ personally after the 
resurrection, “veniens a morte, profectione ad inferos, resurrectione 
victor laetus ipse #/¢vo nuntiavit.” But it is muchbetter to understand 
the words of Christ preaching by His Spirit in the apostles and other 
messengers of His. Not that etyyy. means “ caused to be preached ” 
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(as Harless objects), for what is thus done by Christ’s Spirit is 
properly said to be done by Him; nor is eAav superfluous, but, 
on the contrary, important as expressing the spiritual coming 
referred to in John xiv. 18, épxouat mpds buds, and in Acts xxvi. 23, 
(Xpioros) mparos &€ dvaordcews vexpav pds pédder katayyé\Aew TO 
te Aa@ Kat Tots Oveor. 

duty tots pakpdy Kat eipyyyy tots éyyds. The second eipivyv 
has preponderant authority in its favour, x ABDGP, 17, Vulg. 
and other versions except Syr. Contra, K L, most cursives, Syr. 
The repetition is highly emphatic. 

The datives depend on evnyyedicaro. Trois paxpday comes first, 
because it is these that are addressed, and are chiefly in view in 
the whole passage. This also agrees with the view that it is not 
Christ’s personal preaching that is intended, since that would 
have required rots éyyis to come first. The repetition of eipyvny 
excludes the interpretation of rots éyy’s as in apposition with 
tuty, and so=the Jewish Christians in Ephesus. 

18. Ste 80 attod exopev Thy mpocaywyiy ot dpddtepor év évi 
Nvevpat. mpds tov watépa. “For through Him we both have our 
access (or introduction) in one Spirit unto the Father.” 

Proof of what precedes. The emphasis, therefore, is not on 
80 avrod, but on of dud. év évt Ilv. Since both have their zpoc. 
in one Spirit to the Father, it follows that the same good tidings 
of peace have been brought to both by Him. ru is “for,” not 
“that,” as if the verse contained the substance of the passage 
which has been already expressed in <ipyjvy. And it is not the 
common access as such that is in question, but the peace therein 
assured (between Jews and Gentiles). 

éxouev. Compare Rom. v. 2, “dv of Kal tiv mtpocaywyiy 
eoxykapev .. . eis THY xXdpw Tadbryv ev H éoryjxayev. There, the 
mp. is into the present condition, and accordingly the perfect is 
suitable; here, it is the zp. to the Father, which is a present 
privilege. 

IIpocaywyy in classical writers is usually transitive, but is also 
found fairly frequently in an intransitive sense. 

The word is understood transitively here by Ellicott, Eadie, 
Meyer, after Chrysostom, otk etrev pdcodov adda rpocaywynv, od 
yop ad avtdv mpoojdOopev, GAN im’ adrod wpoo7xOnnev ; cf. 
1 Pet. iii. 18, va Has tpooayéyy TS ed, and it is supposed that 
there may be an allusion to the zpocaywyeds at Oriental courts. 
Such an allusion would not be in harmony with the context. The 
éy mvevpare is decidedly against the supposition that the apostle 
intended this ceremonial figure. Apart from this, the transitive 
sense is not suitable in iii. 12, where the word is used absolutely, 
and here also the intransitive agrees better with ¢xomev, especially 
as the tense is present. pocaywyy is something we possess. 
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riv mpoc. ‘Our access.” 

év é) Tveduar is understood by Anselm (and some moderns) 
of the human spirit (é00vpaddv), against the clear reference to 
Father, Son, and Spirit, 8? avrov, év évi IL, mpos Tov Iarepa. 

19. dpa ody odkér doré févor Kal mdéporkor.  “ So then ye are 
no more strangers and sojourners.” dpa odv, a favourite combina- 
tion with St. Paul, is not found in classical writers except in the 
interrogative form, dp’ obv. évot kal wéporxot, equivalent to aarndAo- 
rpiwpevot, ver. 12. vos is “foreigner” in general; mapovos, a 
foreigner dwelling in a state, and not having rights of citizenship. 
In classical Greek, indeed, it seems to be found only in the 
sense of neighbour. Rost and Palm name the Pandects (without 
reference) as having the word in the sense “inquilinus.” In the 
Sept. it occurs eleven times as the rendering of 13, which is usually 


rendered mpooy\vros. None of these instances are in Leviticus or 
Numbers. Ten times it occurs as the rendering of avin, “a foreign 


sojourner.” Of this it is the usual rendering. The verb zapouxew 
occurs in Philo with the corresponding verbal meaning; see on 
Luke xxiv. 18. The noun seems to be equivalent to p€rouos, 
which the Sept. have only once (Jer. xx. 3). In 1 Pet. ii. 11 it 
is used of Christians in the world, and so wapotxia, 2d. i. 17. 

The meaning “ proselyte ” (Anselm, Whitby) is clearly excluded 
by the context, vv. 11 to 13; the other sense is pressed thus by 
Estius: ‘“accolas fuisse dicit Gentiles quatenus multi ex illis 
morabantur inter Judaeos ... non tamen iisdem legibus aut 
moribus aut religione utentes.” But such a reference to local 
settlement would be too trivial, and quite out of place in writing to 
Ephesians. Nor had the Gentiles in a figurative sense been 
sojourners in the commonwealth of Israel. The word is simply 
used as contrasted with wodtror. Bengel, followed by Harless, 
Eadie, a/., supposed mdpoixo. here to be specially opposed to 
oixetor, and €vor to ovpzrodtra, the metaphors being respectively 
from the house and the State. ovuz., says Harless, is sufficient 
to show in what sense £évos is used, so that rdpouxos is not required 
as a nearer definition. Accordingly, he interprets the word here 
by Lev. xxii. 10, where the zap. of the priest is mentioned, ie. 
“the guest in the priest’s house,” and thinks there may be even 
an allusion to that passage where the apotxos of the priest is not 
allowed to eat of the holy things, but the oixoyeveis airod are 
permitted. But this passage is quite insufficient to establish such 
an otherwise unknown sense of the Hebrew, and still less of the 
Greek word. The médpoxos of the priest is simply the 7. who 
dwells in his house. Nor would the figure be suitable, for the 
Gentiles could not be called guests in the house of God. 

GANG éore oupmodita. Ty dyiwy Kal oixetor Tod. @eod. “But 
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ye are fellow-citizens of the saints, and of the household of God.” 
The second éore is added on preponderant authority. It gives 
greater independence to the clause, an independence befitting 
its importance. Cf. Rom. viii. 15. 

SvupmoXlrys is condemned by Phrynichus, and said by grammarians to be a 
word of later Greek (Josephus, Aelian). It seems strange that they over- 
looked its occurrence in Euripides (Herac/. 826), now noted in the Lexicons. 
(In Aesch. Sept. ¢. Zhet. 601, the true reading is dv moNlrats.) 

trav dylwv. The clear reference to the moXureia of Israel shows 
decisively that the dyo: are those who constitute the people of. 
God. Such formerly had been the Jews, but noware all Christians. 
These are now the Israel of God, Gal. vi. 16, the true seed of 
Abraham, 70. iii. 7, 16; Rom. iv. 16. 

The dy.or, then, are not the Jews, nor specially the patriarchs or 
Old Testament saints, tav wep) “ABpadpa kal Moiojy cat *HAlay, as 
Chrysostom says, nor the angels, as some other commentators. 
Nor, again, does the word mean “holy men of all times and 
places.” The word does not refer to personal holiness, but to 
membership of the spiritual commonwealth to which Jewish and 
Gentile Christians alike belong. Hence in ch. i, 1 the apostle 
addresses his readers as dytow. 

oixetor Tod Ocou, “ belonging to the ofkos or household of God,” 
the theocracy regarded as a family ; cf. 1 Tim. iii. 15, “ to conduct 
thyself év oik cod, Hris éoriv éxxdyola @eod Lavros”; Heb, x. 20 ; 
1 Pet. iv. 17. In Gal. vi. 10 we have the adjective as here, mpés 
rots olkelovs THs muotéws, “those that are of the household of 
faith.” But as olxetos was common with such words as pirocopias, 
yewypadias, etc., the reference to an otxos cannot be pressed there. 

Harless, while supposing the word to be specially contrasted 
with zdpoucor, remarks that the house is itself nothing but the 
community of the faithful, they being themselves the stones of 
which is built the house in which God dwells. They are oixetor as 
éroucoSopnbevres. But this would be to confound two figures 
founded on two different senses of olkos. It is, however, safe 
to say that the idea of ofkos in one sense suggested to the apostle 
the kindred figure. This is quite in accordance with St. Paul’s 
mobility of thought. 

20. éoxodopydévres. The aorist refers to the time when they 
became Christians. The further building of which they were the 
subjects is referred to in ver. 22. The compound verb does 
not stand merely for the simple, but expresses “ superaedificati.” 
Comp. Col. ii. 7 and 1 Cor. iii, 10. As regards the use of the 
dative case, érl 7G Oep., it is easy to see why the accusative is 
not used, as that would suggest the idea of motion towards; cf. 
1 Cor. iii. 12, Rom. xv. 20. It is less easy to give a reason for 
the preference of the dative to the genitive. It can hardly be 
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maintained that the genitive expresses separable superposition 
(Ellicott), for in Luke iv. 29 we have the genitive used of the 
building of a city on a hill, ef’ ob 7) ods avrav OKOOOLNTO. What 
that passage suggests is that ém/ with the genitive expresses locality ; 
cf. Matt. x. 27, ért raév dwyudtwv ; xxi. 19, emt 7. 6006 3 XXIV. 30, 
épxopevov emt tT. vepeAv ; hence it is used loosely of proximity, like 
our “on the river,” él 7. Oaddoons, either “on the sea” or “on 
the seashore.” Yet the dative is similarly used, eri Srpvpdu 
(Herod. vii. 75). But, in general, the dative seems to imply more 
close and exact superposition. 

tv dtooTéhwy Kat mpopytav. The genitive has been understood 
in four ways: first, as the genitive of possession, “the foundation 
on which the apostles and prophets have built” ; secondly, as the 
genitive auctoris, “the foundation they laid”; thirdly, as genitive 
of apposition, “the foundation which consists of the apostles and 
prophets”; fourthly, ‘the foundation on which they themselves 
have been built.” 

The first view is adopted by Anselm and Beza. Beza’s para- 
phrase is, “Supra Christum qui est apostolicae et propheticae 
structurae fundamentum.” But this interpretation mixes up the 
Gewédvos and the dxpoywy. Christ here is spoken of as the corner- 
stone, not the foundation. The same objection applies to the 
fourth view (Bucer, Alford). The second view is very generally 
adopted, and is supported by reference to 1 Cor. iii. 10, In 
Bengel’s words: “‘Testimonium apostolorum et prophetarum 
substructum est fidei credentium omnium.” Eadie interprets 
the foundation as eip7jvy,—not so much Christ in person as Christ 
“our peace”; others more generally of the doctrine preached by 
the apostles and prophets. 

But nowhere is the gospel or any doctrine called the foundation 
of the Church. Moreover, it would be rather incongruous to 
assume as the foundation the system of teaching about Christ, 
and as the corner-stone, Christ’s person. If, in order to preserve 
the congruity of the figure, we identify “Christ preached” with 
“the preaching about Christ,” we identify the corner-stone with 
the foundation. Moreover, the building consists of persons. In 
1 Cor. iii, 10 the figure is different ; the building there is of 
doctrine, and naturally the foundation is doctrinal, “ Christ,” ze. 
teaching about Christ. Still further, if this view be adopted, the 
point that is brought out is an incidental one, quite unessential to 
the connexion. The important point was that the Gentiles were 
now along with Jewish believers members of one and the same 
theocracy, or, adopting the apostle’s figure, were stones in the same 
building as the éyio. This would by no means be expressed by 


saying that they were built on a foundation laid by the apostles 
and prophets. 
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Hence the interpretation of Chrysostom, Oecumenius, etc., is 
preferable, viz. that the apostles and prophets are themselves the 
foundation. It is true that elsewhere, with the exception of Rev. 
xxi. 14, Christ is the foundation, not the apostles ; but here Christ 
is the corner-stone, and the passage in Rev., although not precisely 
parallel, quite justifies our interpretation here. The fact that the 
words there are taken from a vision is surely no objection to this. 
What seems a graver objection is that Christ seems thus to be 
named only as “primus inter pares.” The answer to this is that 
by Orientals the corner-stone was reckoned of greater importance 
than the foundation, and as connecting and concentrating on 
itself the weight of the building. Hence the expression in Isa. 
xxviii. 16, alluded to here, and 2 Pet. it. 6; cf. Ps. CxViii. 22 ; Acts 
iv. 11; Matt. xxi. 42. 

Amongst recent commentators, Soden and Macpherson have 
adopted this view. The latter further defends the reference to the 
apostles as the foundation by 2 Tim. ii. 19, “The firm founda- 
tion of God standeth,” “where undoubtedly the true elect of God 
are intended, who resist all temptations to unfaithfulness.” He 
adds, “In the building up a special rank is given to those who 
have been by immediate Divine calling and inspiration His wit- 
nesses unto all besides. They, in fellowship with Christ, as form- 
ing the first layer, are called the foundation.” 

3vtos Gkpoywriatou atTod Xptotod “Inood. Showing, as Chry- 
sostom says, that it is Christ that holds the whole together ; for 
the corner-stone holds together both the walls and the founda- 
tions. “ Participium évros initio commatis hujus, valde demonstrat 
in praesenti tempore,” Bengel. dxpoy. (Adov understood, which is 
added in D* G). The figure of the corner-stone as uniting the 
two walls is pressed by Theodoret as referring to the union of 
Jews and Gentiles; and many expositors have followed him. 
But this is not only to press the figure unduly, it is also unsuitable. 
For the point is that Jews and Gentiles now indifferently are built 
into the one building, not as if the Jews were one wall and the 
Gentiles another. 

agrod is referred to Geuéduos by Bengel, Soden, Macpherson. 
Bengel urges the absence of the article before Xpucrod “Inood. 
But, in fact, the article would imply the previous mention of 
Christ Jesus, and the sense would be “He Himself, even Christ 
Jesus”; see Fritzsche on Matt. iii. 4, where airés dé 6 “Iwdvvys 
and aérés ‘Iwdvvys (as in D) are equally possible. Similarly John 
iv. 44, where the best texts have airés Inoots; but the article (as 
inserted in R, 69, a/.) is admissible. Also Luke xx. 42, airds 
Aaveid. It is better to connect airod with Xp. ’L, since it is more 
to the purpose that Christ should be called the corner-stone of 
the building than of the foundation ; and in this connexion the 
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emphatic pronoun is by no means superfluous, but fittingly dis- 
tinguishes Christ from the apostles and prophets. : 

Who are these apostles and prophets? According to Chry- 
sostom they are the Old Testament prophets. The absence of 
the article before popyrév is against this, though not decisive, 
since the O.T. prophets and the apostles might possibly be regarded 
as constituting one class, though this would hardly be natural. The 
order of the words is also against it, and is not satisfactorily 
accounted for by the superior dignity of the apostles as having 
seen and heard Christ (Estius), Again, we have the analogy of 
iii, 5 and iv. 11, in both of which passages apostles and prophets 
are named together, and the prophets are New Testament prophets. 
These passages also disprove the suggestion that the apostles 
themselves are here called prophets. The absence of the article 
before zpogpyrév is natural, since the apostles and prophets 
formed one class as teachers of the Church. The objection, that 
the prophets themselves were built on the foundation of the 
apostles (in whichever. sense we take the genitive), loses all force 
when we consider, first, the high value which St. Paul sets on the 
gift of prophesying (1 Cor. xiv. 1 ff.) ; and, secondly, that with him 
“apostles” does not mean the Twelve only (see hereafter on 
iv. 11). Nor does there appear any reason here why the apostles 
should be called by this additional title, 

21. & 6, te. év Xp. “Iyood, not dxpoywriaiy, as Theophylact, 
Beza, al, 

Taca oikodouy. Rec. rica 7 oi, 


The reading is difficult, 


waca olxodouj, 8* BDGKL and most others, Chrys. (Comment.), 
Theodoret. 
waoa % olkodou}, 8° ACP, Arm., Chrys. (text ; but this is probably a 

copyist’s error or correction). Thus the balance of documentary evidence is 
strongly against the insertion of the article, Before deciding in favour of this 
reading, we must consider the comparative likelihood of the article being 
either omitted or inserted in error, Reiche, for instance, thinks it probable 
that copyists either neglected the article from lack of exact knowledge of 
Greek, “quod in codicibus, qui articulo hic carent, saepe observatur,” or 
misinterpreted the words of the apostle as referring to individual churches, 
or (as Chrysostom) to the various parts of each edifice (Comment. Crit. in 
4oc.). He thinks 4 might more easily be omitted because of the homoeo- 
teleuton ofkodou7), and because in iv. 12, 16 the same word is without the 
article. But this is not a case of possible omission from homoeoteleuton 3 if 
the scribe’s eye leaped from 7 to 7, oLxodoum would be the word omitted. 
Itacism would be a more plausible explanation. In fact, the accidental 
omission of the article in cases where it is grammatically required is extremely 
Fare, even in single MSS. Even where homoeoteleuton or other sources of 
parablepsy might have been expected to cause omission in one or two MSS., 
we find no variation, as in Matt, xxv. 7, Taoa al, or 6 before words beginning 
with 0, as mas 6 dxAos, Matt. xiii. 2; Luke vi. 19. Intentional variation in the 
addition or omission of the article is pretty frequent, es ecially with . such 
words as @eés, Xpiords, awloris. That the variation is intentional appears 
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further from the grouping of the MSS.-on each side, those to which the 
preference is given by recent critics being usually on the side of omission 
(not Rom. xv. 14 or Col. iii. 16). Nor does any reason appear for the 
intentional omission of the article in these cases. Where the article was 
omitted by the first scribe of ~ and D (Epp.), it is generally supplied by 
a corrector. A remarkable instance of (probably) erroneous omission is in 
Eph. vi. 16, rd before werupwueéva (om. BD*G). On the other hand, a 
striking example of the article (probably) added erroneously after was occurs 
Rom. xv. 14, mdons rhs yvwoéws (& BP, but om. ACD and most). In 
Matt. iii. 5, maca % "Iovdala, 4» is om. by MIA and about twenty others, 
It is unnecessary before the proper name. In the present case, intentional 
addition is much more likely than intentional omission, since with the 
article the meaning is obvious, and without it there is a difficulty. Such 
a consideration as Reiche suggests does not seem sufficiently obtrusive to 
influence the scribes. 


The word ofxoSou% belongs to later Greek, and is condemned by 
Phrynichus. It is used both for oixodéuypa and oikodduyous. For 
the former see 1 Chron. xxix. 1; for the latter, Ezek. xvi. 61, 
xvii. 17, where it represents the Hebrew infinitive. In the N.T. 
it seems to have a sort of intermediate sense, like the English 
“building.” Thus in 1 Cor. iii, 9, “ye are God’s husbandry 
(yedpytov), ye are God’s building (oixodou7),” the word is not 
equivalent either to oixodéunua or to oixoddpnots. AS yedpytov 
there is that which is cultivated by God, so oix. is that which is 
builded up by God. In Matt. xxiv. 1 and Mark xiii. 1, 2, it is 
used of the buildings of the temple: zoramoi AiPou kat rorarai 
oixodopai . . . BAérets ravras Tas peydAas oixodouds. Here it does 
not appear to mean “edifices,” for the temple could not properly 
be said to consist of several edifices. The separate A‘@o. were 
not oixoSouat, but every combination of them might be called an 
oix. Just so we might say, “what carvings,” “ what outlines,” or 
of a picture, “what harmonies.” The Vulgate has in Matt. xxiv. 1 
and Mk. xiii. 2, “aedificationes”; in Mk. xiii. 1, “structurae.” 
In 2 Cor. v. 1, “ we have a building from God,” the word is nearly 
equivalent to “structure,” yet it is plain that oixodéunpa would not 
have been so suitable. It is ‘a house that God builds,” not “has 
built.” The English words “building, construction, structure” 
all have a similar ambiguity. ‘The most common meaning of the 
word in the N.T. is the figurative one, “edification” ; that sense it 
has in this Ep., iv. 12, 16. The meaning in iv. 29 is analogous. 

Now let us turn to the text; and first, if the reading with the 
article is adopted, there is no obvious difficulty, “the whole 
building,” that is, the whole organised body of believers. When 
we look closer, indeed, we find something strange in the expres- 
sions. ovvappooyoupévy is present. It seems strange that the 
whole building should be spoken of thus as in course of being 
framed together. Still more unexpected is atge. The whole 
building is growing into a temple. The ambiguity of the English 
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“building” disguises this strangeness, which is apparent when we 
substitute “edifice.” “The whole edifice is growing into a temple.” 
The words, “the whole building or edifice,” express the conception 
of a thing completed. If the reading were well established, we 
might explain this as due to a want of precision in the metaphor ; 
but, as we have seen, this reading is not so well supported as the 
other, to which we now turn. 

Many expositors, including Eadie, Ellicott (more doubtfully), 
Barry, Moule, Meyrick, not Findlay, Macpherson, nor the Revisers, 
hold that raca oixoSous may be rendered as if it were waco. 77 oix., 
and they refer especially to Luke iv. 13, mavra, metpagpov: Acts 
ii. 36, was otkos "lopayA: Vil. 22, Taco copia Aiyurriwyv: Homer, 
Ul. xxiv. 407, técav Gdnbetnv. None of these passages bear out 
the assertion. dévra etpacpudy is not “all the temptation,” but 
“every temptation,” as RV., ze. “every form of temptation.” See 
on Luke iv. 13. So in Acts vii. 22, although the English version 
sufficiently expresses the sense, what is meant is not the totality 
of the wisdom of Egypt, but the wisdom in all its branches. In 
Hom. ZZ. xxiv. 407, dye 8 por macay GAnGeinv xatddcéov, the 
meaning clearly is: “Come, tell me the exact truth, nothing but 
the truth.” The article here would not be appropriate. Similarly 
in Josephus, Av/ig. iv. 5. 1, Torapds did raoys épyjpov péwv is a 
river flowing through a country which is all desert. 

otxos “IopayjA in Acts ii. 36 is an expression borrowed from 
the O.T., where it occurs with mds in Jer. ix. 26, Ezek. xxxvi. 10, 
Xxxvii. 11, and is treated as a proper name, as it is without was in 
XXxiX. 12, 22, 23, etc. So, too, olkos Kupéov. So in classical writers 
yn, for example, is treated as a proper name. The general rule is 
that a word cannot be used with zas without the article when the 
sense is “the whole,” unless it is such that without zds it can be 
employed definitely, or does not require the article to give it 
definiteness. A somewhat similar rule holds good in English, 
where we can say, not only “all England,” but “all town.” “all 
school,” “all college,” “all parliament”; but by no means “all 
house.” It is, no doubt, immemorial use that has enabled such 
words to dispense with the article, when the thing meant, though 
only one of many, is marked out by its familiarity. We can also say 
“all night, “all day,” as the Greeks did. Nor does it appear that 
a. oix, would, to a reader of St. Paul’s time, be any more likely to 
suggest “the whole building” than would “all building” to an 
English reader. We must therefore acquiesce in some such 
rendering as “every building,” or “each several building,” RV. 
modified, perhaps, as will be presently mentioned. : 

But what is meant by “every building”? Hardly “every 
church” ; for to speak of the several local churches, or of the Jews 
and Gentiles as so many several buildings, would not be in accord- 
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ance with the figure in ver. 20, or with St. Paul’s language else- 
where. Moreover, he has just used a forcible figure to express 
the unity of the whole Church, and it would be strange if he now 
weakened it by speaking of several buildings. The individual 
believer, again, is spoken of in 1 Cor. ili. 16 as vads @eod; but there 
the figure is explained by the context, as founded on the conception 
of the indwelling of the Spirit. This is very different from calling 
each believer an oixodouy. The passages above referred to in 
Matthew and Mark suggest that what is intended is “everything that 
from time to time is builded in,” “every constituent element of the 
building.” The English words “all the building” would admit of 
being understood in this way, but are ambiguous. The image is that 
of an extensive pile of buildings in process of construction at differ- 
ent points on acommon plan. The several parts are adjusted to 
each other so as to preserve the unity of design. So Findlay, who 
remarks that an author of the second century, writing in the 
interests of Catholic unity, would scarcely have omitted the article. 

Hofmann compares wdons xricews, Col. i. 15, which he says 
does not mean “the whole creation,” nor “every creature,” but 
“all that is created,” as wéca codia xal dpdvyos in i. 8 is “all 
that is wisdom”; wav O6éAnya rod @eov, Col. iv. 12, “all God’s 
will,” to which we may add wéoa ypody, 2 Tim. iil. 163 =. 
dvacrpody, 1 Pet. i. 15.. Soden’s view is similar. Comp: iv. 16. 

guvappodoyoupévn, “‘fitly joined together,” present participle, 
because this harmonious framing together is a process still going on. 
The compound verb occurs only here and iv. 16. The simple 
verb dppodoyéw seems to be equally rare. The classical word is 
cvvappdtw. None of these is found in the Sept. 

avéer, “ groweth,” the present, as in the former word, indicating 
the perpetual growth. The verb is neither rare nor poetical, as is 
sometimes stated ; on the contrary, it is more frequent than avgdvw 
in the best Attic prose (Thuc. Xen. Plato), but the use of the 
active in an intransitive sense is later (Aristot. Polyb. Diod.). It 
occurs also in Col. ii. 19. 

eis vadv &yvov év Kupiw. “ Unto a holy temple (or sanctuary) in 
the Lord.” Kypuos, according to the Pauline usage, must be 
Christ. éy K. seems best connected with dyvos, “holy in the 
Lord” ; to join it with ate alone would be a tautology. 

22. év takes up the év ¢ of ver. 21; cf. ch. i, 11 and 12, 

Kal duets, “ye also”; cf. ver. 13. f 

cuvoikoSopetobe, not imperative, as Calvin: “ Ephesios hortatur 
ut crescant in fide Christi magis et magis postquam in ea semel 
fuerunt fundati,” but indicative, as is proved by vz. 19, 20, in which 
the apostle describes what the readers are, not what they ought to 
be. Note the present tense, because the building is still going on; 
cf. 1 Pet. ii. 5, “are being builded in together,” ze. together with 
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the others; ovv- as in ovprodirar, The doa before oix. looks 
forward to this cai vets cvvoix., and this is a fitting conclusion to 
the paragraph which commenced with “ye are no more strangers 
and foreigners.” Meyer and Ellicott understand the ovy- differ- 
ently, viz. as referring to the putting together the single parts of 
the building; Meyer quoting Philo, De Proem. § 20, p. 928 E 
(ed. Mang. ii. p. 427), oixiav ed ovvwKodopypéevnv Kal ovvnppoopernv. 
But the whole context favours the interpretation “you together 
with others,” and there is no reason to give any other sense to the 
ovv- in cvvappodroyoupnévy. Sls, 
eis KaTOUKyTHpLoV TOG @eoU. KaroiknTyptov Only in Rey. xviii. 2 in 
N.T., but freq. in the Sept. ‘Into a habitation of God,” the same 
which was expressed by vads dyos, only further specifying the 
essential nature of this vads. Harless, who reads zaca 7 oik., sup- 
poses xaroux, here to be used of each individual Christian in whom 
God dwells, the whole forming a vads dytos. Griesbach places év & 
kal duets ovvorx, in a parenthesis, which is awkward and unnecessary. 
év mvedpart, “in the Spirit.” It is interpreted by Chrysostom 
as = spiritually, ofkos mvevparucds, and so Theophyl. Oecum. 
Olshausen also thinks there is a glance at the vads yxetporouyros. 
But there is no suggestion of this in the context; and as the whole 
is so distinctly figurative, it would be worse than superfluous to add 
this definition. Moreover, it does not appear that é zvevpare 
could be used with a substantive as =spiritual, except so far as the 
substantive involves a verbal notion, as repiromy év mv. = mept- 
Teuver Oa &v mv., Séopios ev Xprord = dedepévos ev Xp. 

But év here is not merely instrumental, as if=éd. The Spirit 
_is not the means or instrument only, but the medium by virtue of 
which God dwells in the Church. The é refers to the act of 
karoixyous. He by or in His Spirit dwells in this temple. The 
article is not required, as rvedua. is frequently treated as a proper 
name where no ambiguity is caused thereby. 

WII. 1-7. This truth, that the Gentiles are fellow-heirs with the 
Jews, was hidden from former generations, but has now been revealed 
to the apostles and prophets ; and unworthy though Iam, yet to me 
has been given the privilege of making it known, and of preaching 
Christ to the Gentiles, 

1. todrou xdpw éyo Maddos 6 Séoptos Tou Xpiotod *Incod imép 
bpdv ray ébvav. (Tisckendorf omits Inood, with x* D* G.) “For 
this reason, I Paul, the prisoner of Christ Jesus in behalf of you 
Gentiles.” “For this reason,” “hujus rei gratia,” Vulg., ze. as 
Theodoret says, “ Knowing well both what ye were and how ye 
were called and on what conditions, I pray God to establish you in 
the faith.” 

Chrysostom supplies e’ué. Iam the prisoner of Christ Jesus, 
etc. So the Peshitto and many moderns, including Beza, Meyer 
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Macpherson, “in order that ye may be built up to the habitation 
of God—in this behoof, that your Christian development may 
advance to that goal.” But this is to give too great prominence to 
the assertion of his imprisonment, as if it were a main point in the 
discourse, instead of being incidental. Besides, we should expect 
in that case Sécpos without the article. St. Paul was not likely 
thus to designate himself as “the prisoner of Christ Jesus,” even 
with the addition “for you Gentiles.” The notoriety of the fact 
does not explain this. Moreover, this view makes TovTov Xxaptv 
and Smtp iuav rather tautologous. The analogy of ch, iv. 1 is in 
favour of taking 6 8. in apposition with éyd ITatAos. 

Calvin’s “legatione fungor” is a rendering of mpeoBevw, the 
reading of D (from vi. 20). Three cursives add xexadynpat. 

Origen (Ca¢ena) supposes a solecism ; that, in fact, what St. Paul 
ought to have written was 7. xap. ..- - éyvipice. 76 por, Jerome 
also, following Origen, declares that after diligent search he could 
not find the continuation of the sense. But the true key was given 
‘by Theodore Mops., followed by Theodoret, viz. that vv. 2-13 isa 
parenthesis. rtadra mdvto. év péow Teekds dvadapPdver Tov qept 
mpoceuxs Adyov, Theodoret. The apostle having described him- 
self as a prisoner for the Gentiles, is quite characteristically drawn 
off into a digression on the grace granted to him in connexion with 
this ministry to the Gentiles. Oecumenius regards the sentence as 
resumed in ver. 8 with the change of the nominative to the dative, 
a change not without parallels, as he observes, in Thucydides and 
Demosthenes. On that view rovrov xdpev would mean “ for this 
purpose,” as in Tit. i. 5. But then 5 décp0s would have no point, 
and, besides, ver. 8 is closely connected with 6 and 7. It is much 
more satisfactory to assume, with Theodore and Theodoret, that the 
sense is resumed with the same words, rovrov “xdpu, in ver. 14. 
The supposition of a resumption in ch. iv. 1, adopted in the AV., 
rests apparently only on the repetition of 6 décpu0s, and unneces- 
sarily lengthens the parenthesis. 

“The prisoner of Christ Jesus,” so he calls himself in 2 Tim. 
i. 8 and Philem. 9, and in this Ep. iv. 1, “ prisoner in the Lord.” 
He looks on his imprisonment, not merely as suffered in the service 
of the Lord, but as part of the lot assigned to him by Christ, so 
that he was Christ’s prisoner. Somewhat similarly in ch. vi. 20. 
_ rtp 06 mpecBevw ev ddvoet. 

“In behalf of you Gentiles.” Since it was his preaching the 
free admission of the Gentiles that led to his persecution at the 
hands of the Jews and to his present imprisonment, Acts xxi. 21, 
28, Xxil. 22. 

2. elye jKovoate Thy olxovopiay. “If, indeed, ye have heard of 
the dispensation.” This seems. decisive against the supposition 
that the Epistle was addressed to a Church which had been 
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personally instructed by the writer. The utmost force that can 
be claimed for etye is that, in Hermann’s words, it is used de re 
quae jure sumpta creditur,” “if, as I take for granted,” being less 
hypothetical than efep. According to Lightfoot on Gal. iii. 4, this 
tule requires modification when applied to the N.T., where «cye is 
less directly affirmative than eep. 

Eadie says it is “undeniable” that eye is used in the N.T. of 
things that are certain, quoting iv. 21 and Col. i. 23. The former 
passage is in the same case with the present; in the latter, hope 
only is expressed, not certainty. The only other places where elye 
occurs in the N.T. are Gal. iii. 4 and in the Received Text’2 Cor. 
v. 3 (cirep, BD). It is found also in Rom. v. 6 in B. But 
allowing that the particle implies certainty as strongly as Her- 
mann’s rule asserts, it could not be used of a fact in the writer’s 
own experience. A preacher addressing a strange congregation 
might say “I am sure,” or even “I know that you have been 
taught so and so,” but no preacher addressing those whom he 
himself had taught would ordinarily express himself in this way.! 

It is said, indeed, that this argument proves too much, since 
“what was known of Paul in the Ephesian Church would practi- 
cally be known of him throughout the missions of Asia” (Moule). 
But this is just the kind of case in which the particle may be 
properly used, viz. where the writer may be “ practically ” certain, 
but doubt is conceivable. Besides, the details which follow might 
be but imperfectly known to those who had not heard them from 
St. Paul’s own lips. And again, would he, in writing to the 
Ephesians, refer them to what he has just now written, that they 
may appreciate his knowledge in the mystery of Christ? Had 
they not had much more full proof of this during his long ministry? 
Every other attempt to evade this conclusion is equally unsuc- 
cessful. Thus jxotcare has been rendered “ intellexistis ” (Anselm, 
Grotius), a meaning which the verb can have only when “hearing ” 
is included; or, again, “hearing” the Epistle read (alluding to earlier 
passages in this Epistle); but cf. avaywdoKovres, ver. 4. Calvin 
says: “Credibile est, quum ageret Ephesi, eum tacuisse de his 
rebus.” Ellicott reasons in a circle, “There could be no real 
doubt ; ‘neque enim ignorare quod hic dicitur poterant Ephesii 
quibus Paulus ipse evangelium plusquam biennio praedicaverat,’ 
Estius. . . . No argument, then, can be fairly deduced,” etc. He 
supposes the apostle to convey the hope that his words had not. 
been forgotten. Similarly Eadie, Alford, Macpherson, Meyer, 
(contra, W. Schmidt in last ed. of Meyer), But the words are not 
“if ye remember,” or “if ye know ” ; but “if ye have heard”; and 
that, if written to the Ephesians, would be = “if I told you.” 


- 10On elye and elep compare Sanday and Headlam, Comm. on Romant. 
lil, 30, with the quotation there from Monro’s Homeric Grammar, ; 
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Thy oikovoptay tis xdpitos Tod Oeod Tis Sobelons por eis Spas. 
ae “ dispensation of the grace of God, the grace given me to you- 
ward.” 

As the explanation which follows is “that by revelation,” 
etc., it is best to understand 7. yupitos as the genitive of the object, 
viz. the dispensation or plan or arrangement (namely, God’s 
arrangement) with respect to the grace,” etc. Chrysostom, 
followed by Oecum., takes the genitive as that of the subject. 
oik. Xap. THY arexdArvpy pyoiv, dre od wapa dvOpdrov ewabev, GAN’ 
ovTws wKovo“noev H xapis dare jor CE ovipavod aroxavPOjvat, Oec. 
But this does not agree so well with the following words, which 
define the xapis as 7 doGcioa cis tuas. Alford, understanding the 
genitive as objective, takes oix. as=‘“‘munus dispensandi.” But 
it is not easy to see in what sense St. Paul could dispense the 
grace given to him. Many commentators suppose dofeions to be 
attracted into the genitive by ydpuros, either understanding that it 
is in and with the grace that the oix. is entrusted to him (for which 
reason the participle has the case of x., v. Soden), or taking T. oik. 
tT. xap. as=the gospel dispensation. But, while St. Paul might 
speak of the gospel dispensation as entrusted to him (oixovopiav 
meriotevpat, 1 Cor. ix. 17), he could hardly speak of it as “given 
to him.” Nor does this interpretation agree with the circum- 
stance that the following words take the form of an explanation. 
The explanation of oix., as the apostolic office or stewardship, is 
also not consistent with the explanation, in which it is the act of 
God that is spoken of, not any conduct of the apostle. It is 
tempting to suppose, with some expositors, that the writer, in 
using the word oixovopia, has in his mind the building just re- 
ferred to. But although ofkos might suggest the idea of an 
oikovépos, otkodopy and oixytypiov do not; and the figurative use 
of oixovouta was so common, that if the apostle had intended such 
an allusion, he would have made it more distinct. 

3. dt Kata dmokdduy eywpicOn por Td puotypiov. “That it 
was by way of revelation that the mystery was made known to 
me.” Explanation of ver. 2; hence the emphasis is on kara, dz., 
which is not really different from 8 droxadvpews, Gal. i, 12, In 
the latter passage, xara could not have been used on account of 
"Incovd Xpiorod following. 

éyvwpicby is the reading of SABC D*GP, Vulg. Boh. Arm., 
Chrys. The Rec. has éyvwpice, with D°K L, Theoph. Occ. 
For 7d pvorypuoy see on ch. i. 9. Here, not the “mystery” of 
redemption in general is meant, but the particular “mystery” of 
the inclusion of the heathen, for it is thus explained in ver. 6. 

kabes mpo¢ypaya év ddiyw. “As I have just written in brief.” 
apo- is local, not temporal (cf. Gal. ii. 1, mpoeypagy), and the 
reference is to the present Epistle, not to an earlier one, as supposed 
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by, Chrysostom, Calvin, a/, contrary to the present participle 
avaywwoKovres. Theodoret and Theophylact have the right view. 
Comp. 1 Cor. v. 9, éypawa ev TH émictoAn ; and 1 Pet. v. 12, 
éypaya 8.’ édtywv, The reference is doubtless to the whole pre- 
ceding exposition about the Gentiles. 2 

év éAtyw, equivalent to év Bpayxel, used by Demosthenes. 
Theodoret, indeed, and some moderns connect this with the ™po- 
in 7poéypawa, as if it meant “paulo ante,” which would be po 
éAtyov. év 6A, in a temporal sense would mean, “in a short 
time” (Acts xxvi. 28). Wetstein correctly, “ pauca tantum attigi 
cum multa dici possent.” Oecumenius gives a peculiar turn, ov« 
eypawev doa eéxpnv aA’ boa éxwpovv voely, as if the following 
mpos 6 were=“prout,” which would make dvaywdécKovres un- 
meaning, ; f oer 

4. mpds 8 is, “according to which, or looking to which,” namely, 
to what I have said. Comp. “zpos &@ émpagev,” 2 Cor. v. 10 ; 
mpos THv GAnOelay rod ebayy., Gal. ii, 14; mpds Td OéAnua adrod, 
Luke xii. 47. But the usage is quite classical. ae 

dvaywvdoxovtes, present, because it is “while reading,” or “as 
ye read,” : 

vojoat, Where it is indifferent whether the aorist or present 
infinitive is used, the aorist is more frequent (Winer, § 44. 7), 
especially after such verbs as Svvaua, Oédw, etc. Hort thinks this 
avay. refers to reading the O.T. prophecies, comparing Matt. xxiv. 
15. But there the passage “read” is distinctly specified, and 
although in Mark xiii. 14 Daniel is not named, he is quoted. 

Thy ouveoiv pou év 73 pucTnpiy tod Xpiotod. “ My understanding 
in the mystery of Christ.” The article is not required before é 
TO -, because cvvéevar &v is a frequent expression (Josh. i. 7; 
2 Chron. xxxiv. 12), 

purr. tod Xp. We have the same expression in Col. iv. 3, 
where it clearly means the doctrine of the free admission of the 
Gentiles (8:’ 6 kai SéSeuor). It is the same here, as explained in 
ver. 6. Similarly, in Col. i. 27 we have rod p. rovrov 8 éorw Xpworés 
ev ipiv, That passage has been used (by Alford, Ellicott, Meyer) 
to prove that the genitive here is one of apposition or identity ; 
but it fails in this, since there it is not Xpwords, but Xpiorés ev Suir, 
that constitutes the ». It is better, therefore, to understand “the 
mystery (or doctrine) relating to the Christ”; the genitive being 
that of the object. 

Critics who question the genuineness of the Epistle regard this 
verse as the expression of a boastfulness not in accordance with - 
the dignity of an apostle, and only a clumsy imitation of 2 Cor, 
xi. 5, 6, where St. Paul is merely claiming for himself that in which 
his opponents claim to surpass him. But there is no self-laudation 
in this assertion of avveots (see, on the contrary, ver. 8); nor even 
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as high a claim to exceptional knowledge as is involved in xard 
droxdhuyv, which it only serves to illustrate. Is it not quite 
natural that in writing to Churches where he was not personally 
known, and where there were teachers whose teaching was of a 
corrupt and paganising tendency (v. 11-14), and threatened to 
cause a schism between the Jewish and the Gentile members of 
the Church, the apostle, who was, in fact, combating these errors, 
and expounding the true nature of the privileges to which the 
Gentiles were admitted, should remind them in some such way 
that the subject was one on which he could speak with authority, 
and thus guard against objections which might possibly be urged 
by these unsound teachers? From this point of view it will be 
seen that this indirect and delicate way of meeting possible opposi- 
tion is thoroughly Pauline. On the other hand, a writer who 
merely assumed the name of Paul, especially one of such power as 
the writer of this Epistle, would hardly put into his mouth an 
expression of such seeming self-complacency, without any hint of 
opposition. Still less would such a writer forthwith add so strik- 
ing an expression of self-depreciation as is contained in ver. 8. 

5. 5 érépars yevenis otk €yvwpicOy tots viots Tay dvOpdrev. 
“Which in other ages was not made known to the sons of men.” 
év, which in the Received Text precedes érépais, rests on slight 
authority, but it expresses the right construction of ér. yer. Meyer, 
in his earlier editions, adopted the view that the meaning was “to 
other generations,” rots viots, «.7.A., being epexegetical. (So also 
v. Soden.) But the usual interpretation is simpler, and corre- 
sponds better with the antithetical viv. For yeved in this sense, cf. 
Acts xiv. 16, év rats rapwynpevats y.; and for the dative of time, 
ii. 12, é€répats, z.e. other than the present. 

“The sons of men,” an expression frequent in the O.T. and 
simply = “men.” Comp. Mark iii. 28 (the only N.T. parallel) 
with Matt. xii. 31. It is needless, therefore, to adopt Bengel’s 
remark, “‘latissima appellatio, causam exprimens ignorantiae, ortum 
naturalem cui opponitur Spiritus.” Bengel, indeed, thinks that the 
prophets are especially referred to, because Ezekiel, who writes 
largely of the temple, as St. Paul does here, calls himself the son 
of man; but this is peculiar to him. It seems equally erroneous 
to find in the words a marked contrast with “ His holy apostles,” 
namely, because these were @cod dvOpwrrot (2 Pet. i. 21) (Ellicott). 
This is far-fetched. The apostles and prophets were not the less 
sons of men; and we might, with as much reason, follow Jerome, 
who would exclude the O.T. patriarchs and prophets because they 
were “sons of God.” 

ds viv dmexadthOy tots dylois drooté\os adtod Kal mpopytats év 
Mvedpar. “As it has now been revealed to His holy apostles and 
prophets in the Spirit.” 

6 
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&s is comparative, with such clearness as now. otrws dxpiBas 
obk 7Serav of radatol ro pvoryprov, Theoph.; “ fuit illis hoc mys- 
terium quasi procul et cum involucris ostensum,” Beza. 

drexaldhOn, not now éyvwpic6y, because the special manner in 
which the knowledge was given is to be brought out. 

“His holy apostles.” How can the writer, if himself an 
apostle, use such an expression? Some critics answer unhesitat- 
ingly that it is incredible that an apostle should do so, and that 
the expression betrays the view which belonged to a later age. 
Baur thinks the dy/os an oversight. And the writer who was so , 
unskilful as to be guilty of this palpable oversight, is so mindful 
of his assumed character that in the same breath he says, éuot ro 
eAaxurrorépw ravtwv dyiwv. The difficulty seems to arise from the 
use of the word “holy,” and the corresponding words in other 
modern languages, to express the personal character of “ holiness.” 
But dy.os is used of any thing that is set apart for a sacred pur- 
pose. So we have “holy prophets,” Luke i. 70; Acts iii. 21. All 
Christians are by their calling dy:o, and St. Paul frequently uses 
the word where he himself is included (¢.g. 1 Cor. vi. 2 and Col. 
i. 26). When he calls all believers ayo, what delicacy should 
prevent him from calling the apostles by the same word? A 
clergyman is not expected to be prevented, by a feeling of delicacy, 
from speaking of his “reverend brethren,” or a bishop of his “right 
reverend brethren.” 

Lachmann and Tregelles place a-comma after dyious, the follow- 
ing words being in apposition: “to the saints, His apostles and 
prophets,” or rather “apostles and prophets of His.” But such 
a separation of the adjective from the following substantive is 
harsh, although it must be admitted that it is suggested by the 
parallel in Col. i. 26. 

A more considerable difficulty seems to arise from the state- 
ment that the mystery of the free admission of the Gentiles had 
been revealed to “the apostles and prophets,” viz. as a body. For 
this is precisely the special doctrine which St. Paul seems else- 
where, and here in ver. 3, to claim as his own, and which, at least 
at first, was not accepted by the other apostles (Gal. ii.). In ver. 
8, also, this is recognised as the distinctive characteristic of St. 
Paul’s apostleship. For this reason Reuss makes the suggestion 
that the second half of ver. 5 is a gloss. In favour of this sug- 
gestion, it may also be observed that airod has. no expressed 
antecedent, unless, indeed, in opposition to most expositors, we 
take it to be Xpirod. In the parallel in Col. i. 26, rots dyfous 
avrod, the antecedent @eod occurs just before. But the authority 
of the MSS. 1s too strong for this suggestion to be accepted. B, 
indeed, omits dzooréAos (with ps. Ambr.), while DG place the 
word after avrod. 
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The difficulty, however, is met by the consideration that, not- 
withstanding the doubts which the other apostles at first enter- 
tained, they afterwards fully accepted the doctrine as taught by 
St. Paul, Acts xv., Gal. ii. 7 ff, and that long before the present 
Epistle was written. The “prophets” are manifestly Christian 
prophets. év wvevpare must be joined with the verb, not with Tpo- 
pytais, to which it would be a superfluous addition, or dytous, or 
the following <ivac. 

6. elvor ra €Ovn cuykAnpovdpa Kal cdcowpa . . . (namely) “that 
‘the Gentiles are fellow-heirs (or joint possessors) and fellow-mem- 
bers of the body.” Epexegetical ; stating, not the purpose, but 
the content of the pvoripiov. The “should be” of AV. is not 
grammatically tenable. ovyxdnpovdpa, fellow-heirs, not with Christ, 
as in Rom. viii. 17 (and Jerome here), for it is “in Christ,” but 
with the believing Jews. The word cvyxAnpovduos is found four 
times in the N.T. and once in Philo, but not elsewhere. ovoowpua, 
incorporated with them into the body of which Christ is the Head. 
The word is not found elsewhere (except in the Fathers), and is 
supposed to have been perhaps formed by St. Paul. But as 
Aristotle has the compound cvccwparorouiv (De Munda, iv. 30), 
it is more probable that the adjective was in use. 

kai cuppetoxa Tis émayyeNlas év XpioTd “Inaod. 


The Received Text has atrof after érayy., with D*GK L, a/.; but the 
word is absent from NA BCD*P 17, al. Xpiorg of the Text Rec. rests on 
nearly the same MS. authority, with the addition of D; while Xporg 
"Inood has the authority of SABC P17. 


“And joint-partakers of the promise in Christ Jesus.” The 
accumulation of epithets is due to the importance of the matter ; 
there is no climax, for cvupér. is not stronger than ovoowpa, The 
former word is found outside this Epistle only in Josephus, but 
the verb oupperéxw occurs in Xen. and Plato. Jerome renders 
the words “cohaeredes et concorporales et comparticipes pro- 
missionis,” defending the inelegance of the Latin by the import- 
ance of correctly representing the Greek. The genitive émayy. 
depends only on ovpper. The promise is the promise of salva- 
tion, of a part in the kingdom of the Messiah ; and to be partakers 
of the promise is to be joined with those to whom the promise is 
given. There is no need, then, to take n erary. as=the thing pro- 
mised, still less to understand this specially of the Holy Spirit. 
In the passages to which Eadie and others refer in support of such 
a restriction, the Spirit is expressly named, e.g. Gal. iii. 14; ch. 
Lets: 

x Xpiotd "Inood and da rod ebayyeAiov refer to all three epithets. 
“In Christ Jesus through the gospel.” In Christ, not did, for He 
was not simply the means; it was in His person that this effect 
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was produced. Cf. i. 7; and for an analogous distinction between 
év and Sid, even where both substantives are impersonal, 1 Pet. 
i. 5, ev Svvdper @cod povpovpévovs 51a micrews, and Heb. x. 10, €v 
6 Oedjpare jyracpévor eore Oa THs mpoopopas, K.T.A. an 

%, of éyeriOny Sidxovos. “Of which I became a minister” 
(éyeriOyv, 8 ABD*G; but éyevopnv, C D°K L). The use of 
yevnOjvau instead of the Attic yevéoOau is condemned by Phrynichus, 
who calls it Doric; but it is frequent in later Greek writers (Poly- 
bius, Diodorus, Dion. Hal. etc.), as is shown by Lobeck (ad 
Phryn. p. 109). There is no ground, then, for assigning to the - 
word here a passive shade of meaning, as is done by Oecum., ovdev 
yop eyo épyov émov ouveryveyKa TH xdpire tavry, Compare, on 
the contrary, Col. iv. 11, éyernOnody poe wapyyopia ; 1 Thess. il. 14, 
pupntal eyevixOnre. J 

Sidkovos. Harless maintains that 5. denotes the servant in his 
activity for that service, while Sxypérys denotes him in his activity 
for the Master, apparently on the ground that dvaxovety te or Twi 
rt is said, and he compares 1 Cor. iv. 1 with Col. i, 7. But 
ianperety twvt 7 is also said (Xen. Axad, vii. 7. 46; Soph. Pzz2. 
ror2), and the distinction cannot be maintained; see 2 Cor. 
xi. 23, Sudxovor Xpiorod ciot; 1 Tim. iv. 6; and for tmnperys, Acts 
xxvi, 16; Luke i. 2. 

Kata Thy Swpedy THs xdpiTos Tod Oeod Tis Sobelons por kata Thy 
évépyevav THs Suvdpews adtod. According to the gift of that grace 
of God which was given to me “by virtue of the exercise of His 
power.” rijs SoOeioys is the reading of 8 A BC D* G, Vulg. Boh. 
The accusative is read by D° KL, Syr., Chrys. The genitive is 
one of apposition, the gift being the grace given, so that the two 
readings do not differ in sense; but logically the genitive has the 
advantage, as the grace required this further definition more than 
the gift. 

kata Thy év. adtod. These words, which are to be connected 
with dofeions, are by no means superfluous, but express the ever- 
present consciousness of St. Paul that his mission as an apostle 
was not due to anything in himself, it was the grace of God given 
with Divine power that alone changed the persecutor into the 
apostle. Hence the accumulation dwped, xdpus, Sofeions, évepyera, 
Svvayus, proceeding from the feeling of his own unworthiness, 
suggested by ot diudk. eyevnOnv. “Nolite respicere quid sim 
meritus, quia dominus ultro mihi sua liberalitate hoc contulit ut 
sim apostolus gentium ; non mea dignitate sed ejus gratia. Nolite 
etiam respicere qualis fuerim; nam domini est homines nihili 
extollere. Haec est potentiae ejus efficacia, ex nihilo grande aliquid 
efficere.” See Dale, Lect. xiii. p. 235. 

_ épot TO éhaxororépy Tdvtav dyiwv €360n h xdpis atty. Tov 
is added before dyiwy in the Received Text, against a great pre- 
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ponderance of authority. dyfwy is used as a substantive. “To 
me who am less than the least of all saints” (ze. all Christians) 
“was this grace given.” Closely connected in thought with the 
preceding, as expressing his own unworthiness in contrast with 
God’s grace. “ENaxtotétepos. Double forms of comparatives and 
superlatives are frequent in the poets. Wetstein quotes Eustathius, 
who has collected numerous instances. But they also occur in the 
later prose writers, ¢.g. petCorepos (Malalas, 490. 9; also 3 John 4); 
éayuorroraros (Sextus Empir.; also Matt. iii. 54, ix. 406), 
apparently without any increase of meaning. ‘The instances in 
earlier prose writers (Xen. Aristot.) seem to be invented by the 
respective writers. ‘The present instance is remarkable as a com- 
bination of superlative and comparative. It has a_ curiously 
parallel form in Aristotle, Metaph. x. 4. 7 (Bekker), ovre yap rod 
éxydtov éoxardrepov «iy dv tt; but there the form is introduced 
only as expressing an impossible conception, and is construed as a 
comparative; here, on the contrary, éAaxwordrepos appears to 
express a definite idea, not only least of all saints, but even less 
than this implies. It may therefore be considered a unique 
formation. The expression can hardly be interpreted, with some 
eminent expositors, as referring to his consciousness of enduring 
sinfulness, as to which he could not place himself lower than all 
saints. ‘True it is, no doubt, that every Christian, when he looks 
into his own heart, and is conscious of the sin that still dwells 
there, and knows that he cannot see what is in the heart of others, 
may be ready to exclaim, éy® éAaxuordrepos révtwv dyiwv ; but this 
does not express a deliberate comparison, and whatever such a 
one may feel at such moments, he would act unwisely if, when 
instructing and exhorting others, he should thus proclaim his own 
inferiority to them. Such a confession would be likely to be mis- 
understood, and either called hypocritical or made the ground of 
the retort, Why, then, take upon you to instruct and reprove your 
betters? Certainly St. Paul gives us little reason to think that he 
would take such a view. He declares that he has “lived in all 
good conscience toward God”; that if any one might have confi- 
dence in the flesh, he might, being blameless as touching the 
righteousness which is in the law. And as one of the dy, he 
does not reckon himself amongst the babes in Christ, but the 
mature, réAevou (Phil. iii. 15). He affirms that in nothing is he 
behind the depAlav drdarodo ; nay, he does not hesitate to call 
on his readers to be imitators of him, as he is of Christ. While 
never for a moment forgetting his own nothingness, and that it is 
only by the grace of God that he was what he was, he likewise 
never forgets his true position in Christ’s service. And he was too 
much taken up with his work in that service to have time for 
indulging in that kind of self-examination which consists in analys 
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ing one’s state of mind or one’s feelings. In Rom. vii. 17, to 
which Harless refers, he is describing the state from which he has 
been delivered (zd. ver. 25, viii. 2). 

His recollection, ever vivid, of his former career as a persecutor 
is quite sufficient explanation of the expression here used. 

The same writers who hold that the dyvoc drdoroAo, ver. 5, 
could proceed only from an imitator who forgot his part, are of 
opinion that the expression now before us is an exaggerated imita- 
tion of 1 Cor. xv. 9, “I am the least of the apostles, that am not 
meet to be called an apostle.” But there was no occasion there 
for any comparison with believers in general ; he is only speaking 
of himself as one of the apostles ; here he speaks of a grace that 
distinguished him above other believers, and, “‘ now undeservedly,” 
is his natural feeling. Indeed, we may with more justice say that 
this striking and unique expression could not proceed from calcu- 
lated imitation ; it has the stamp of a spontaneous outflow of an 
intense feeling of unworthiness. Nor does it really go beyond the 
passage in 1 Cor.; for there he declares himself not only the least of 
the apostles, but not meet to be called an apostle ; here he does 
not say that he is not meet to be reckoned amongst the dy.o. 
For the reader will not fail to note that notwithstanding the depth 
of his self-depreciation he still counts himself (or is represented as 
counting himself), and that not with hesitation, amongst the dy.or, 
the very term which when joined with daécrodo is thought to 
be unapostolic. Yet no one supposes that dyiwv here is incon- 
sistent with humility. 

Tots eOveow edayyedicacQa 73 dveftxviacrov motos TOD XpioTou. 
The Rec. Text has éy before rots é., with DGKL. It is absent 
from SABCP, 

“To preach unto the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of 
Christ.” This is what 4 xdpis airy consisted in. avry refers to 
what follows. Harless regards the words as an exposition of Swped, 
é0t to atrn being treated as a parenthesis in order to avoid what 
he thinks would be unnatural, the close of a period within the 
long parenthesis, whose unusual length is only explained by the 
uninterrupted flow of thought. In that case airy would refer 
backward to ver. 7. But it is very awkward to separate evay- 
yeAicacGa: from the immediately preceding 4 xdpis atrn. As to 
vv. 2-13, this is not grammatically a parenthesis, for the sentence in 
ver. 1 1s completely broken off, and a new sentence begins in 
ver. 14. 

: dvebtxviacrov, Theodoret well remarks: xat ms «ypvrres 
ctmep 6 whotros dvetixviacros; todro yap abré, dyoy Knpvtra, 
Oru dvetixviaoros. The neuter dcdros, however, is the best 
supported reading in the text, being in 8* ABC D*G 17 
67**, while x° D°K LP have the masculine, “the riches of 
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Christ”; all the inexhaustible blessings contained in Him. 
Comp. Rom. xi. 33 (where the same word aveéty. occurs), and 
1 Cor, xiii. 9-12, “ We know in part,” etc., and Phil. iii. 10. 


9. xal dwtloar [wdvras]. The reading is doubtful. ¢wrlsot without 
wdvras is read by 8* A 672, Cyr. Hil. and apparently Jerome. sdvras is 
added by N°CBCDGKLP, Ital., Vulg. Syr., Chrys. a/.; Tisch. Treg. 
Westcott and Hort leave out the word. The insertion seems easy to account 
for, as the verb seemed to require an accusative, which it usually has in the 
N.T. As to the sense, the advantage seems to be on the side of the 
omission. The general meaning is, indeed, pretty much the same with either 
reading, since the result of bringing the olk. to light is that all men are enabled 
to see it. But mdvras would seem to represent this result as attained by 
opening the eyes of men, whereas, since it was by revelation that the apostle 
learned it, opening men’s eyes would not be sufficient ; the mystery itself had 
to be brought to light. Besides, the meaning given to gwrlcat with the 
reading wxdvras, viz. to enlighten by way of instruction, has no parallel in the 
N.T., although it is so used ina few passages in the Sept. (Judg. xiii. 8; 
2 Kings xii, 2, xvii. 27, 28). Moreover, if mdvras is read, although it is 
not emphatic, it cannot be limited to the Gentiles, and it would hardly be in 
St. Paul’s manner to claim as his the office of enlightening all men as to the 
mysterye 


tis % oixovopia tod puornpiov. The Rec. Text has xowwvia, 
a remarkable variation, but found in few MSS. _ oixovoyéa is in all 
the uncials, most cursives, and the versions and Fathers. 

‘“‘ What is the arrangement, or administration, of the mystery ?” 
The mystery is that indicated in ver. 6, and that which was ordered 
or arranged as to the carrying out of this is the oi. r. wvor. This 
was entrusted to St. Paul; cf. ver. 2. This seems more natural 
than to interpret oi. as the arrangement which consisted in 
hitherto concealing the mystery and now revealing it. Comp. 
Col. i. 25, THv otk. Tov Ocod tiv Sobeiodv por cis buds wAnpdcat 
tov Adyov Tov @eod 1d prvoryptov Td droKexpyppévoyv axd Tov 
aidvwv. 

To daoKexpuppeévou, “ which was hidden” =ceovyypevov, Rom. 
xvi. 25. Comp. also 1 Cor. ii. 7, xadotdpev @eod codiay év prvornpiy 
THY GroKEeKpuppLevyy. 

dnd t&v aidvev, equivalent to xpdvors aiwviows, Rom. xvi. 25, 
“from the beginning.” The expression occurs only here and Col. 
i. 26 in the N.T. dz’ aidvos (used also by Longinus) occurs in 
Luke i. 70; Acts iii, 21, xv. 18. é« rod ai., which is used by 
St John, ix. 32, is also found in Greek writers. Comp. zpo 
trav aidvev, 1 Cor. ii. 7. 

év 79 Ge 16 Ta Tdvta Ktlcavr. “In God who created all 
things.” The Rec. Text adds, da "Incot Xpiorot, with D'K L, 
Chrys. Theodoret, Oec. But the words are omitted by SABC 
D*GP, Vulg. Syr. Pesh. and Harcl. (text) and other versions, 
Tert. Jerome, Augustine, a/. 

It is not quite clear what is the point here of the words ro ra 
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a. xtioavtt. When the words 6.4 "I. Xp. were read, a reference to 
the spiritual or new creation was naturally thought of ; but these 
words being omitted, such a reference is excluded. But, in fact, it 
is remote from the context, and unsuitable to the emphatic and 
unrestricted rdvra, as well as to the simple xricavre. 

It is clear that xriGey cannot be applied to the pvornpiov, which 
is not a thing created. The simplest explanation seems to be that 
the Creator of all was free to make what arrangement He pleased 
as to the concealment and revelation of His purpose. As Bengel 
remarks : “‘ Rerum omnium creatio fundamentum est omnis reliquae 
oeconomiae pro potestate Dei universali liberrime dispensatae.” 
Harless connects the words with the following: “Created al! 
things in order to reveal in the Church His varied wisdom.” But 
so important an assertion as this would hardly be made in so 
incidental a manner in a subordinate clause, especially as it has no 
analogy elsewhere in the N.T. Moreover, viv in the following 
clause is against this view; see on ver. 10. 

10-13. Jt is God's purpose, that even the angelic powers should 
learn through the Church the varied wisdom of God as shown in 
Lits eternal purpose in Christ. 
~ 10. va yvwpicbf viv tats dpxats kai tats éfouctats év tots 
€moupavioig 1d Tis exkyolas % woduTrolKiNos Godia Tod Ocoid. 
“To the end that now might be made known to the princi- 
palities and the powers in the heavenly places the much varied 
wisdom of God.” iva is supposed by some to be connected with 
the whole of the preceding, or specially with é60, «.7.’. This 
would make St. Paul ascribe to his own preaching a result in 
which the other apostles had their share. But as ywpic by is 
directly opposed to dzoxexp., and viv to érd Trav aidvev, the most 
natural interpretation is that the secret or mystery was concealed 
in former times in order that now the wisdom of God might be 
manifested in its fulfilment. Braune, however, connects iva with 
tis 7) oik. rod w. “The arrangement is directed to this end, that 
the wisdom of God,” etc. 

Tats Gpxais Kat rais éfouciars. Understood by some of the 
older expositors of earthly powers in general, or of Jewish rulers in 
particular (so Locke), or again of heathen priests, or of Church 
authorities ; all from unwillingness to admit the sublime thought of 
the apostle, that God’s wisdom in the scheme of redemption is an 
object of contemplation to heavenly intelligences. Comp., on the 
contrary, 1 Pet. i. 12, “ which things angels desire to look into.” 

V. Soden, comparing Col. ii, ro—1 5, understands the words of 
the angelic powers which ministered the law on the one hand, and 
on the other hand the elemental spirits which claimed the venera- 


tion of the heathen. To both was it now made manifest that the 
enmity was at an end. 
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év Tots émoupaviors, local, cf. i. 3, 20. It qualifies the preceding 
substantive notwithstanding the absence of the article, which is 
not necessary in the case of local definitions. Cf. Demosth. c. 
Pantaen, p. 967, Tots épyos év Mapwreia: Aeschines, Mads. Leg. 42, 
thv tTpitnv mpecBelav ert 7O Kowov Tov ’Apdixtvdvwv (Bernhardy, 
p. 322 f.): 

Sud Ths exkAnotas, Ze. as Theodoret expresses it, dia ris epi 
tiv ékkAnoiav oixovouias, The Church is the phenomenon, which 
by its existence is a proof and exhibition of the Divine wisdom as 
manifested in a scheme of redemption which is world wide. 

mo\uToiktdos does not mean “very wise,” as has been hastily 
inferred from the use of zroikiAos in Aesch. Prom. Vinct. 315, where, 
however, the word means “crafty.” oAdvmoikiAos is used by 
Eurip. Zp4. Taur. 1149, of cloth; by Eubulus, ap. Athen, 15, 
p. 679d, of flowers. In a figurative sense, as here, it occurs in 
the Orphica (1xi. 4, of discourse), and in Theophilus. The Latin 
here has “ multiformis.” The word probably refers to the variety 
of God’s dealings with Jews and Gentiles in former times, which 
are now seen to have worked to one end. Gregory of Nyssa 
(Hom. viii. in Cant. Cant. followed by Theoph. and Oecum.) 
gives a striking interpretation. “ Before the incarnation of our 
Saviour the heavenly powers knew the wisdom of God only as 
simple and uniform, effecting wonders in a manner consonant 
with the nature of each thing. There was nothing zo/k.ov. But 
now by means of the oixovoyia, with reference to the Church 
and the human race, the wisdom of God is known no longer 
as. simple, but as oAvzoikAos, producing contraries by con- 
traries; by death, life; by dishonour, glory; by sin, righteous- 
ness ; by a curse, blessing; by weakness, power. The invisible is 
manifested in flesh. He redeems captives, Himself the purchaser, 
and Himself the price.” The thought is no doubt striking, but the 
adjective woAvz. does not suggest rapddofov. Perhaps, indeed, the 
word has been too much pressed by some expositors, and is only 
suggested by the thought of the great apparent difference and 
real harmony between the Christian dispensation and that which 
preceded it. 

11. katd mpdbeow tGv aidver. “ According to the purpose of the 
ages.” The genitive does not seem to be correctly taken as that of 
the object, the purpose concerning the ages, the foreordering of the 
ages (Whitby), since ‘the writer is speaking of the one purpose 
carried out in Christ. Ngr can mpo0ecrs be taken as =fore- 
knowledge (Chrys.). Modern commentators generally take it as 
=eternal. Ellicott compares zpdfeow . . . mpd xpdvov aiwviwv, 
2 Tim. i. 9; but then the latter words are connected with dofetcay, 
not with zpé0. A better sense is obtained by taking the genitive 
as one of possession, “the purpose that runs through the 
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ages.” Cf. Tennyson, “through the ages one increasing purpose 
runs.” 

iy erotnoev ev TO Xpiote “Inood 7H Kupiw fpadv. “Which He 
purposed in: Christ Jesus our Lord.” ‘It is questioned whether 
troiyoev means “formed” or “executed” the purpose. The 
immediate connexion favours the former view ; but it is urged by 
Meyer, Ellicott, a7, that what follows belongs to the execution, 
not the formation of the purpose ; and this has been thought also 
to account for ’Ijcod being added, since it was not the formation 
of the purpose, but its accomplishment that took place in the 
historical Jesus. For the use of zovety in this sense we are referred 
to ch. ii, 3; Matt. xxi. 31; John vi. 38, and in the Sept. 
1 Kings v. 8; Isa. xliv. 28. But in all these passages the object 
of the verb is #éAypua, which primarily means that which is willed, 
so that the exact meaning of 7. 0éAnua is to perform that which 
God, e.g., has willed. It could not mean to form a purpose. With 
mpdGects it is otherwise. ‘This properly means the purpose as an 
act, although by a natural figure it may also be used of that 
which is purposed. The natural meaning of zovely wp., therefore, 
is to form a purpose, and the passages cited do not prove that 
any other sense is possible. Meyer also compares qoveiy yvwpyy, 
Rev. xvii. 17; but even if this were quite parallel, we cannot 
explain St. Paul’s Greek by that of the Apocalypse. In any 
case, when it is a mpdGects tév aidvwy that is in question, zrovety 
_ would be a very weak verb to use. The addition of “Incod is 

sufficiently accounted for by this, that the apostle desired to 

bring to the mind of his readers the thought that He whom 
they know as Jesus their Lord is none other than the Christ in 
whom God had from eternity formed His purpose. So likewise 
che a. 

12. év @ Exonev thy wappynotay Kal mpocaywyhy év memoilhce 
81a THs mlotews adrod. 


So & AB 17 80, Greg-Nyss. The Rec. Text. has rjv before rpocaywyiv, 
with CD°K LP, Ath. Chrys. ad. 

D** have Thy mpocaywyhy kal Thy mappyolav. 

G: mpocaywyiv els tiv mappyolav. The article seems more likely to have 
been inserted for grammatical reasons than omitted either accidentally or 
otherwise. 


“In whom we have our boldness and access in confidence 
through our faith in Him.” appyoia is primarily freedom of 
speech, and is frequently found in fet sense in the N.T., as well 
as in that of “plainness of speecti,” John xvi. 25, 26. It occurs 
in the sense of “confidence” in the Apocrypha and in Josephus, 
e.g. 1 Macc. iv. 18, Ajwere Ta oKdAG pera 7.3 Wisd. v. 1, oryoerat 
év m. ToANG 6 Sixatos ; so Phil. i. 20; 1 Tim. iii. 13; Heb. x. 19; 
cf. 1 John ii. 28, iii, 21, iv. 17, v. 14. The transition of 
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meaning seems not to be by way of generalisation from confidence 
in speaking to confidence generally ; for the primary meaning is 
not “confidence,” but ‘‘freedom, openness” of speech. But 
freedom of speech (in the active sense) implies the absence of 
fear or shame; see the passages just referred to in 1 John ii. 28, 
“have tm. and not be -ashamed”;: iy. 19, “a. in the day of 
judgment.” In John iii. 21 and iv. 12, a. is connected with 
prayer. 

On zpocaywyy see ii. 18. The intransitive sense is obviously 
the more suitable here. If the article is not read we must either 
suppose tappycia and zpocaywyy to form parts of one conception, 
or we must connect the following words with the latter only. What 
has just been said of zappyoia shows that the former alternative 
is quite possible, rappynota Kat mpooaywyy being nearly equivalent 
to mpocaywy) pera. tappyoias, and the idea would be the same that 
is expressed in Heb. iv. 16, rpocepxdpeba. pera rappyotas TE Opdvy 
ts xdptros. The other alternative would leave wappyoia very 
indefinite. 

How grandly is this confidence expressed in Rom. viii. 38, 39! 

'(Meyer.) 

mwerolOnous is a word of the later Greek. It occurs several 
times in Josephus, also in Sextus Empiricus and in Philo, but only 
once in the Sept. 2 Kings xviii. 19. 

81d THs mictews adtod. The genitive is that of the object, the 
miatts is defined by its object. Soin Mark xi. 22, éxere 7. Oeod; 
Rom. iii. 22, 26; James ii. 1, py év mpoowroAnpias Exere TH 
rigtw too Kuptov yay, and elsewhere. The words are to be 
connected with éxowev, not with reroynoe. 

18. Avo aitodpat ph éyxaxety év tals OAlpeot pou Gwép Spay. Ard, 
viz. because I am the minister of so great a matter ; connected, not 
with the preceding verse only, but with 8-12. The greater the 
office, the less becoming would it be to lose heart. 

The following words, however, admit of two interpretations. 
Either, I pray that I may not lose heart, or, I entreat you, not to 
lose heart. The latter view is adopted by the Syr., Theodoret, 
Jerome, Bengel, Harless, Olshausen, Braune. In its favour it is 
alleged that it is much more natural to supply the subject of the 
infinitive from that of the substantive verb ; and, secondly, that it is 
difficult to understand év on the other view. But the chief objec- 
tion to the first-mentioned interpretation, according to Harless, is 
from the structure of the whole passage. Either St. Paul resumes 
in these words the course of thought begun in ver. 1, or he does not. 
Now it is the thought of supplication for his readers that separates 
the subsequent context from the parenthesis. If, then, he does not 
here resume ver. 1, how can we suppose that he could express the 
same thought in the parenthesis itself without observing that the 
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parenthesis was thereby removed? If he does here resume ver. 1, 
the tovrov ydapw after 816, instead of xa/, is inexplicable, or rather 
intolerable. The argument assumes that airotjwac means, I pray 
(God), and is set aside by taking that word as=I entreat you. 
The difficulties in Theodoret’s interpretation are greater. First, if 
airoduat is, I pray God, @edv could hardly be omitted. The passages 
cited as parallel, viz. Col. i. 9 and Jas. i. 6, are not really so. In 
the former, airovmevo. only expresses the content of the prayer 
mentioned in mpocevxdpevor, which, of course, means prayer to 
God. In the latter, aire‘rw repeats the aireirw of the previous 
verse, which is defined by rapa tov d/dovros cod taaw. Moreover, 
the words #ris éore Oda bu.4v supply much more naturally a motive 
for the readers than for the apostle. The pov after OAtWecu, too, 
would be superfluous if the apostle were praying for himself. And 
we may add that the implied apprehension lest he shouid be 
disheartened by persecution is not in harmony with the apostle’s 
character or with his other utterances. He gloried in tribulation, 
and took pleasure in persecution (Rom. v. 3; 2 Cor. xii. 10; Col. 
1. 24). Compare also the passage just referred to in Rom. viii. 38, 
39. But he might have reason to fear that some of the Gentile 
converts might be tempted to lose heart when they saw the per- 
secution to which the apostle was subjected just because of his 
proclaiming the doctrine, here insisted on, of the free and equal 
participation of the Gentiles in the blessings of the Messiah’s 
kingdom. 

év tais Odipecit pou éwép Suav. “In my tribulations on your 
behalf.” Namely, those which came upon him by reason of his 
being the Apostle of the Gentiles. Compare his touching words, 
| hil. i, 17, “Even if I am offered on the sacrifice of your faith, I 
rejoice.” év denotes the circumstances in which, etc.; trep buov is 
clearly to be joined to OAtfeot pov, not to airodjat (as Harless). 
The article is not required, since 0A‘BeoOau tép twos is possible 
(2) Cora) chGalliv, 14, 

Hrs €or 8dga Syd. iris introduces a reason; it is not simply 
equivalent to 7, but implies that what is predicated belongs to the 
nature of the thing, “quippe qui,” “inasmuch as this.” It is 
referred to pu éyxaxety by Theodoret, followed by Harless, 
Olshausen, Braune, a/. This, of course, supposes the preceding 
prayer to be for the apostle himself. On this view it would be his 
personal fortitude that is the glory of the Ephesians, which would 
be a strange expression. If it be asked how his afflictions could 
be their glory, (hrysostom replies, “Because God so loved them 
as to give His Son for them, and to afflict His servants ; for in 
order that they should obtain so great blessings Paul was im- 
prisoned.,” 


14-19. Prayer for the readers, that they may be given spiritual 
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strength ; that Christ may dwell in thetr hearts ; and that they mav 
learn to know His love, which surpasses knowledge. 

14, rodtou xdpw Kdpmtw Td yovaTd pou. Resumes ver. 1, “On 
this account,” referring to the train of thought in the latter part of 
ch. ii. Although the construction was broken off in ver. 2, the 
thought has continued to turn on the same ideas. “I bend my 
knees,” this expresses the earnestness of the prayer, Ty Kata- 
vevuypevyny Seyow edjAwoev, Chrys. “A signo rem denotat,” 
Calvin. Some, as Calv., have with strange literality supposed that 
the apostle actually knelt while writing ; (against zpds, see below’. 
The usual posture in praying was standing: “when ye stand 
praying,” Mark xi. 25; “stood and prayed,” Luke xviii. 11; “the 
publican standing afar off,” 72. 13. But kneeling is mentioned, 
1 Kings viii. 54 (Solomon); Dan. vi. 10; and, in the N.T., Luke 
xxii. 41; Acts vil. 60, xx. 36, Xx1. 5. Eusebius mentions it as the 
custom proper to the Christians: 7d oikelov Tois XploTLavots TOY 
cbxav eos (/.E. Vv. 5)- Justin Martyr and Basil represent 
kneeling as a symbol of our fall by sin. See on Luke xxii. 41. 

mpds Tov Matépa. Kdarrew yévu in the literal sense takes the 
dative (Rom. xi. 4, xiv. 11 ; both places, however, being quotations). 
Here as the words were equivalent to zpooevxopat, mpos is used as 
indicating the direction of the prayer. 


After Ilarépa the Rec. Text has rod kuplov hav "Inood Xprorob, with 
xe DGKL, Syr. Vulg., Chrys. al, 

The words are wanting in N*ABCP 17 67**, Boh. Aeth., Jerome 
(expressly), and many others. The insertion of the words is easily accounted 
for ; there would be no reason for their omission. Although Jerome expressly 
states, “‘quod sequitur... non ut in Latinis Codicibus additum est, ad 
patrem domint nostrt Jesu Christi, sed simpliciter ad patrem legendum ut dei 
patris nomen non domino nostro Jesu Christo sed omnibus creaturis ration- 
abilibus coaptetur” (vii. 599), yet a little before he had himself written, ‘‘ad 
patrem domini nostri Jesu Christi.” Whether the reading there is due to him 
or to a copyist, it serves as an illustration of the fact that the evidence of 
readings furnished by quotations in the Fathers as distinguished from express 
statements must be used with caution. 


15. 2 05 aca matpid év obpavots kat émt ys dvopdtetar. 
“From whom every family in heaven and on earth is named.” 
We meet here with a perplexity similar to that in ii. 21 (aco 
oixodouy), except that here no MSS. appear to have the article. 
We should rather have expected the apostle to say “the whole 
family,” which would require taco % marpvd. Indeed, many 
commentators and translators have so taken the words as they 
stand. This was perhaps even more natural in the case of those 
who read the addition rot Kuplov ypav “Inood Xpiorov, since it 
appeared easy to take these words as the antecedent to ov, the 
sense thus yielded being that “the whole family” was named from 
Christ. Whether that addition be accepted or not, if raca 7. is 
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rendered “every family,” the antecedent must be rév Tlarépa. But 
if those words are omitted, the rendering “the whole family” loses 
much of its plausibility. (srammatically it cannot be maintained. 

Harpud is a quite classical word (although in classical writers 
matpd is more common). It occurs in Herodot. in the sense 
“race” or “ tribe,” as when he says there are three matptat of the 
Babylonians (i. 200). In the Sept. it occurs in a similar sense of 
those descended from a common ancestor, narrower, however, 
than #vAy, and wider than ofkos; see Ex. xii, 33 Num. xxxii. 28; 
but also in a wider sense, as in Ps, xxi, (xxii.) 28, mdoau ai 
Tatpialt tov ébvav. So in Acts iii. 2 5, Tacat ai rarpial rhs ys, for 
which we have in Gen. xii. 3 and xxviii. 14 ¢vdAai, and in xxii. 18 
and xxvi. 4 €6vy. In Luke ii 4 we have é€ olkov kai warpiads 
AaBis. See note ad oc. 

Some of the ancients take 7. in the present passage as = father- 
hood, zarpérys. Thus Theodoret Says: Os ddnOas brdpye rarip, 
ds ob wap’ dAAov Toro AaBov éxelt, GAN’ abrds Tots GAs peradeduxe 
tobro, And Athanasius: “God as Father of the Son is the only 
true Father, and all created paternity is a shadow of the true” 
(Orat. in Arian. i, 24). But, not to insist on the consideration 
that this conception is of a kind foreign to St. Paul’s mode of 
thought, the word itself does not admit such a meaning ; and 
those who have adopted it are involved in a difficulty with respect 
to the arpiaé in heaven,—a difficulty which Theodoret solves by 
understanding spiritual fathers to be called heavenly fathers ; 
Jerome, by supposing the archangels to be alluded to as fathers. 

Setting aside this interpretation, we take the words as= 
“every family.” This cannot be understood of “the family on 
earth” and “the family in heaven,” in whatever way these 
respectively are interpreted, for maca implies a plurality. By 
the warpiaé on earth are doubtless meant the nations, with the 
fundamental division into Jews and Gentiles ; by those in heaven, 
angels regarded as belonging to certain groups or “ tribes.” 

voudterar, ze. gets the name matpid, not, are called “sons of 
God,” which is not in the words. Nor is it merely the fact of 
creation that is referred to ; for the relation of intelligent beings 
to their author is something deeper than that of things to their 
creator. Of things merely material God js the creator ; of per. 
sonal intelligences He is the Father. Hence the words suggest a 
motive for the prayer, and a reason for expecting its fulfilment, 
for those addressed were also marpid, of whom God was the 
Father. The rendering “every family” is therefore not only 
more grammatical, but more to the purpose than “the whole 
family,” and the addition of the words rod Kupiov, «.7.A., injures the 
sense. 


dvoudferar has been taken by some to mean « exists,” or “is 
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called into existence”; but the verb never has this meaning, 
certainly not in i. 21 of v. 3. Even were it true that xadety meant 
“to call into existence,” this would prove nothing as to évopdeuv, 
for xaAeivy means to call in the sense “bid one come,” which in 
certain circumstances might signify to call into existence ; whereas 
év. is simply to give a name toa thing. Nor is it true that xaAciv 
of itself has the alleged meaning: it is certainly not proved by 
Philo’s words, “7a pi) dvra exddecev eis TO elvat.” For dvopdLeorbar 
é twos, cf. Soph. Oed. Zyr. 1036, dor dvopdcOys éx rixns 
tavTys, os el, 

iva 86 Spiv Katd Td Todos Tis 8éEns abtos. “That He would 
grant you according to the riches of His glory.” 86 is the reading 
of s ABCG, whilst 607 is read by DK Land most MSS. The 
iva depends on the idea of zpocedxoua: implied in the preceding, 
so that this and the following verses express the content of the 
prayer. For ta cf. Col. i. 9. “Riches of His glory,” Rom. 
ix. 23. Not to be limited to power or to grace, but in accordance 
with His whole glorious perfection. The term zdoros is par- 
ticularly suitable when the thought is of God as a giver. 

Suvdper KpatawOfvar 81d Tod Myvedpatos ato eis tév éow 
&vOpwrov. “To be strengthened with power through His Spirit in 
the inward man.” dvvdeu is instrumental, “ut virtute seu fortitudine 
ab eo accepta corroboremini,” Estius. Harless understands it as 
denoting the form in which the strengthening takes place, viz. a 
strengthening in power, not in knowledge or the like, comparing 
Acts iv. 33, “with great power gave the apostles witness”; but 
this does not seem parallel. In the present case this would be 
a tautology, “ be strengthened with strength.” 

kparaidw, from the poetic «parasds (used also in later prose and 
in Sept.), is a later form for xparive, 

eis indicates the direction of the gift. The meaning of 6 éow 
dvOpwros appears to be decided by Rom. vii. 22, “I delight in the 
law of God,” xara rov éow dvOpwrov. It is not therefore the xauvos 
évOp., but is the higher moral and rational nature, the Reason, 
which, by its constitution, is in harmony with the Divine Law, but 
in the unregenerate is enslaved to the power of sin in the flesh, that 
is, to the appetites and desires which constitute man’s lower nature 
(compare Butler’s Sermons on Human Nature), 6 tw avO. 
requires renewal, and undergoes renewal from day to day, dvaxa- 
vovrar Hepa Kal yuépa, 2 Cor. iv. 16. 

It has been maintained, not without plausibility, that the expressions 46 
Eow dvOp. and 6 é&w &vOp. are derived from the school of Plato, not directly, 
but through Plato’s use having influenced common speech. We find in Plato, 
rod dvOpdmov 6 evrds dvOpwros (Rep. ix. p. 589); in Plotinus, 6 elow dvOp. 
(Znn. v. 1. 10) and 6 &w dv0p. The threefold division, rvefua, vobs, cGpa, 


in 1 Thess. v. 23, points in the same direction. With St. Paul, however, the 
contrast between the inward man and the outward man is not that between 
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the pure and the impure. The inward man includes not only the Reason, 
which accepts the law of God and approves of it, and the Conscience, which 
pronounces the obligation and condemns the violation of it, but also the Will 
from which action proceeds ; see Rom. vii. 17, 18, where ¢yw is used of both 
parts. St. Paul’s view of the relation of the man to virtue and vice is much 
more like that of Aristotle. The man knows the right, but at the moment of 
action appetite blinds him. 

It deserves notice also that St. Paul does not use mvefua of the unre- 
generate. In them the higher principle is vods, which ineffectively protests 
against the odpt, while in the regenerate mveDua is superior (Rom. vii. 25, - 
vili. 4, 9). That he does not mean mvedua and yux) to be a complete 
division of the human faculties, would appear from 1 Cor. xiv. 14, 15. 

17. xatoucfjoat tév Xprotdv 81a tis mictews év Tats Kapdlars Guar. 
“That Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith.” xarouxjoat is, by 
many expositors, taken as the end or result of xparaw6jvar on 
account of, 1st, the asyndeton; znd, the emphatic position of the 
verb; and 3rd, the difference in the construction of the two 
clauses, which otherwise must be taken as co-ordinate. But 
although the use of the infinitive of end or result is often very lax, 
none of the instances cited in the grammars are parallel to this. 
Setting aside the cases in which the principal verb is one which 
means “to will, order,” etc., or which otherwise involves the notion 
of purpose, in those which remain the subject of the infinitive is the 
same as that of the verb on which it depends. The emphatic 
position of xarotxijoat seems sufficiently accounted for by the import- 
ance of the idea it expresses, and the rhetorical advantage of giving 
it a position parallel to that of xpataiw6jva. The asyndeton need 
cause no difficulty, considering the structure of the whole sentence. 
karouk, is not something added to xparau., but is a further definition 
of it. xarorxety is found in N.T. only here and Col. i. 19, ii. 9 
(but eyxarorxetv, 2 Pet. ii. 8). It is very frequent in Sept. (as in 
classical authors also), and is opposed to qapouxetv as the per- 
manent to the transitory ; cf. Gen. xxxvii. 1, carwixet TaxoB &v ™ YN 
ob rapdxnoev 6 raryp adrod; and Philo, de Sacrif. Ab. e¢ Cain, 
§ 10, 6 yap rots éyukAlors pdvos eravéxwv TaporKel copia, ov 
katouxei (Thayer). It is hardly probable that there is any allusion 
to the figure in ii. 21, 22, for the indwelling here spoken of is not 
in the Church, but in the individual hearts. ‘How does Christ 
dwell in the hearts?” says Chrysostom. Listen to Christ Himself 
saying, “I and the Father will come and make our abode with 
him.” “In your hearts,” “ut sciamus non satis esse si in lingua 
versetur aut in cerebro volitet,” Calvin. 

18. év dydiy epprtwpévor kai teBepedopévor. Rooted and 
grounded in love.” These words seem best taken as an irregular 
nominative, a construction of which there are frequent examples, 
especially with participles. Thus iv. 2, rapaxad buds wepurarnoat 
» + + dvexduevor; Col. ii, 2, ta Tapaxrynficw at Kapdion abrdy, 
oupBiBacdérres ; 7. iii. 16, 5 Adyos Tod Xp. évorxeirw ev dyiv. 
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dwdoKovres ; 2 Cor. ix. 10, 11, and 12, 13. Examples in classical 
authors are frequent. 

__ More prominence is thus given to the thought, and the transi- 
tion to the following clause is made more easy. The result of 
Christ dwelling in their hearts is that they are firmly rooted in 
love, and the consequence is that they are enabled to comprehend, 
etc. This is the view adopted by Origen, Chrysostom, the ancient 
versions (except the Gothic) ; and amongst moderns, Harless, Olsh. 
De Wette, Ellicott, Eadie, Alford. The principal objection made 
to it is founded on the tense of the participles, which, being the 
perfect, would express, not the condition into which the readers 
are to come, but that in which they are already assumed to be. 
This, it is said, would be very illogical in connexion with the wish 
that they should be strengthened, and that Christ might dwell in 
their hearts. The perfect éppfwuévor in Col. ii. 7 is, it is alleged, 
not parallel, since there the reception of Christ is represented as 
preceding wapehdBere tov Xpuordv. To this it may be replied, first, 
that in ch. il. 20 the readers are said to be éotxodounbevres, and 
yet in ver. 22 there is still a cvvorxodopeiobe necessary ; secondly, 
that the participles here express their complete fixedness on the 
foundation, which does not imply that their building up is com- 
plete; and accordingly in Col. ii. 7 we have éppiLwpévor wat éro- 
Kodopovpevot, the former perfect, the latter present. The fixedness, 
too, is clearly the result of karouxjoar. The present participle 
would be here quite out of place, “ye being in process of being 
rooted and grounded.” What follows depends, not on the progress, 
but on the completion of their grounding, 

The alternative construction adopted by Photius (ap. Oecum.), 
also Meyer, Braune, Oltram., the English Versions (Authorised 
and Revised), is to take the participles with the following clause: 
“to the end that ye, being rooted,” etc. This construction is 
hardly justified by the passages cited in support of it. In Rom. 
xi. 31 we have 7 tperépw ehéee va. ..; in 2 Cor. ii. 4, rH 
aydrnv iva yvare: 1 Cor. 1x. 15, 4) TO Kavxnud pov iva. tis Kevoon 
(but here the best texts read ovdels kevioer): Gal. ii, 10, pdvov 
Tov troxdv iva pynpwovedwpev: John xiii, 29, Tots wrwxois iva re 8G: 
Acts xix. 4, Aé€ywv eis tov épydpevoy per airov va micrevowor. In 
all these instances there is a particular emphasis on the words 
which precede iva, here there is none; the emphasis is on the 
words that follow it. 

That there is a mixture of metaphors here, as in Col. ii. 7 and 
1 Cor. iii. 9, is not to be denied; nor is this disproved by show- 
ing that piféw was often used without reference to its primitive 
meaning as simply = “to establish firmly,” ¢.g. a tyranny, Herodot. 
i. 64, or the city (Plutarch), or even a road (Soph. Oed. Col. 1591). 
All that this proves is that there is no reason to suppose that the 

7 
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apostle had two images present to his mind. The best ancient 
writers were less critical in this matter than the moderns. Cicero, 
for example, has sometimes a strange mixture of metaphors (see 
In Cat, i. 12). Lucian has fifa kat Oepédron tis dpxnoews (De 
Saltat. 34). 

It may be inferred from the use of the two words that St. Paul 
(like Lucian in the place cited) did not intend the reader to think 
definitely of either image, but used the words in their applied 
sense. This seems the true answer to the difficulty that has 
been raised as to the designation of love as the foundation,—a 
position elsewhere ascribed to faith (Col. i. 23, i. 7), from which 
love springs (r Tim. i. 6). Beza asks: “ Radicis et fundamenti 
nomen quomodo fructibus tribuas?” Harless meets the difficulty 
by supplying the missing object of the participles from the clause 
to which they belong, viz. év Xpuor@; for which there is no sufficient 
reason, especially as we have already a definition by év, so that 
the readers could not think of applying another é¢v. Love is, as 
it were, the soil in which they are firmly fixed. This is not to be 
understood of Christ’s love or God’s love, either of which would 
require some defining genitive, but the grace of love in general as 
the “fundamental” principle of the Christian character. Faith 
retains its usual position (84 tis z.), but it is love that is the 
working principle.? 

There is no difficulty about the absence of the article before 
dydérn. Such omission before names of virtues, vices, etc., is 
frequent in classical writers and in N.T. For dydzn, cf. 2 Cor. 
ii, 8; Gal. v. 6. 

Westcott and Hort connect éy dydap with the foregoing (so 
also Holzhausen), but this overweights that clause. Besides, to 
say that Christ dwells in the heart in love is a strange expression. 
We might, at least, expect “by faith and love” rather than “ by 
faith in love.” Further, this construction leaves épp. kat re6. with- 
out any modal definition, which they seem to demand. 

iva éfcxdonte. “That ye may be fully able.” xaradraBéobat, 
‘to comprehend.” The active alone seems to occur in classical 
writers in this signification (Plato, Phaedr. 250 D), but the middle 
is interpreted by Hesychius as=xaravocio@ar. It occurs in this 
sense in Acts iv. 13, “perceiving that they were unlearned”; 
x. 34, “of a truth I perceive”; and xxv. 25, “finding that he had 
committed nothing,” etc. The first and last of these instances 
are sufficient to show that there is no need to call in the idea of 
“the earnestness or spiritual energy with which the action is 
performed”; the voice simply implies, “to grasp for oneself.” 
Kypke (Vs. vol. ii. p. 294) takes the word to mean “ occupare,” 


2A somewhat analogous difficulty’ has been raised in connexion with 
Luke vii. 47: see note ad loc. . 
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“ut pessitis occupare . . . latitudinem quandam,” etc., compar- 
ing the sense to that in ver. 109, as if (“mutato accentu”) ri 76 
mAdros stood for 73 wAdros 7, as by a similar transposition we 
have in Acts viii. 36, éwé ru SSwp. Apart from other objections, 
the article 1s fatal to this, 

ti 7S mAdtus Kal pikos Kal Gos Kal BdOos. “What is the 
breadth, and length, and height, and depth.” As to the order of 
the words, twos precedes Bdédos in BCDG 17, Vulg. Boh. a/; 
the contrary, SAK L, Syr. ad, 

The four words seem intended to indicate, not so much the 
thoroughness of the comprehension as the vastness of the thing 
to be comprehended; hardly, however, “ metaphysically con- 
sidered by the ordinary dimensions of space,” which has only 
three dimensions. 

But what is it of which the readers are to learn the dimen- 
sions? Chrysostom replies, “the mystery,” todr’ éore 70 puc- 
Typiov To tmrép aypav oixovounbey pera axpiBeias «idévar. So 
Theodoret and Theophylact, Beza, Harless, Olshausen, Barry. 
In support of this, Harless remarks that the article shows that 
the substantives refer to something already mentioned. This is 
fallacious, the words being names of attributes, and the article is 
necessary to define them as the breadth, etc., of a definite thing, 
whether that is expressed or implied. Against the interpretation 
is the consideration that a new section of the discourse began in 
ver. 14, after which pvoryjpiov is not mentioned ; and, besides, the 
puotnprov of vv. 4-10 is the admission of the Gentiles, not the 
whole scheme of grace, as some of these expositors interpret. 

Bengel understands the words as referring to the dimensions 
of the Christian temple. Eadie remarks, “The figure of a tempie 
still loomed before the writer’s fancy, and naturally supplied the 
distinctive imagery of the prayer.” This has much plausibility ; 
but the image has not been dwelt on since the first introduction 
of it, nor is it St. Paul’s habit to work out a figure at such length. 
If the remoteness of the substantive was a good reason for net 
adding a pronoun in the genitive, it made it the more necessary 
to repeat the noun. The preceding TePepehtwpevor is so far from 
keeping up the figure, or showing that it was still in the apostle’s 
mind, that it rather tells the opposite way, unless, indeed, with 
Harless, we suppose év Xpior@ to be understood. Indeed, in 
any case it is not the foundation of the corporate body that is 
there alluded to, but that of individuals. It may, perhaps, be 
replied that in ver. 14 the writer has resumed the thought inter- 
rupted at ver. 2, and that the figure of the temple had immediately 
preceded. But amore serious objection is that the substantives 
simply express magnitude, and the mere magnitude of the temp'e 
was not likely to be dwelt on with such emphasis, specially is 
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the mention of the fourth dimension, “depth,” adverse to this 
view, considering that the “depth” of the temple would be that 
of its foundation, and the foundation. is either Christ or the 
apostles. This difficulty cannot be surmounted except by intro- 
ducing ideas of which the text gives no hint, if, indeed, they are 
not inconsistent with the figure. Thus an old commentator 
“(quoted by Wolf, ap. Eadie) says, “In its depth it descends to 
Christ.” Bengel understands the depth as “profunditas, nulli 
creaturae percontanda”; the length, “/ongifudo per omnia secula.” 

V. Soden combines these two views, regarding the pvoryjptov as 
the principal conception, the description of which, however, 1s 
finally summed up in the figure of the temple. De Wette finds 
the object in Col. ii. 3, which he supposes to have been before 
the writer’s mind; thus taking it to be the wisdom of God; cf. 
Job xi. 8. Alford supposes the genitive to be left indefinite, “of 
all that God has revealed or done in and for us”; and this yields 
a very good sense. However, we need not travel beyond the 
immediate context to find a suitable object; it is given us in 
éydayv 700 Xpiorod in the following verse. The thought comes to a 
climax; having spoken of apprehending the vastness of this, he 
checks himself before adding the genitive to advance a step further 
and declare that the dyad trod Xpiotot is too vast to be compre- 
hended. It has been objected to this, that the simple yvavac 
would be a weakening, not a strengthening, of ver. 18. But, first, 
yvévat is much stronger than xaradaBéobar, which only means 
to come to know a fact (see the passages cited above); and, 
secondly, it is not simply yvdvae tiv aydryv, but yvovar tiv 
brepBdddovoav THs yveoews aydrnv. The particle ré is not 
opposed to this view of the connexion. é expresses more an 
internal (logical) relation, xaé an external (Winer, § 53. 2). Oltra- 
mare understands simply airjs, ze. aydays. 


Some of the ancients sought to find a special meaning in each of the four 
dimensions, and to such the Cross naturally suggested itself. We fina this 
idea already in Origen, ‘‘ All these the cross of Jesus has, by which He 
ascended on high and tock captive a captivity, and descended to the lowest 

’ parts of the earth . . . and has Himself run to all the earth, reaching to the 
breadth and length of it. And he that is crucified with Christ comprehends 
the breadth,” etc. (Catena, p. 162). Gregory Nyssen also says that St. Paul 
describes the power which controls the whole by the figure of the Cross, r@ 
oxHwar. Tod cravpod (Cont. Eunom. Ova. iv. p. 582). By the height he 
understands the portion above the crossbeam, by the depth that below ; and 
so St. Augustine, who explains the mystery of the Cross, ‘‘sacramentum 
crucis,” as signifying love in its breadth, hope in its height, patience in its 
length, and humility in its depth. But he was not writing as a commentator. 
According to Severianus, the height alludes to the Lord’s divinity, the depth 
to His humanity, the length and breadth to the extent of the apostolic 
preaching. Jerome is still more fanciful, and finds in the height an allusion 
to the good angels, in the depth to the bad, in the length to men who are on 
the upward path, and in the breadth those on the broad way that leadeth 
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destruction. There are other varieties. Such fancies (not altogether extinct 
even in our own days) only deserve notice as a warning of the unprofitable. 
ness of such fanciful methods of interpretation. As Calvin well observes, 
‘“‘Haec subtilitate sua placent, sed quid ad mentem Pauli?” Nothing, in- 
deed, could be more un-Pauline. 


19. yvdvat te Thy SwepBddouUCAY Tis yréoews dydany TOU Xprorod. 
“ And to know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge.” 

A 74, Syr. Vulg. read or interpret rv dydrnv rhs ydcews, 
“supereminentem scientiae charitatem,” a reading interpreted by 
Grotius as meaning the love which flows from the knowledge 
of Christ. Both external and internal evidence are decisive against 
the reading, which may have originated from misunderstanding of 
the oxymoron. The genitive depends on the notion of comparison 
in trepB. Comp. Aesch. Prom. 923, Bpovrijs brepBadAXovra Kkrimov. 

“ Suavissima haec quasi correctio est,” Bengel. As if the very 
word “know” at once suggested the thought that such knowledge 
was beyond human capacity. ‘“ But even though the love of 
Christ surpasses human knowledge, yet ye shall know it if ye have 
Christ dwelling in you,” Theophylact. There is a relative know- 
ledge which increases in proportion as the believer is filled with the 
spirit of Christ and thereby “rooted and grounded in love,” for by 
love only is love known. -yvévau, then, is used in a pregnant sense. 
TO yvavat, says Theodore Mops., dvi rod drodatoa héyer (referring 
to Ps. xv. 11). So also Theodoret, duvaroy jas dua rhs ricrews 
kal dydarns THs Tvevpatikhs xdpitos darodatoar Kai Sid ravrys 
karapabev. . .. For a similar oxymoron in St. Paul, see Rom. 
i. 20, Ta dopaTa avrov . . . KaGoparat 

A quite different interpretation is adopted by Luther in his 
edition of 1545 (not the earlier), viz. “to love Christ is better than 
knowledge.” Holzhausen defends a similar view, on the ground 
(amongst others) that to express the other meaning St. Paul would 
have said, as in Phil. ii. 4, irepéxovea wdvra votv. But he desired 
to express the thought as an oxymoron, thus making it more 
striking. Dobree renders, “ the exceeding love of God in bestow- 
ing on us the knowledge of Christ” (Advers. i. p. 573). He gives 
no reason, and it is hard to see how the rendering can be 
defended. 

“The love of Christ,” z.e. Christ’s love to us. But knowledge 
of whatever kind is not the ultimate end, therefore he adds, not as 
a parallel clause, but as the end of the whole, iva 7Aypw6ijre eis av 
7d TAnpwya Tod @eod, “that ye may be filled up to all the fulness 
of God.” 

This is not of easy interpretation. Chrysostom gives two 
alternatives, either the 7A. rod @eod is the knowledge that God is 
worshipped in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, or he 
urges them to strive dare wAnpoto bat mTaons apeTns Hs TAYpYS €oTU 
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& @cés. This is rendered by Newman, “of which God is the 
fountain-head,” but has been usually taken to mean “be filled, 
even as God is full” (Alford, Olshausen, Ellicott, Eadie). It 
is indeed added, “each in your degree, but all to your utmost 
capacity”; or, again, “the difference between God and the saint 
will be, not in kind, but in degree and extent.” But there is no 
such restriction in the text; it is not, “ filled up to your capacity ” 
‘note wav), and the expression is one of degree, not of kind. On 
she same principle of interpretation we might defend such an 
expression as “ wise with all the wisdom of God” ; yet the impro- 
priety of this is obvious. Matt. v. 48, “ye shall be réAevou as (as) 
your heavenly Father is rédetos,” is not in point, for what is there 
referred to is the single virtue of love, which is to be as all- 
embracing as that of God. ‘‘ They who love those that love them 
are incomplete in love; they who love their enemies are 7éAevot,” 
Euthymius, cf. 1 Pet. i. 15. To be filled as God is full, could at 
most be set forth as the ideal to be attained or rather approached 
in a future state. When itis urged (by Olsh. and Ellic.) that where 
Christ dwells there way 16 wAnp. rod @eot is already (Col. ii. 9), 
this is really to confound two distinct interpretations. Oltramare, 
taking wAyjpwya to mean “ perfection,” and wAnpotcba “to be 
perfected,” understands the words to mean, “that ye may be 
perfect even to the possession of.all the perfection of God.” 
“The highest moral ideal that*can be presented to him in whose 
heart Christ dwells, who has comprehended the greatness of love, 
and has known the love of God.” 

Theodore Mops. appears to interpret the words of the Church, 
“ita ut et ipsi in portione communis corporis videamini in quod 
vel maxime inhabitat Deus”; and so some moderns, but does 
violence to the language. 

Theodoret interprets : fva redefws abrov évouxov SéEnoGe ; and this 
has much in its favour. is, then, would be as in ii. 21, 22, so that 
ye become the wArjp, (as the result of loading a ship is that it 
becomes amAypwpa). God, then, is that with which they are filled, 
as In 1. 23 and iv. 13 it is Christ. So xarouyriprov rod cod, ii. 22, 
Is parallel to katouxjoas tov Xp. &v rats KapSiacs, iii, 17 (v. Soden), 
But “to be filled with God” is an expression which, though 
capable of defence, would be open to misconception, and has 
no distinct parallel in the N.T. It appears more consonant with 
St. Paul’s language generally to understand 7A. rod @eod as the 
fulness of the riches of God, all that is “ spiritually communicable 
to the saints, [who are] the ‘ partakers of Divine nature,’ 2 Pet. i. 4° 
(Moule). This is substantially Meyer’s view. 


B has a peculiar reading: tva \npw0g wav, which is also that of Loi 
116, of which, however, 17 reads els buds instead of ro Ocod. Westcott and 
Hort admit the reading of B to their margin, ‘‘ that all the fulness of God 
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may be filled up.” Comp., however, the loss of -re of éopparyloOnre in B, cap 
i, 13. 

20, 21. Doxology suggested by the thought of the glorious. things 
prayed jor. 

20. 16 Se Suvapévo bmép 9 mdvta Troufjoae Otmepektrepiaood cy 
aitovpeba # voobpev. ‘‘ Now to Him who is able to do more than 
all abundantly beyond what we ask or think.” 

The object of the prayer was a lofty one ; but, lofty as it is, God 
is able to give more than we ask, and even more than we unde:- 
stand. Neither the narrowness of our knowledge nor the feeble- 
ness of our prayer will limit the richness of His gifts. Surely 
a ground for this ascription of praise, which gives a solemn close to 
the first portion of the Epistle. 

trép is not adverbial; coming as it does close to wdvra, no 
reader could take it otherwise than as a preposition ; besides, as an 
adverb it would be tautological. simepexepicood, which occurs again 
1 Thess. iii. 10, v. 13, is one of those compounds with tzép 
of which St. Paul was fond, cf. taepAiav, 2 Cor. xi. 5 ; imepmepic- 
cevw, Rom. v. 20; 2 Cor. vii. 4. Indeed, St. Mark also has 
ireprepioods, Vil. 37. Ellicott notes that of the twenty-eight words 
compounded with imép, twenty-two are found in St. Paul’s Epistles 
and Heb., and twenty of these are found there alone. 

év is not to be connected with wavra, as there is no difficulty 
about joining it with trepexrepiocot, which by the idea of compari- 
son can gover the genitive (2.e. = TovTwy a). 

kate Thy Sdvapiv thy évepyoupevny év Hut. = According to (or by 
virtue of) the power that worketh in us.” évepy. is clearly middle, 
not passive (as Estius). Onthovius, indeed, defends the latter view, 
maintaining that évepyetrac is always passive in the N.T., even 
Rom. vii. 5; 1 Thess. ii. 13; Jas. v. 16 (Bibliotheca Bremensis, Classis 
gta, p. 474). According to Winer, St. Paul uses the active of 
personal action, the middle of non-personal. Comp. Col. i. 29. 

21, abt H Sdfa ev TH éxkAyota kal év Xptot@ “Inood. “To 
Him be glory i in the Church and i in Christ Jesus.” SonABC 17, 
al., Vulg. Boh., Jerome. But xaé is omitted by DPK LP, Syr. 
(both) Arm. Eth. Goth., Chrys. Theodoret, Theoph. Oecum. 
1D* G transpose, and read : év Xpiotd “Inood kal tH éxxAnoia. 
This transposition is perhaps due to the thought that “ Christ” 
should precede “the Church.” It is not very easy to see why kai 
should have been omitted if genuine ; on the other hand, it is easy 
to see a reason for its insertion. It is, however, hard to resist the 
documentary evidence for the insertion. If xai is omitted we 
understand “in the Church,” in which thanks and praise are 
given, “in Christ Jesus,” not simply “through” ; but as St. Paul so 
often uses this expression, and “in the Lord”; He is not the 
medium merely, but by virtue of His union with the Church it is 
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in Him that it gives glory to God. Olshausen and Braune, 
with some older commentators, connect év Xpioré “Inood with 77 
éxkAnoia. The absence of the article is not inconsistent with this, 
but the addition would be superfluous, since the éxxA. can only be 
that which is in Christ Jesus. am 

If xa’, however, is read, we must apparently interpret év similarly 
in both cases. The Church, then, is that by whose greatness and 
perfection the ddéa of God is exhibited, as it is also exhibited in 
Christ Jesus (v. Soden and Moule). 

eis das Tas yeveds TOU aidvos Ta aidvav dyyy. “To all genera- 
tions, for ever and ever. Amen.” There seems to be a blending 
of the two formulae yeveal yevedv and aidves, or aidv, Tov aidver. 
eis Tovs aiGvas Tay ai. occurs Gal. i. 5; Phil. iv. 10; 1 Tim. i. 17; 
2 Tim. iv. 18, besides the Apocalypse ; «is rov aiéva tév aidvey in 
3 Esdr. iv. 38; and éws rod ai. trav ai., Dan. vii. 18 (Theodot.). 
There seems to be no difference in the meaning. The phrase is 
understood by Meyer and others as designating the future aidv, 
which begins with the Parousia, as the superlative age of all 
ages. It seems much more natural to explain it as the aiwy which 
includes many aidves, “in omnes generationes quas complectitur 
6 aidy, qui terminatur in tots aidévas perpetuos,” Bengel. But 
when we consider the difficulty of giving a logical analysis which 
shall be also grammatical of our own “world without end,” we 
may be content to accept the meaning without seeking to analyse 
the expression. 

Iv. 1ff. He now passes, as usually in his Epistles, after the 
doctrinal exposition to the practical exhortation, in the course of 
which, however, he is presently drawn back (ver. 4) to doctrinal 
teaching to support his exhortation to unity. 

1-4. Exhortation to live in a manner worthy of their calling, in 
lowliness, patience, love, and unity. 

1. wapakadd obv bpas éyd 6 Séoptos ev Kupiw. “I therefore, 
the prisoner in the Lord, entreat you.” ovv may indicate inference 
from the immediately preceding verse, or more probably (since it 
is the transition between two sections of the Epistle) from the 
whole former part, 6 déopu0s éy K. This is not to excite their 
sympathy, or as desiring that they should cheer him in his 
troubles by their obedience; for, as Theodoret remarks, “he 
exults in his bonds for Christ’s sake more than a king in his 
diadem”; but rather to add force to his exhortation. “In the 
Lord” for “in Domini vinculis constrictus est qui é Kupio dv 
vinctus est,” Fritzsche (tom. ii. p. 84). It does not signify “for 
Christ’s sake”; compare owepyds éy Xpiord, Rom. xvi. 2. Gs 
dyarntos év Kupiw, 2. 8. It assigns rather the special character 


which distinguished this captivity from others. - 


mapaxad® may be either “exhort” or “entreat, beseech”, 
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and in both senses it is used either with an infinitive or with a 
conjunction (iva or 6é7ws). Either sense would suit here, but 
“exhort” seems too weak for the connexion; comp. Rom. xii. 1, 
where it is followed by “by the mercies of God,” a strong form of 
appeal. More than exhortation is implied, especially as it is an 
absolute duty to which he calls them. 

dgfiws wepiTaricat THs KAnoEws As exANOyte. ‘To walk worthily 
of the calling wherewith ye were called.” 4s attracted for nv the 
cognate accusative ; cf.i.6; 2 Cor.i.4. True, the dative might be 
used with xadety (see 2 Tim. i. 9); but the attraction of the dative 
would not be in accordance with N.T. practice. 

2. peta Tdons TaTewoppocivys kal mpadtyTos. ‘‘ With all lowli- 
ness and meekness.” jerd is used of accompanying actions or 
dispositions (see Acts xvil. 11; 2 Cor. vii. 15); waons belongs to 
both substantives. What is tazewodpoovvy? Chrysostom says it 
is Gray Tis péyas Gv éavrov Tazrewot; and elsewhere, dray peydAa Tis 
EavTe cvveidas, pydey péya Tept avtod pavtdlytar. Trench says it is 
rather esteeming ourselves small, inasmuch as we are so, the 
thinking truly, and therefore lowlily of ourselves; adding that 
Chrysostom is bringing in pride again under the disguise of 
humility. In this he is followed by Alford and other English com- 
mentators. Yet surely this is not right. A man may be small, 
and know himself to be so, and yet not be humble. But every 
man cannot truly think himself smaller than his fellows; nor can 
this be the meaning of Phil. ii. 3. If a man is really greater than 
others in any quality or attainment, moral, intellectual, or spiritual, 
doés the obligation of humility bind him to think falsely that he 
is less than they? It is no doubt true that the more a man 
advances in knowledge or in spiritual insight, the higher his ideal 
becomes, and so the more sensibly he feels how far he comes 
short of it. This is one aspect of humility, but it is not tare- 
vodpootvy. And St. Paul is speaking of humility as a Christian 
social virtue. St. Paul declares himself to be not a whit inferior to oi 
UrepAtav éxdoroXo, and in the same breath says that he humbled 
himself ; he even exhorts his readers to imitate him, and yet he 
attributes this very virtue to himself, Acts xx. 19. And what 
of our Lord Himself, who was meek and lowly, zpdos kat tazretvos, 
in heart? One: who knows himself greater in relation to others, 
but who is contented to be treated as if he were less, such a 
one is certainly entitled to be called humble-minded ; he exhibits 
tarewogppooivyn. Chrysostom’s definition, then, is far truer than 
Trench’s ; it only errs by limiting the possibility of the virtue to 
those who are great. 

This is a peculiarly Christian virtue. The word occurs in 
Josephus and Epictetus, but only in a bad sense as = “meanness of 
spirit.” mpadrys is understood by some expositors as meekness 


é 
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toward God and toward men; the spirit “which never rises in in- 
subordination against God, nor in resentment against man ” (Eadie); 
but its use in the N.T. does not justify the introduction of the 
former idea; compare 1 Cor. iv. 21, “Shall I come to you with a 
rod, or in the spirit of zp.”? 2 Tim. ii. 25, “correcting in zp.” ; 
Tit. iii. 2, “showing all zp. towards all men.” Resignation toward 
God and meekness toward man are distinct though allied virtues. 
The same virtues are mentioned in Col. iii. 12. 

pera paxpoOupias, “with long-suffering,” connected by some 
expositors with the following ; but avexdmevor is already defined by 
év dydary, which is best connected with that word. The repetition 
of meré is rather in favour of than adverse to the parallelism with 
the preceding, raz. and apg. being taken more closely together as 
being nearly allied virtues. 

paxpoypta, has two senses: steadfastness, especially in endur- 
ing suffering, as in Plutarch, ‘“ Never ask from God freedom from 
trouble, but paxpodupia” (Luc. 32) cf. Jas. v. 10; Heb. vi. 12; 
but generally in N.T. slowness in avenging wrongs, forbearance, 
explained, in fact, in the following words. Fritzsche defines it, 
“‘ Clementia, qua irae temperans delictum non statim vindices, 
sed ei qui peccaverit poenitendi locum relinquas” (om. i. p. 
98). Compare 1 Cor. xiii. 4, 4 dydan poxpobupe, xpnoredverat, 
In his comment on that passage, Chrysostom rather curiously 
sayS: paxpdOupos Sta rodro A€yerar éretdy paxpdv Tia Kal peyddyv 
exer Yuxiy. 

dvexdpevor GAMA év dydary. “ Forbearing one another in love.” 
This mutual forbearance is the expression in action of paxpoOupia. 
It involves bearing with one another’s weaknesses, not ceasing to 
love our neighbour or friend because of those faults in him which 
perhaps offend or displease us. 

The participles fall into the nominative by a common idiom, 
duets being the logical subject of déiws wepurar.; cf. ch. iii, 18 and 
Col. i, 10. There is no need, then, with some commentators, to 
supply eoré or yivecOe. 

8. orouddlovres typelv Thy évdryTa Tod TvedpaTos év TG cuvddope 
Tijs eipyvys, “giving diligence to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace.” “ Endeavouring,” as in the AV., would imply the 
possibility, if not likelihood, of the endeavour failing. Trench (Oz 
the Authorised Version, p. 44) says that in the time of the trans- 
lators “endeavouring” meant “giving all diligence.” But in Acts 
xvi. 10 the word is used to render e{yrjoapuev, and except in this 
and two other passages it is not used for owovddfew, which, in 
Tit. iii, 12 and 2 Pet. iii. 14, is rendered “be diligent”; in 2 Tim. 
Iv. 9, 21, “do thy diligence”; 2 Tim. ii. 15, “study.” The other 
passages where the rendering is “endeavour” are 1 Thess. ii 17, 
where the endeavour did fail, and 2 Pet. i, 15, where failure m.ght 
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have: appeared possible. Theophylact well expresses the force 
of the word here: ot« drévas icyvocopey cipnvedev. The clause 
expresses the end to be attained by the exercise of the virtues 
mentioned in ver. 2. 

typev, “to preserve,” for it is supposed already to exist. 
“Etiam ubi nulla fissura est, monitis opus est,” Bengel. The 
existence of divisions, therefore, is not suggested. “The unity of 
the Spirit,” ze. the unity which the Spirit has given us. ‘The 
_ Spirit unites those who are separated by race and customs,” Chrys., 
and so most recent commentators ; and this seems to be proved 
by év Iveta in the following verse. But Calvin, Estius, and 
others, following Anselm and ps-Ambrose, understand zv. here of 
the human spirit, “animorum concordia.”. De Wette, again, thinks 
that the analogy of évérys tijs wiotews, in ver. 13, is against the 
received interpretation, and accordingly interprets “the unity of 
the spirit of the Christian community,” taking wv. in ver. 4 
similarly. Comp. Grotius, “unitatem ecclesiae quae est corpus 
spirituale.” (Theodore Mops. agrees with Chrys. The quotation 
in Ellicott belongs to the next verse.) 

év 7 ouvdéopw Tis eipyyyns. Genitive of apposition ; peace is 
the bond in which the unity is kept; cf. ovvdecpov adcxias, Acts 
Vili. 23, and ovvdeopos evvoias, Plut. Mum. 6. The fact that love 
is called the bond of peace in Col. iii. 14 does not justify us in 
taking the words here as meaning “love,” an interpretation adopted, 
probably, in consequence of év being taken instrumentally ; in 
which case, as peace could not be the instrument by which the 
unity of the Spirit is maintained, but is itself maintained thereby, 
the genitive could not be one of apposition. But the év is parallel 
to the év before éydzy, and in any case it is not by the bond of 
peace that the unity of the Spirit is kept. 

4-11. Essential unity of the Church. It ts one Body, animated 
by one Spirit, baptized into the name of the one Lord, and all being 
children of the same Father. But the members have their different 
gifts and offices. 

4. év cdpa Kal év Mvedpa Kabds cal éxAnOnre év prd édmids Tis 
kdjoews Spdv. “One Body, and one Spirit, even as ye were called 
in one hope of your calling.” This and the two following verses 
express the objective unity belonging to the Christian dispensa- 
tion in all its aspects. First, the oneness of the Church itself: 
one Body, one Spirit, one Hope. Next, the source and instru- 
ments of that unity, one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism; and 
lastly, the unity of the Divine Author, who is defined, in a three- 
fold manner, as over all, through all, and in all. 

Although there is no connecting particle, and ydp is certainly 
not to be supplied, the declaration is introduced as supplying a 
motive for the exhortation, but the absence of any such particle 
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makes it more vivid and impressive. We need not even supply 
éori; it is rather to be viewed as an abrupt and emphatic reminder 
of what the readers well knew, as if the writer were addressing them 
in person. Still less are we to supply, with Theophylact and 
Oecumenius, “Be ye,” or with others, “Ye are,” neither of which 
would agree with vv. 5 and 6. : 

One Body ; namely, the Church itself, so often thus described ; 
one Spirit, the Holy Spirit, which dwells in and is the vivifying 
Spirit of that body ; cf. 1 Cor. xii. 13.. The parallelism efs Kvupuos, 
els @eds seems to require this. Comp. 1 Cor. xii. 4-6, where 76 
aitd IIvetpa, 6 airds Kupuos, 6 airés Meds. Chrysostom, however, 
- interprets differently ; indeed, he gives choice of several interpreta- 
tions, none of them agreeing with this. ‘Showing (he says) that 
from one body there will be one spirit; or that there may be one 
body but not one spirit, as if one should be a friend of heretics ; 
or that he shames them from that, that is, ye who have received 
one spirit and been made to drink from one fountain ought not to be 
differently minded ; or by spirit here he means readiness, zpo6vpia.” 

ka@dés is not used by Attic writers, who employ xaOdzep or 
«ad. It is called Alexandrian, but is not confined to Alexandrian 
or biblical writers. 

év pug édridt, év is not instrumental, as Meyer holds. Comp. 
kaheiy év xdpitt, Gal. i. 6; ev eipyvy, 1 Cor. vil. 15; & dyracpa, 
1 Thess. iv. 7 ; nor is it=eis or éxi, as Chrysostom. 

It is frequently said in this and similar cases that it indicates 
the “element” in which something takes place. But this is no 
explanation, it merely suggests an indefinite figure, which itself 
requires explanation. Indeed, the word “element” or “sphere” 
seems to imply something previously existing. What év indicates 
is that the hope was an essential accompaniment of their calling, 
a “conditio” (not “condition” in the English sense). It differs 
from éis in this, that the latter preposition would suggest that the 
“hope,” “peace,” etc., followed the calling in time. In fact, the 
expression eis re involves a figure taken from motion; he who is 
called is conceived as leaving the place in which the call reached 
him. But «Ajous as applied to the Christian calling is pregnant, 
it includes the idea of the state into which the calling brings those 
who are called. “é exprimit indolem rei,” Bengel on 1 Thess. 
Iv. 7; So also the verb. Hence such an expression as xAyrol ayo. 
They are so called as to be év édwiSi, ev elpijvy, by the very fact of 
their calling, not merely as a result of it. Hence, also, we are not 
to interpret “hope of your calling,” or “the hope arising from 
your calling,” which is hardly consistent, by the way, with the idea 
that hope is the “element.” It is rather the hope belonging to 
your calling. 

5. els Kipwos, pia mists, €v Bdariopa, “One Lord, one Faith, 
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one Baptism.” One Lord, Christ ; one faith, of which He is the 
object, one in its nature and essence ; and one baptism, by which 
we are brought into the profession of this faith. 

The question has been asked, Why is the other sacrament not 
mentioned? and various answers have been given, of which the 
one that is most to the point, perhaps, is that it is not a ground or 
antecedent condition of unity, but an expression of it. Yet it 
must be admitted that it would supply a strong motive for pre- 
serving unity, as in 1 Cor. x. 17. Probably, as it was not essential 
to mention it, the omission is due in part to the rhythmical 
arrangement of three triads. 

6. cis Ged Kal warhp mévtov. “One God and Father of all.” 
Observe the climax: first, the Church, then Christ, then God; also the 
order of the three Persons—Spirit, Lord, Father. Ellicott quotes 
from Cocceius: “Etiamsi baptizamurin nomen Patris Filii et Spiritus 
Sancti, et filium unum Dominum nominamus, tamen non credimus 
nisi in unum Deum.” It is arbitrary to limit +dvrwv to the faith- 
ful. It is true the context speaks only of Christians, but then 
aéyres has not been used. The writer advances from the Lord of 
the Church to the God and Father of all. For this notion of 
Fatherhood see Pearson, On the Creed, Art. I. 

& emt wdvtwv kal Sid mévTwv Kal év maow. “ Who is over all, and 
through all, and in all.” The Received Text adds iuiv, with a few 
cursives, and Chrys. (Comm. not text) Theoph. Oec. hp is added 
in DGKL, Vulg. Syr. (both) Arm. Goth., Iren. 

There is no pronoun in SABCP 17 672, Ign. Orig. a/. It was, 
na doubt, added as a gloss, aow seeming to require a limitation. 

As racw is undoubtedly masculine, it is most natural to take 
xévrwv in both places as masculine also. Ver. 7 individualises the 
réyres by évt Exdorw pov. Erasmus and some later commentators, 
however, have taken the first and second wavrwv as neuter, whilst 
the Vulg. so takes the second. 

& émi wévtov; cf. Rom. ix. 5, 6 dy émi wavtwv @cds edrAoyyrts eis 
rods aiavas. “Over all,” as a sovereign ruler. It is less easy to 
say what are the distinct ideas meant to be expressed by dud and 
év respectively. The latter is more individualising, the indwelling 
is an indwelling in each ; whereas ova mdvtwy expresses a relation 
to the whole body, through the whole of which the influence and 
power of God are diffused. It is a sustaining and working 
presence. This does not involve the supplying of évepydv. 

We are not to suppose a direct reference to the Trinity in these 
three prepositional clauses, for here it is the Father that is specially 
mentioned in parallelism to the Spirit and the Son, previously 
spoken of. 

7. Evi 88 éxdotw tpav €60y 4 xdpts kata 7d pérpov THs Swpeds 
100 Xptotod. “ But to each one of us the grace was given according 
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to the measure of the gift of Christ.” He passes from the relation 
to the whole to the relation to the individual. In the oneness of 
the body, etc,, there is room for diversity, and no one is overlooked : 
each has his own position. Compare Rom. xii. 4-6; 1 Cor. 
xi, 4ff., where the conception is carried out in detail. “ The 
grace,” ze. the grace which he has. The article is omitted in 
B D* GL P*, but is present in 8 AC D* K P®, most others. The 
omission is easy to account for from the adjoining in éd6y. 
“ According to the measure,” etc., ze. according to what Christ has 
given ; cf. Rom. xii. 6, “ gifts differing according to the grace that 
is given to us,” 

8. Aid héyer, “Wherefore it saith”=“it is said.” If any 
substantive is to be supplied it is 7 ypady; but the verb may well 
be taken impersonally, just as in colloquial English one may often 
hear: “it says,” or the like. Many expositors, however, supply 6 
@cds, Meyer even says, “ Who says it is obvious of itself, namely, 
God, whose word the Scripture is.” Similarly Alford and Ellicott. 
If it were St. Paul’s habit to introduce quotations from the O.T., 
by whomsoever spoken in the original text, with the formula 6 @edés 
Aéyet, then this supplement here might be defended. But it is not. 
In quoting he sometimes says Aéye, frequently 4 ypady Aé€yel, at 
other times AaPid A€ye, ‘Hoatas Aéye, There is not a single 
instance in which 6 @eés is either expressed or implied as the 
subject, except where in the original context God is the speaker, 
as in Rom. ix. 15. Even when that is the case he does not 
hesitate to use a different subject, as in Rom. x. 19, 20, “ Moses 
saith,” “Tsaiah is very bold, and saith” 3 Rom. ix. 17, “The 
Scripture saith to Pharaoh.” 

This being the case, we are certainly not justified in forcing 
upon the apostle here and in ch. v. 14 a form of expression con- 
sistent only with the extreme view of verbal inspiration. When 
Meyer (followed by Alford and Ellicott) says that » ypady must 
not be supplied unless it is given by the context, the reply is 
obvious, namely, that, as above Stated, 7 ypady Ayer does, in fact, 
often occur, and therefore the apostle might have used it here, 
whereas 6 @eds A€yet does not occur (except in cases unlike this), 
and we have reason to believe could not be used by St. Paul here, 
It is some additional confirmation of this that both here and in 
ch, v. 14 (if that is a biblical quotation) he does not hesitate to 
make important alterations. This is the view taken by Braune, 
Macpherson, Moule; the latter, however, adding that for St. Paul 
“the word of the Scripture and the word of its Author are con- 
vertible terms,” 

It is objected that although ¢yoi is used impersonally, A€yeu is 
not. The present passage and ver, 14 are sufficient to prove the 
usage for St. Paul, and there are other passages in his Epistles 
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where this sense is at least applicable ; cf. Rom. xv. 10, where déyet 
is parallel to yéypamrat in ver. 9; Gal. iii. 16, where it corresponds 
to épp7yOycav. But, in fact, the impersonal use of ¢yot in Greek 
authors is quite different, namely = dai, “they say” (so 1 Cor. 
x. 10). Classical authors had no opportunity of using A€yer as it is 
used here, as they did not possess any collection of writings which 
could be referred to as 7) ypady, or by any like word. They could 
say: 6 vduos A€yet, and 76 Aeydpevov. 

"AvaBas eis thos xpaddrevcey aixpadrwolay Kal edwxe Sdpara 
rots dvOpémois. “When he ascended on high He led a captivity 
captive, and gave gifts unto men.” The words appear to be taken 
from Ps. Ixviii. 18 (where the verbs are in the second person) ; but 
there is an important divergence in the latter clause, which in the 
Hebrew is, “Thou has received gifts among men,” the meaning 
being, received tributary gifts amongst the vanquished, or according 
to another interpretation, gifts consisting in the persons of the 
surrendered enemies (Ibn Ezra, Ewald).# The Septuagint also 
has ZaBes Séuara ev dvOpérw, or, according to another reading, 
dvOpwros. Various attempts have been made to account for the 
divergence. Chrysostom simply says the one is the same as the 
other, todro rairév éorw éxeivw; and so Theophylact, adding, “for 
God giving the gifts receives in return the service.” Meyer, 
followed by Alford and Eadie, maintains that the Hebrew verb 
often has a proleptic signification, “to fetch,” ze. to take in order 
to give. The apostle, says Eadie, seizes on the latter portion of 
the sense, and renders—éSwxe, Most of the passages cited for 
this are irrelevant to the present purpose, the verb being followed 
by what we may call the dative of a pronoun, ¢g. Gen. xv. 9, 
“Take for me”; xxvii. 13, “Fetch me them.” In such cases it is 
plain that the notion of subsequent giving is in the “ mihi,” not in 
the verb, or rather the dative is simply analogous to the dativus 
commodt. This use is quite parallel to that of the English “get.” 
In xviii. 5, “I will get a piece of bread and comfort ye your 
hearts,” the pronoun is omitted as needless, the words that follow . 
expressing the purpose for which the bread was to be fetched. In 
xlii. 16, “Send one of you and let him fetch your brother,” there is 
no idea of giving. In no case is giving any part of the idea of the 
Hebrew verb any more than of the English “get” or “ fetch.” 
But whatever may be thought of this “proleptic use,” this is not 
the sense of the verb in the psalm, so that it would not really help. 
The psalm speaks ce! receiving (material) gifts from men; the 
apostle, of giving (spiritual) gifts to men. Macpherson says, “The 
modification is quite iustifiable, on the ground that Christ, to 
whom the words are applied, receives gifts among men only that 
He may bestow them upon men.” But Christ did not receive 
amongst men the gifts which He is here said to bestow. The 
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Pulpit Commentary states: “Whereas in the psalm it is said gave 
gifts zo men” [which is not in the psalm, but in the Epistle], as 
modified by the apostle it is said “‘ xvececved gifts for men,” which is 
neither one nor the other, but a particular interpretation of the 
psalm adopted in the English version. Ellicott, admitting that the 
difference is not diminished by any of the proposed reconciliations, 
takes refuge in the apostolic authority of St. Paul. ‘The inspired 
apostle, by a slight (?) change of language and substitution of <cduxe 


for the more dubious np, succinctly, suggestively, and authorita- 


tively unfolds.” But he does not profess to be interpreting (as in 
Rom. x. 6, 7, 8), but quoting. Such a view, indeed, would open 
the door to the wildest freaks of interpretation; they might not, 
indeed, command assent as inspired, but they could never be 
rejected as unreasonable. The change here, far from being slight, 
is just in that point in which alone the quotation is connected 
either with what precedes or with what follows. 

The supposition that St. Paul does not intend either to 
quote exactly or to interpret, but in the familiar Jewish fashion 
adapts the passage to his own use, knowing that those of 
his readers who were familiar with the psalm would recognise 
the alteration and see the purpose of it, namely, that instead 
of receiving gifts of homage Christ gives His gifts to men, 
is not open to any serious objection, since he does not found 
any argument on the passage. So Theodore Mops., who re- 
marks that tradAdgas ro €AaBe Sduara obrws év TO WarAU@ Kelpevov, 
cOwxe Oduara ire, TH vmaANayy rept THY oikeiay ypnoduevos 
axohovOiay’ éxet pev yap mpods THv Urdbcow 7d 2raBev Npmorrev, év- 
tav0a d€ 73 mpoxepevy 7d eSwxev dxddovov nv. As Oltramare 
observes: Paul wishes to speak of the spiritual gifts granted to the 
Christian in the measure of the gift of Christ, exalted to heaven. 
An expression of Scripture occurs to him, which strikes him as 
being “‘le mot de la situation.” Depicting originally the triumph 
of God, it strikes him as expressing well (mutatis mutandis) the 
triumph of Christ, but he does not identify either the facts or the 
persons. It is, however, remarkable that the same interpretation 
of the words of the psalm is given in the Syriac Version and in the 
Targum. The former may have followed St. Paul, as the Arabic 
and Ethiopic, although made from the Septuagint, have done; 
and it has been suggested that the Targumist, finding a difficulty, 
followed the Syriac,—an improbable supposition. In his expansion 
he interprets the words of Moses, “Thou didst ascend to the 
firmament, Moses the Prophet, thou didst take a captivity 
Captive, thou didst teach the words of the law, thou gavest gifts 
to the sons of men.” This Targum as we have it is of compara- 
tively late date. But if we may assume, as no doubt we may, that 
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it is giving us here an ancient interpretation, we have a solution of 
the difficulty so far as St. Paul is concerned; he simply made use 
of the Rabbinical interpretation as being suitable to his purpose. 
Compare 1 Cor. x. 4. No doubt the question remains, What lea 
the Targumist to take this view of the passage? Hitzig suggests 
that as the receiving of gifts seemed not consonant with the 
majesty of God, the paraphrast mentally substituted for npd the 
verb pon, which has the same letters in a different order, and 
means “to divide, give a portion,” etc. This verb is rendered 
didwow by the Sept. in Gen. xlix. 27 (EV. “divide”), while in 
2 Chron. xxviii. 21, where it occurs in an otherwise unexampled 
sense “plunder” (EV. “took a portion out of”), the Sept. has 
cdaBev (7a ev). The feeling that prompted the paraphrast here 
shows itself also in Rashi’s comment, “took, that thou mightest 
ive.” 

g This renders needless a recourse to the supposition that the 
quotation is from a Christian hymn, which borrowed from the 
psalm. The objection raised to this and to the preceding view 
from the use of A€ye, has no force except on the assumption that 
@eéds is to be supplied; and, in fact, in ver. 14 many expositors 
suppose that it is a hymn that is quoted in the same manner. 
Nor can it be truly alleged that St. Paul here treats the words as 
belonging to canonical Scripture, for he draws no inference from 
them, as we shall see. Indeed, if he himself had altered them, 
instead of adopting an existing alteration, it would be equally 
impossible for him to argue from the altered text as if it were 
canonical. 

Hxparwrevoey aixpadwoiay. “Took captive a body of captives,” 
the cognate accusative, abstract for concrete, as the same word is 
used in 1 Esdr. v. 45 and Judith ii. 9. We have the same expression 
in the song of Deborah: “ Arise, Barak, and lead thy captivity 
captive, thou son of Abinoam,” Judg. v. 12, which is perhaps the 
source of the expression in the psalm. The interpretation adopted 
in a popular hymn, “captivity is captive led,” as if “captivity” 
meant the power that took captive, is quite untenable, and such a 
use of the abstract is foreign to Hebrew thought. 

Who are these captives? Chrysostom replies: The enemies 
of Christ, viz. Satan, sin, and death. In substance this interpreta- 
tion is no doubt correct, but it is unnecessary to define the 
enemies; the figure is general, that of a triumphant conqueror 
leading his conquered enemies in his train. Compare Col. ii. 15. 
To press the figure further would lead us into difficulties. These 
enemies are not yet finally destroyed, éoyaros €xOpos xatapyetrar é 
Odvaros (1 Cor. xv. 25). 

Theodoret interprets the “captives” as the redeemed (as 
Justin had already done), namely, as having been captives of the 
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devil, o8 yap édevfpous dvras yas NXpAAGTEvTEY, dAN bd row 
diaBdrov yeyevnpévous dvTnxpardrevoev, Kat THY éXevbepiay nyt 
éSwpjcaro; and so many moderns. But this does not agree 
with the construction by which the aiywoAwofa must be the 
result of the action of the verb. Besides, the captives are 
distinguished from dv@pwro. The same objections hold against 
the view that the captives are the souls of the righteous 
whom Christ delivered from Hades (Lyra, Estius). 

“And gave gifts.” «af is omitted in x* A C? D* G 17, a/.; 
but inserted in x° B C* and* D°K LP, a/. Syr. A tendency to 
assimilate to the passage in the psalm appears in the reading 
ixwaddrevoats in A L and several MSS., which nevertheless read 
éOwxev. For the gifts compare Acts ii. 33. 

9. 73 Se “AvéBy Th éorw et ph Ot Kat KatéBy eis TA KaTdTepa 
wépy tis yas. “Now that He ascended, what is it but that He 
also descended into the lower parts of the earth?” 


There is here a very important variety of reading— 

xaré8n without mpérov is the reading of x* A C* D G 17 672, Boh. Sahid. 
Eth. Amiat., Iren. Orig. Chrys. (Comm.) Aug. Jerome. 

katéBn mpG@rov is read in N° BC°K LP, most mss. Vulg. Goth. Syr. 
(both) Arm., Theodoret. 

The weight of authority is decidedly on the side of omission. Transcrip- 
tional evidence points the same way. The meaning which presented itself 
on the surface was that Christ who ascended had had His original seat in 
heaven, and that what the apostle intended, therefore, was that He descended 
before He ascended ; hence rp&rov would naturally suggest itself to the mina 
of a reader. On the other hand, it is not easy to see why it should be 
omitted. Reiche, indeed, takes the opposite view. The word, he says, 
might seem superfluous, since both in ver. 8 and ver. 10 we have dvaBas els 
bos without mpwrov ; or, again, unsuitable, since Christ descended but once, 
supposing, namely, that the reference to dvaBds was missed. He thinks 
mpwrov all but necessary to the argument of the apostle. This is just what 
some early copyists thought, and it is a consideration much more likely to 
have affected them than the opposite one, that the word was superfluous. It 
is rejected by most critics, but Westcott and Hort admit it to a place in the 
margin. 

wépn after karwrepa has the authority of § ABCD*°KLP, while it is 
omitted by D* G (not f). The versions and Fathers are divided. The word 
is read in Vulg. Boh. Arm. Syr-Pesh., Chrys. Theodoret, Aug., but omitted 
by Goth. Syr. (Sch.) Eth., Ircn. Theodotus. The insertion or omission makes 
no difference in the sense. Most recent critical editors retain the word. 
Tischendorf rejected it in his seventh, but restored it in his eighth edition. 
Alford, Ellicott, and Meyer pronounce against it; the last-mentioned 
suggesting that it is a gloss due to the old explanation of the descent into 
hell, in order to mark the place as subterranean. 


7o 8¢ "AvéBn, te. not the word dvé8y, which had not occurred, 
but that which is impliedin dvaBds. ri éorw et pu, x.7.2., ze. “ what 
does this mean but,” etc. rd xardrepa tijs ys. The genitive 
may be either partitive, the lower as distinguished from the higher 


parts of the earth, or of apposition, the lower regions, #.e. those of 
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the earth. With the former interpretation we may understand either 
death simply, as Chrysostom and the other Greeks, ra xdrw pépy 
THS yijs Tov Odvardv dyow, éxd THs tov dvOpdrwv vrovoias, quoting 
Gen. xliv. 29; Ps. cxlii. 7; or Hades, as the place where departed 
spirits live, which is the view of Tertullian, Irenaeus, Jerome, and 
many moderns, including Bengel, Olshausen, Meyer (later editions), 
Alford, Ellicott, Barry. 

But there are serious objections to this. First, if the apostle had 
meant to say that Christ descended to a depth below which there 
was no deeper, as He ascended to a height above which was none 
higher, he would doubtless have used the superlative. ra xardrepa 
répy THs ys, if the genitive is partitive, could mean “the low-lying 
regions of the earth,” in opposition to ra dvwrepixd pépn (Acts 
xix. 1). Meyer, indeed, takes the genitive as depending on the 
comparative ; but this would be an awkward way of expressing 
what would more naturally have been expressed by an adverb. 
Ta KaTdtaTa THs yys Occurs in the Sept. Ps. Ixiii. 9, cxxxix. 15 
(katwrdrw) ; but in the former place the words mean death and 
destruction ; in the latter they figuratively denote what is hidden, 
the place of formation of the embryo. The corresponding Hebrew 
phrase is found in Ezek. xxxii. 18, 24, referring to death and 
destruction, but rendered BdOos ris ys. Cf. Matt. xi. 23, where 
gov is used similarly. Such passages would support Chrysostom’s 
view rather than that under consideration. But, secondly, all 
these Old Testament expressions are poetic figures, and in a mere 
statement of fact like the present, St. Paul would hardly have given 
such a material local designation to the place of departed spirits, 
especially in connexion with the idea of Christ filling all things. 
Thirdly, the antithesis is between earth and heaven, between an 
ascent from earth to heaven, and a descent which is therefore 
probably from heaven to earth. Some, indeed, who adopt this 
view understand the descent as from heaven, some as from earth. 
For the argument from the connexion, see what follows. 

For these reasons it seems preferable to take “the lower 
parts of the earth” as=“‘this lower earth.” Those who adopt 
this view generally assume that the descent preceded the ascent, 
and therefore understand by the descent, the Incarnation. This 
view, however, is not free from difficulty. St. Paul is speaking of 
the unity of the whole on the one hand, and of the diversity of 
individual gifts on the other. The latter is the topic in ver. 7 
and again in ver. 11. To what purpose would be an interpolation 
such as this? It is not brought in to prove the heavenly pre- 
existence of Christ; that is assumed as known; for ascent to heaven 
does not imply descent thence, except on that assumption. And 
why the emphatic assertion of the identity of Him who ascended 
with Him who had previously descended, which was self-evident ? 
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But, in fact, this ascension is not what is in question, but the 
giving of gifts; what had to be shown was, that a descent was 
necessary, in order that He who ascended should give gifts. The 
descent, then, was contemporaneous with the giving, and, therefore, 
subsequent to the ascent. This seems to be indicated by the kai 
before xaré8y. It seems hardly possible to take Kal KateBn 
otherwise than as expressing something subsequent to aveBn. 
The meaning then is, that the ascent would be without an object, 
unless it were followed by a descent. ‘This is the descent of 
Christ to His Church alluded to in ii. 17, “came and preached” ; 
in iii, 17, “that Christ may dwell in your hearts”; and which we 
also find in John xiv. 23, “we will come to Him”; also 2d. 3 and 
xvi. 22. It is now clear why it was necessary to assert that 6 
xataBds was the same as 6 dvaBds. This interpretation is ably 
maintained by v. Soden. 

10. 6 kataBas adtés éorw Kal 6 dvaBas Smepdva mdvtav Tov 
odpavav tva mAypdoy Ta wdévra. “He Himself that descended 
is also He that ascended high above all the heavens, that He 
might fill all things.” 

atrds is not “the same,” which would be 6 airés, but emphatic. 
ob yap ddXos KareAyjAvbe Kal GAXos dve\jAvdev, Theodoret. 

“All the heavens” is probably an allusion to the seven 
heavens of the Jews. Cf. 2 Cor. xii. 2, tpiros otpaves, and 
Heb. iv. 14, SueAnAvOdra rods odpavods, “that He might fill all 
things.” 

This has sometimes been understood to mean “that He might 
fill the universe,” as when we read in Jer. xxiii. 24, a1) odxi Tov 
obpayéy Kal Tiv yhv éyo wAnpS; But how can the occupation of a 
special place in heaven have for its object presence throughout 
the universe? Moreover, this does not agree with the context, 
which refers te the gifts to men. In fact, in order to explain this 
connexion, the omnipresence is resolved by some commentators 
into the presence everywhere of His gifts (Harless), or else of His 
government (Chrys, a/.). A similar result is reached by others, who 
take rAypwon as meaning directly “fill with His gifts” (De Wette, 
Bleek, a/.), ra. ravra being either the universe, or men, or members 
of the Church. But wAypotv by itself can hardly mean “fill with 
gifts.” Ruckert explains, “accomplish all,” viz. all that He had to 
accomplish. But the words must clearly be interpreted in accord- 
ance with i, 23, ra ravra év raaw wAnpovpevov, which they obviously 
repeat. Oltramare interprets, “that He might render all perfect, 
and (in conformity with this purpose), He gave,” etc. 

11. kat adtés edwxev Tods pev daoaTdd\ous, Tos Sé mpopytas, Tous 
Sé edayyedords, Tods Sé moupévas Kal Sidackddous. ‘And He Him- 


self gave some as apostles, some as prophets, some as evangelists, 
some as pastors and teachers.” 
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%oxev is not a Hebraism for ero (1 Cor. xii. 28); it is 
obviously chosen because of édwxev Séuara in the quotation, as if 
the apostle had said, “the gifts He gave were,” etc. It is not 
merely the fact of the institution of the ofaces that he wishes to 
bring into view, but the fact that they were gifts to the Church. 
Christ gave the persons; the Church appointed to the office (Acts 
xiii. 2, xiv. 23). The enumeration here must be compared with 
that in 1 Cor. xii. 28, “God hath set some in the Church, first, 
apostles ;,secondly, prophets ; thirdly, teachers ; then miraculous 
powers, then gifts of healing, helps, governments, divers kinds of 
tongues.” There the order of the first three is expressly defined ; 
the latter gifts are not mentioned here, perhaps, as not expressing 
offices, but special gifts which were only occasional ; and, besides, 
they did not necessarily belong to distinct persons from the 
former. 

“ Apostles.” This word is not to be limited to the Twelve, as 
Lightfoot has shown in detail in his excursus on Gal. i, 17. 
Besides St. Paul himself, Barnabas is certainly so called (Acts 
xiv. 4, 14); apparently also James the Lord’s brother (1 Cor. 
xv. 7; Gal: i. 19), and Silvanus (1 Thess. ii. 6, “we might have been 
burdensome to you, being apostles of Christ”). In Irenaeus and 
Tertullian the Seventy are called apostles (Iren. ii. 21. 1; Tert. 
adv. Mare. iv. 24). According to the Greek Fathers, followed by 
Lightfoot, Andronicus and Junia are called apostles in Rom. XVi. 7. 
In 2 Cor. viii. 23 and Phil. ii. 25 the messengers of the Churches 
are called “apostles of the Churches.” But to be an apostle of 
Christ it seems to have been a condition that he should have seen 
Christ, 1 Cor. ix. 1, 2, and have, moreover, been a witness of 
the resurrection (Acts i. 8, 21-23). Their office was not limited 
to any particular locality. Prophets are mentioned along with 
apostles in ii. 20, iii, 5. Chrysostom distinguishes them from 
“teachers” by this, that he who prophesies utters everything from 
the spirit, while he who teaches sometimes discourses from his 
own understanding. “Foretelling” is not implied in the word 
either etymologically or in classical or N.T. usage. In classical 
writers it is used of interpreters of the gods. For N.T. usage, com- 
pare Matt. xxvi. 68, “Prophesy, who is it that smote thee”; 
Tit. i. 12, “a prophet of their own,” where it is used in the sense 
of the Latin “vates”; Matt. xv. 7, “well hath Isaiah prophesied 
of you”; and especially 1 Cor. xiv. 3, “He that prophesieth 
speaketh unto men to edification, and exhortation, and comfort.” 
Also Acts xv. 32, “Judas and Silas, being themselves also prophets, 
exhorted the brethren . . . and confirmed them.” The function 
of the prophet has its modern parallel in that of the Christian 
preacher, who discourses “to edification, exhortation, and com- 
fort” to those who are already members of the Church. “ Preach- 
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ing,” in the English Version of the N.T., means proclaiming the 
gospel to those who have not yet known it (xypvrrew, evayyeAt 
Ceo On). ; 

By “evangelists” we are doubtless to understand thuse whose 
special function it was to preach the gospel to the heathen in sub- 
ordination to the apostles. They did not possess the qualifications 
or the authority of the latter (epuidvres éxnputrov, says Theodoret). 
One of the deacons is specially called an evangelist (Acts xxi. 8). 
Timothy is told by St. Paul to do the work of an evangelist, but 
his office included other functions. 

rods 8é Trowpévas Kal Si8acKkddous. The first question is whether 
these words express distinct offices or two characters of the same 
office. Many commentators—both ancient and modern—adopt 
the former view, differing, however, greatly in their definitions. 
Theophylact understands by “pastors,” bishops and presbyters, 
and by “teachers,” deacons. But there is no ground for suppos- 
ing that deacons would be called duddéoxoado.. On the other hand, 
the circumstance that rovs dé is not repeated before didacKdAous is in 
favour of the view that the words express two aspects of the same 
office. So Jerome: ‘Non enim ait: alios autem pastores et alios 
magistros, sed alios pastores et magistros, ut qui pastor est, esse 
debeat et magister.” This, indeed, is not quite decisive, since it 
might only mark that the gifts of pastors and of teachers are not 
so sharply distinguished from one another as from those that 
precede ; and it must be admitted that in a concise enumeration 
such as the present, it is in some degree improbable that this 
particular class should have a double designation. This much is 
clear, that “pastors and teachers” differ from the preceding classes 
in being attached to particular Churches. The name “ pastors” 
implies this, and this term no doubt includes éricxoro. and 
mpec Bvrepot. Compare teeter vies (addressing the mpeo Bvtepor), 
moy.dvate TO év tty roiuviov Tod @eot, érirxorodvres (om. RV. 
mg.): 1 Pet. ii, 25, tov qouméva cal éxioxorov Tov Yoyov tudv, 
where éricxorov seems to explain zou: Acts xx. 28, TO Tousviw 
év © Vas TO LIvetpa 76 dytov Hero érickdovs, Tommaivew THY eKKA. 
mouzny was used in the earliest classical writers of rulers of the 
people. Even in Homer we have Agamemnon, for instance, 
called touuyv Aadv. The roujv of a Christian Church would, of 
course, be a teacher as well as a governor; it was his business to 
guide the sheep of the flock; cf. 1 Tim. iii. 2, Se? rév éxicxorov 
- . . dwaxrixdy (etvar): also Tit. i. 9, But there would naturally be 
other teachers not invested with the same authority and not form- 
ing a distinct class, much less co-ordinate with the émicxorou. 
Had rovs 8€ been repeated, it might have seemed to separate 
sharply the function of teaching from the office of romjv. It is 
easy to see that éricxoros would have been a much less suitable 
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word here, since it does not suggest the idea of a moral and 
spiritual relation. 

12-16. The object of all is the perfection of the saints, that they 
may be one in the faith, and mature in knowledge, so as not to be 
carried away by the winds of false doctrine ; but that the whole body, 
as one organism deriving its nourishment from the Head, may be 
perfected in love. 

12. mpds tov Kataptiopiv tdv dyiwy, eis Epyov Siaxovias, els 
oikoSopyy Tod odpatos Tod Xpiorod. “ With a view to the perfecting 
of the saints unto the work of ministering, unto the building up of 
the body of Christ.” The xatapriopés tév dy. is the ultimate 
purpose, with a view to which the teachers, etc., have been given 
eis épyov Siax, eis otk. «.7.A. The Authorised Version follows 
Chrysostom in treating the three clauses as co-ordinate, €xaros 
oixodopet, Exaoros Karapricet, éxagros Saxovet. The change in the 
prepositions is not decisive against this, for St. Paul is rather fond 
of such variety. But if the three members were parallel, épyov 
Siaxovias should certainly come first as the more indefinite and the 
mediate object. In fact, Grotius and others suppose the thoughts 
transposed. A plausible view is that adopted by De Wette and 
many others, that the two latter members depend on the first. 
“ With a view to the perfecting of the saints, so that they may be 
able to work in every way to the building up,” etc. But in a 
connexion like this, where offices in the Church are in question, 
S.axovéa can only mean official service; and this does not belong to 
the saints in general. 

.Olshausen supposes the two latter members to be a subdivision 
of the first, thus: “ for the perfecting of the saints, namely, on the 
one hand, of those who are endowed with gifts of teaching for the 
fulfilment of their office ; and, on the other hand, as regards the 
hearers, for the building up of the Church.” But it is impossible 
to read into the words this distinction, “on the one hand,” “on 
the other hand”; and the oixodopy rod cwparos describes the 
function of teachers rather than of hearers. Besides, we cannot 
suppose the teachers themselves to be included among those who 
are the objects of the functions enumerated in ver. 11. 

The word xarapricués does not occur elsewhere in the N.T. Galen uses 
it of setting a dislocated joint. The verb karaprifw by its etymology means 
to restore or bring to the condition dprios, and is used Matt. v. 21 of 
“‘ mending” nets ; in Heb. xi. 3 of the “ framing ” of the world. It occurs 
Gal. vi. 1 in the figurative sense, ‘‘ restore such one.” In Luke vi. 40 the 
sense is as here, ‘‘to perfect,” xarnpricuévos mas torat ws 6 dtbdoxados 
airod. Also in 2 Cor. xiii, 11, karaprifesde. Comp. 2. 9, ryy dycov 
kardpriow. Karapriopos is the completed result of xardpriots. 

oixodopiy Tod odparos. The confusion of metaphors is excused 
by the fact that oixoSop7 had for the apostle ceased to suggest its 
primary meaning; cf. 1 Cor. vill. 10; 1 Thess. v. 11, and below, 
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ver. 16. The fact that both ofxodouy and cpa 70d Xpicrod have a 
distinct metaphorical sense accounts for the confusion, but does 
not prove it non-existent. The ancients were less exacting in 
such matters than the moderns; even Cicero has some strange 
examples. See on iii, 18. 

It is useful to bear this in mind when attempts are made else- 
where to press too far the figure involved in some word. 

18. péxpe KatavTicwperv ot mdvtes eis Thy EvdTnTa THS TloTews Kat 
Tis émyvdcews Tob ulod Tod Oeod cis Gvdpa tédevov, eis pétpov ArKias 
Tod mAnpwpatos tod Xpiotod. “Till we all (we as a whole) attain 
to the oneness of the faith, and of the thorough knowledge ot the 
Son of God, to a full-grown man, to the measure of the stature (or 
maturity) of the fulness of Christ.” péxpe is without dy because 
the result is not uncertain. oi dyes, “ we, the whole body or us,” 
namely, all believers, not all men (as Jerome), which is against the 
preceding context (rév dy‘wv). The oneness of the faith is opposed 
to the cAvdwridpevor kal repupepdpmevot, «.7.A., ver. 14. ‘ Contrarius 
unitati est omnis ventus,” Bengel. é/yvwous is not merely explana- 
tory of wiors, which is indeed a condition of it, but a distinct 
notion. ov viod rod @eod belongs to both substantives. The Son 
of God is the specific object of Christian faith as well as know- 
ledge... 

cis dv8pa. réAevoy, a perfect, mature man, to which the following 
vitor is opposed. Comp. Polyb. p. 523, éAmicavtes ds mra.oia 
vyTtio xpjoacba 73 DBirlrry, Sid te riv yArKtay Kal riv dretpiav 
tov pev ®, ebpov rédeov dvdpa. The singular is used because it 
refers to the Church as a whole; it corresponds to the els xauds 
dvOpwros. It is doubtful whether we are to take Aula as “ age” 
or “stature”; not only #Aucia itself but pérpov AArccas occurs in 
both senses, the ripeness of full age, and the measure of stature. 
In the N.T. jAcxéa has the meaning “stature” in Luke xix. a 
jAixia puxpds fv, and “age” in John ix. 21, *drxiay éyeu, 
“ Mature age” is the most common signification in Greek writers, 
whereas the adjective 7Aucés most frequently refers to magnitude. 
It would appear, therefore, that to a’ Greek reader it is only the 
connexion in which it stands that would decide. There is nothing 
here to decide for “stature”; pérpov, indeed, might at first sight 
seem to favour this, but we have in Philostratus, V7¢. Soph. p. 543, 
TO p€rpov THs HAtkias Tats pev JAAaLS ETLOTH MALS ynpws apxy. 

On the other hand, what the context refers to is the idea of 
“maturity”; if “stature” were unambiguously expressed, it could 
only be understood as a mark of maturity ; any comparison with 
physical magnitude would be out of the question. See on Lk. ii. 52. 

“Of the fulness of Christ,” ze. to which the fulness of Christ 
belongs. 


Some expositors take wArjpwua here as if used by a Hebraism 
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for wrerAnpwpévos = perfect, complete, either agreeing with Xpucrot 
(rerAnpwpévov) or with yAcKias (rerAnpwpervys), thus interpreting 
either “the measure of the perfect (mature) Christ,” or “of the 
perfect stature of Christ,” which again may be explained as that 
which Christ produces. But this supposition is inadmissible. We 
cannot separate ro tAyjpwua tod Xpicrod. Or, again, 76 wAjpwua 
tod Xpiorod is understood to mean, “what is filled by Christ,” 
z.é. the Church, which is so called in i. 23. But apart from the 
wrong sense thus given to zAyjpwua, there is a wide difference 
between predicating +d A. of the Church, and using the term as 
synonymous with éxxAyoia. We may ask, too, How can we all 
arrive at the maturity of the Church? A better interpretation 
is that which makes 76 wd, rod Xp.=the fulness of Christ, ze. 
the maturity is that to which belongs the full possession of the 
gifts of Christ. Oltramare objects that this interpretation rests. on 
an erroneous view of the sense of zA7jpwpa rod Xp., which does not 
mean the full possession of Christ, nor the full gracious presence 
of Christ. Moreover, it makes pérpov superfluous, and makes the 
whole clause a mere repetition of eis dvdpa réXevov. With his view 
of zArjpwua= perfection (see i. 23), there is a distinct advance, 
“to the measure of the stature (z.e. to the height) of the perfection 
of Christ.” This is also Riickert’s view. 

It is questioned whether St. Paul here conceives this ideal as one 
to be realised in the present life or only in the future. Amongst the 
ancients, Chrysostom, Theoph., Oecum., Jerome, took the former 
view, Theodoret the latter. It would probably be an error to 
suppose that the apostle meant definitely either one or the other. 
He speaks of an ideal which may be approximated to. But 
though it may not be perfectly attainable it must be aimed at, and 
this supposes that its attainment is not to be represented as 
impossible. See Dale, Lect. xv. p. 283. 

14. va pyxére Gpev vymor, Kdodwvtépevor Kal tepipepdpevor 
mavtt dvéuw tis Si8acxadias. “That we may be no longer 
children tossed and borne to and fro by every wind of teaching.” 
This does not depend on ver. 13, for one does not become a mature 
man in order to grow. Ver. 12 states the final goal of the work of 
the teachers ; ver. 13, that which must take place in the meantime 
in order to the attainment of that end. «Avdwyi{opuevor from 
cvdwv, a billow or surge, may mean either tossed by the waves or 
tossed like waves, as in Josephus, Azzé. ix. 11. 3, 6 djpos tapac- 
adpevos Kai xAvdwvifopevos. Here, as dvéum is most naturally 
connected with it as well as with wepid., the latter seems best; 
and this corresponds with Jas. i. 8, Suaxpuvdpevos eouxe cAvdwve 
OorAdoons aveusLouevy. A similar figure occurs in Jude 12, vepédat 
dyvSpor bd avéwwv mapapepspevor: cf. Heb. xiii. 9, didaxats wrouxiAas 
py Tapadéeperde, 
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dvéuw does not refer to “ emptiness ” nor to “impulsive power,” 
but rather is chosen as suitable to the idea of changeableness. So 
Theophylact : rH tpomy éupéevov Kal dvépous éxddeoe Tas dvaddpous 
SiSackadias. The article before 83. does not “give definitive 
prominence to the teaching” (Eadie), but marks teaching in 
the abstract. 

év TH KuBela tav dvOpdmwv. “Through the sleight of men.” 
xuBela, from «vBos, is properly “ dice-playing,” and hence “trickery, 
deceit.” Soden prefers to take it as expressing conduct void of 
seriousness; these persons play with the conscience and the 
soul’s health of the Christians. But this is not the ordinary sense 
of the word. éy is instrumental, the words expressing the means 
by which the zepid. «.7.A. is attained. There is no objection to 
this on the ground that it would thus be pleonastic after év dvépw 
(Ell.), since & 7H x. is not connected with wepipepdpevor, but 
with the whole clause. Ellicott himself says the preposition 
“appears rather to denote the e/ement, the evil atmosphere as it 
were, 72 which the varying currents of doctrine exert their force.” 
“Element” is itself figurative, and requires explanation; and if 
“evil atmosphere,” etc., is intended as an explanation, it is clear 
that no such idea is implied in the Greek, nor would it be at all 
in St. Paul’s way to carry out the figure in such detail, or to 
expect the reader to compare xvBeia to the atmosphere; see on v. 5. 

év tavoupyia mpds Thy peOodetay ths wAdvys. ‘By craftiness, 
tending to the scheming of error.” avotpyos and ravovpyia are 
used in the Sept. generally, if not invariably, in a good or an 
indifferent sense, “prudent,” Prov. xiii. 1; ‘ prudence,” Prov. i. 4, 
vill, 5; ‘“‘shrewdness,” Ecclus. xxi. 12; Josh. ix. 4 (though this 
latter may be thought an instance of a bad sense). Polybius also 
uses tavodpyos in the sense of deuvds, “ clever, shrewd.” In classical 
writers the words have almost invariably a bad sense, the substan- 
tive meaning “knavery, unscrupulous conduct.” 

In the N.T. the substantive occurs five times, always in a bad 
sense (Luke xx. 23; 1 Cor. ili. 19; 2 Cor. iv. 2, xi. 3, and here); 
the adjective once, 2 Cor. xii. 16, in the sense “crafty.” 

peOodeia is found only here and ch. vi. 11. The verb 
pefodedw is used, however, by Polybius, Diodorus, and the Sept., 
and means to deal craftily (cf. 2 Sam. xix. 27, where Mephibosheth 
says of Ziba, peGddevoev ev tH SovAw cov) ; the substantive p-Bod0s, 
from which it is derived, being used by later authors in the mean- 
ing “cunning device.” m)dvy has its usual meaning “error,” not 
“seduction” (a meaning which it never has, not even in 2 Thess. 
li, 11), and the genitive is subjective, thus personifying error. In 
the Revised Version mpdés is taken as=according to, “after the 
wiles of error,” a comma being placed after wavovpyfa. This 
seems to leave the latter word too isolated. Moreover, this sense 
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of zpos, though appropriate after verbs of action, being founded on 
the idea of “looking to,” or the like, does not agree with the 
participles xAvd. and zepup. Codex A adds after wAdvys, rot 
diaBdAov, an addition suggested probably by vi. 11. 

15. ddnPevovtes 5é é€v dydan. “But cherishing truth in love.” 
RV. has “speaking truth in love,” only differing from AV. by 
the omission of the article before “truth,” but with “dealing 
truly” in the margin. Meyer insists that aAnOevev always means 
‘“‘to speak the truth.” But the verb cannot be separated from 
adnbeia. Verbs in -evw express the doing of the action which is 
signified by the corresponding substantive in -eia. Of this we 
have two examples in ver. 14, xvBeia, which is the action of 
KuBevev, peOodeia of pefodederv, Comp. xodAaxeia, koAaketdw ; Bpa- 
Bevw, dpiotevw, ayyapevw with their substantives in -e/a, and many 
others. Now dAnefa is not limited to spoken truth, least of all 
in the N.T. In this Epistle observe iv. 24, duxatoovvyn Kat dord- 
TyTt THs GAnOelas, also iv. 21 and v. 9; and compare the expres- 
sions “walking in truth,” “the way of truth,” “not obeying the 
truth, but obeying unrighteousness, déducia.” Here, where the 
warning is not to the false teachers, but to those who were in 
danger of being misled like children by them, “speaking truth” 
appears out of place. As to the connexion of év dydzy, it seems 
most natural to join it with dA7Gevovres, not only because other- 
wise the latter word would be harshly isolated, but because the 
“growth” is so fully defined by the following words. If, indeed, 
love were not mentioned, as it is, at the end of ver. 16, there 
might be more reason to adopt the connexion with ait&jowpev, on 
the ground that considering the frequent references to it, as in 
iv. 2, iii. 18, 19, it was not likely to have been omitted in 
speaking of growth. Connected with éAnOevew, év dydry is not 
a limitation, but a general characteristic of the Christian walk ; 
“Not breaking up, but cementing brotherly love by walking in 
truth” (Alford). Probably, however, the apostle intended ev 
dyday to be connected both with the preceding and the following ; 
his ideas progressing from dAnGela to dyday, and thence to 
avénots. 

adéjowper eis aitdv Ta wévTa ds éotiv H Kepahy, Xpiotds. “* May 
grow up unto Him in all things, who is the Head, even Christ.” 

aigjowpev is not transitive as in 1 Cor. ili, 6; 2 Cor. ix. 10, 
etc., and in the older classical writers and the Septuagint, but in- 
transitive as in later Greek writers and Matt. vi. 28; Luke 
i. 80, ii. 40, and elsewhere ; cf. here also ii. 21. ; 

eis adrév. Meyer understands this to mean “in relation to 
Him,” with the explanation that Christ is the head of the body, 
the growth of whose members is therefore in constant relation to 
Him as determining and regulating it. The commentary on <is 
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airév is, he says, given by é€ of, «.7.A., the one expressing the 
ascending, the other the descendirg direction of the relation of 
the growth to the head, He being thus the goal and the source 
of the development of the life of the Church. However correct 
this explanation may be in itself, it can hardly be extracted from 
the interpretation of «is as “in relation to,” which is vague and 
feeble. Nor does it even appear that «is airoy admits of such a 
rendering at all. Such expressions as és 6=“‘in regard to which,” 
cis Tatra = “quod attinet ad . . .” etc., are not parallel. Inter- 
preted ‘according to these analogies, the words would only mean 
“‘with respect to Him, that we should grow,” and the order would 
be eis adrov aif. Meyer has adopted this view from his reluctance 
to admit any interpretation which does not agree with the figure 
of the head. But that figure is not suggested until after this. 
We have first the Church as itself becoming dvip réXevos, then 
this figure is departed from, and the readers individually are 
represented as possible vm. The subjects of aigjcwpev, then, 
are not yet conceived as members of a body, but as separate 
persons. But as soon as the pronoun introduces Christ, the idea 
that He is the head suggests itself, and leads to the further 
development in ver. 16. 

We can hardly fail to see in ai cis atrév a variation of 
karavTnoupev eis dvdpa tédeov, eis pérpov HAuKas Tod wr. TOD 
Xp. “Unto Him.” This would seem to mean at once “unto 
Him as a standard,” and “so as to become incorporated with 
Him”; not that «is airév by itself could combine both meanings, 
but that the thought of the apostle is passing on to the idea 
contained in the words that follow. He begins with the idea of 
children growing up to a certain standard of maturity, and with 
the word aérdv passes by a rapid transition to a deeper view of 
the relation of this growth to Christ the Head. 

Harless, to escape the difficulty of até cis atrév, connects the 
latter words with éy dydzy, “in love to Him.” The order of the 
words is certainly not decisive against this view; instances of such 
,a hyperbaton are sufficiently frequent, but there seems no reason 
for it here, and it would make the introduction of “Who is the 
Head” very abrupt. 

Ta mdvra, the ordinary accusative of definition, “in all the parts 
of our growth.” 

Xpiorés. This use of the nominative in apposition with the 
relative, where we might have expected the accusative Xpuwcréy, is a 
usual Greek construction. Compare Plato, Apol, p. 41 A, cipioe 
Tous Hs dAnOds Sikaords, olrep Kal Aéyovrae exe Sixdlew Mivus te 
kal ‘PaddépwavOos kat Alaxos. The Received Text has é Xpicrds, with 
ih GKL, Chrys. Theod. The article is wanting in 8 A BC, Bas, 

yr. 
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16. é€ of nav 1d cSpa cuvappodoyodpevov Kal oupPrBaldspevoy. 
“From whom the whole body fitly framed and put together.” éé 
ob goes with avéyouw moveirar. The present participles indicate 
that the process is still going on. On cvvapp. cf. il, 21. The use 
of the word there forbids the supposition that the derivation from 
dpyds, a joint, was before the mind of the writer. cup PiBdlo is 
used by classical writers in the sense of bringing together, either 
persons figuratively (especially by way of reconciliation) or things. 
Compare Col. ii. 2, ovpf. év dydry. As to the difference between 
the two verbs here, Bengel says: “ ovvappu. pertinet ad 70 regulare, 
ut partes omnes in situ suo et relatione mutua recte aptentur, 
cv. notat simul firmitudinem et consolidationem.” So Alford 
and Eadie. Ellicott thinks the more exact view is that ovp/. 
refers to the aggregation, ovvapp. to the zxteradaptation of the 
component parts. This would seem to require that ovpf., as the 
condition of cvvapp., should precede. Perhaps it might be more 
correct to say that ovvapy. corresponds to the figure o@pa, the 
apostle then, in the consciousness that he is speaking of persons, 
adding ovp8. (so Harless and, substantially, Meyer). In the 
parallel, Col. ii. 19, we have émixopyyovpevov Kat cup PiPaCopevor. 
In that Epistle the main theme is “the vital connexion with the 
Head ; in the Ephesians, the unity in diversity among the mem- 
bers” (Lightfoot). Hence the substitution here of ovvapp. for 
érixop. But the idea involved in the latter is here expressed in 
the corresponding substantive. 

Sua mdons Adis THs émxopyylas. ‘Through every contact with 
the supply.” The parallel in Col. ii. 19 seems to decide that these 
words are to be connected with the participles. 

dg¢y has some difficulty. It has been given the meaning 
joint,” “sensation,” “contact.” If by “jomt” is understood 
those parts of two connected limbs which are close to the touching. 
surfaces (which is no doubt the common use of the word), then 
dv cannot be so understood ; it means “touching” or “contact,” 
and can no more mean “joint” in this sense than these English 
words can have that meaning. And what would be the meaning 
‘of “every joint of supply”? Eadie answers: “Every joint whose 
function it is to afford such aid.” But this is not the function of 
a joint, and this notion of the supply being through joints would 
be a very strange one and strangely expressed. Besides, it would not 
be consistent with the fact that it is from Christ that the émuyopyyia 
proceeds. ‘Theodoret takes dd) to mean “sense” or “sensation.” 
apyy tiv aicOnow mpoonyopevoer, éreoy) Kal avtn pia tdv TévTe 
aicOjcewv, that is, “the apostle calls sensation ‘touch,’ because 
this is one of the five senses, and he names the whole from the 
part.” Chrysostom is more obscure, and seems to make, not ais 
alone, but adjs tis erix. = alcOyoews for when he proceeds to 
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expound, he says: 1d mvedua éxelvo TO emtxopyyovpevov Tots wéAEoLV 
amd THS Kehadyns ExdoTov ’ péAous GmTdOpMevov OUTWS evepyel. Theo- 
doret’s interpretation is adopted by Meyer, “every feeling in which 
the supply (namely, that which is given ‘by Christ) is perceived.” 
But although the singular 4¢7, which sometimes means the sense 
of touch, might naturally be used to signify ‘‘feeling” in general ; 
yet we cannot separate this passage from that in Col. where we 
have the plural; and, as Lightfoot observes, until more cogent 
examples are forthcoming, “we are justified in saying that ai 
adat could no more be used for ai aicOyces, than in English ‘the 
touches’ could be taken as a synonym for ‘the senses.’” Meyer, 
indeed, takes the word there as “the feelings, sensations”; but 
there is no evidence that dai could have this meaning either. 
Besides, ‘the conjunction of such incongruous things as rév dav 
kal cvvdécpov, under the vinculum of the same article and preposi- 
tion, would be unnatural.” It remains that we take d¢% in the 
sense of “contact,” which suits both this passage and that in Col. 
Lightfoot, on Col. ii. 19, gives several passages from Galen and 
Aristotle in illustration of this signification. Here we need only 
notice the distinction which Aristotle makes between cvudvors and 
ay, the latter signifying only “contact,” the former ‘“ cohesion.” 
} aby THs érxopryias, then, is the touching of, ze. contact with, the 
supply. dmreofax ris émix. would mean “to take hold of, or get 
in touch with,” the émy.; hence && dons dds ris érix may 
well mean “through each part being in touch with the ministra- 
tion.” So Oecumenius: % drd rod Xpistov Katwotoa tvevpatixy 
dvvapus évds Exdorov pédous adrod darowévn. Oltramare under- 
stands the gen. as gen. auctoris=éx r7s ETLXOP. =THS apbjs Hs 
erexopyynoe, “par toute sorte de jointures provenant de sa 
largesse.” émtxopmyia occurs again Phil. i. 19; it is found nowhere 
else except in ecclesiastical writers. But the verb ériyopnyew 
(which occurs five times in the N.T.) is also found, though rarely, 
in later Greek writers. 
kar evépyevav év Bétpw évds Exdortou [epous, 
Hépous is the reading of § BD GK LP, Arm., Theodoret, etc. ; but A C, 
Vulg. Syr. Boh., Chrys. have uédous. This is so naturally suggested by the 
figure of cwua that we can hardly doubt that it came in éither by a natural 


mistake or as an intentional emendation. But fépous is really much more 
suitable, as more general. 5 


“ According to the proportionate working of each several part.” 
evepyeta does not mean “ power,” but “acting power,” “activity,” 
“working,” so that the interpretation of car’ éevepyevav as adverbial = 
“powerfully,” is excluded. As to the connexion of the following 
words, év wérpw may be taken either with «ar évepy. OF aS govern- 
ing évos éx. wep. The latter is the view adopted by many com: 
mentators, with so little hesitation that they do not mention the 
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other. Thus Eadie and Ellicott render “according to energy in 
the measure of each individual part.” This is not very lucid, and 
Ellicott therefore explains “in the measure of (sc. commensurate 
with).” Alford’s rendering is similar. If this is understood to 
mean “the energy which is distributed to every part,” etc., as it 
apparently must be, we miss some word which should suggest the 
idea of distribution, which év certainly does not. Moreover, 
évépyea, from its signification, requires to be followed by some 
defining word, and elsewhere in the N.T. always is so. 

It is preferable, therefore, to join év pérpy closely with évépyeta, 
which it qualifies, and which is then defined by the genitive - 
following. It is as if the writer had been about to say xar’ évepy. 
évos éx., and then recalling the thought of ver. 7 inserted év pézpy. 
If this view (which is Bengel’s) is correct, the reason assigned by 
Meyer for connecting these words with ov. ovetrax instead of with 
the participles falls to the ground, viz. that pérpy suits the idea of 
growth better than that of joining together. The RV. appears to 
agree with the view here taken. 

thy adénow 70d cdpatos movetrar, ‘Carries on the growth of 
the body.” In Col. ii. 19 we have avée rijv avénow; here the 
active participation of the body as a living organism in promoting 
its own growth is brought out, and this especially in order to 
introduce év dydry. The middle zoretrar is not “intensive,” but 
is appropriately used of the body promoting its own growth ; rovet 
would imply that cpa and oparos had a different reference. 
gdparos is used instead of éavrod, no doubt because of the remote- 
ness of c@pa, as well as because éavrod was required presently. 
Compare Luke iii. 19. 

eis oixoSophy gaurd év dyéay. On the mixture of metaphors 
cf. ver. 12. oixoSopa} is not suitable to the figure of a body, but is 
suggested by the idea of the thing signified to which the figure in 
oix. is so familiarly applied. It would be awkward to separate ev 
dydarn from oix. and join it with avéyow movetrat, as Meyer does on 
account of the correspondence with ver. 15. Through the work 
of the several parts the building up of the whole is accomplished 
by means of love. Observe that it is the growth of the whole that 
is dwelt on, not that of the individual parts. 

17-24. Admonition, that knowing how great the blessings of 
which they have been made partakers, they should fashion their lives 
accordingly, putting off all that belongs to their old life, and putting 
on the new man. 

17. todTo ody héyw Kal paprépopat év Kupiy. Resumes from vv. 
1-3. As Theodoret observes: rédw dvédaBe THs Tapavérews TO 
mpootpuov. obv, as often, has simply this resumptive force, and does 
not indicate any inference from what precedes; for the exhorta- 
tion begun vv. 1-3 was interrupted, and the déiws mepurateiv Of 
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ver. 1 is repeated in the negative form in ver. 17. The rovro looks 
forward. 

paprvpopas, “I protest, conjure” =Scayaprvpouat, Polyb. p. 1403, 
cuvopapdvTwy TOV éyxwpiwy Kal papTupopévwy Tovs avdpas éravdyewv 
éxi rv dpynv. Thucydides, vill. 53, waprupopevwv kai erifealdvrwv 
py xardyev. The notion of exhortation and precept is involved 
in this and A¢€yw by the nature of the following context, pyKére 
mepir., as in the passage of Thucydides, so that there is no ellipsis 
of dety. 

év Kupiv. Not either “per Dominum” or “calling the Lord 
to witness.” jpdprvpa tov Kipiov xadd, Chrys. Theodoret, etc. 
Some expositors have defended this on the ground that N.T. 
writers, following the Hebrew idiom, wrote éudcat év tive; but it by 
no means follows that é& tut without éudcar could be used in this 
sense any more than xara Avds could be used without épudcae 
instead of wpos Ads. : 

Ellicott says: “As usual, defining the element or sphere in 
which the declaration is made”; and so Eadie and Alford. This 
is not explanation. Meyer is a little clearer: ‘Paul does not 
speak in his own individuality, but Christ is the element in which 
his thought and will move.” efva: & rw is a classical phrase 
expressing complete dependence on a person. Soph. Oed. Col. 
247, &v ipiv ds @ed xetpeba: Oed. Tyr. 314, &v col ydp éeopev: 
Eurip. Ad. 277, &v co. 8 éopev cat Civ cai wy. Compare Acts 
xvii, 28, €&v atrG Couev cat xwotpeba cal éopev. In the N.T., 
indeed, the expression acquires a new significance from the idea 
of fellowship and union with Christ and with God. Whatever the 
believer does, is done with a sense of dependence on Him and 
union with Him. For example, “ speaking the truth” “ marrying ” 
(1 Cor. vii. 39). 

Here, where an apostolic precept is concerned, it is implied 

that the apostle speaks with authority. But the expression would 
hardly have been suitable had he not been addressing those who, 
like himself, had fellowship with the Lord. This interpretation is 
so far from being “ jejune,” that it implies a personal and spiritual 
relation which is put out of sight by the impersonal figure of an 
“element.” 
_ _ paket Spas wepimarety Kabbs kal td €Ovn wepimaret. For the 
infinitive present compare the passages above cited from Thucyd. 
and Polyb. Also Acts xxi. 2, A€yov pay wepiréuvew: xxi. 4, éeyov 
py dvaPaivew, where the imperative would be used in oratio directa. 
Demosth. xxvii. 7, Aéyw mavras éfvévar, Aesch. Agam. 808, reya 
kat’ dvSpa, py Oedv, o€Bew epé, 


Text. Rec. adds Aowd before vy, with N4D™ K L, Syr.. Ch 
The word is wanting in § AB D*G, Vulg. Boh, 9 OY, rys. etc. 
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The Aouwrd is more likely to have been added in error than 
omitted. Assuming that it is not genuine, this is an instance of St. 
Paul’s habitual regard for the feelings of his readers. It suggests 
that they are no longer to be classed with the vy. They were 
<Ovn only é& capxi, but were members of the true commonwealth 
of Israel. 

év paratdtyt TOG vods adtdy. Although in the O.T. idols are 
frequently called pérata (compare Acts xiv. 15), the substantive is 
not to be limited to idolatry, to which there is no special reference 
here. It is the falseness and emptiness of their thoughts that are 
in question (cf. Rom. i. 21, éuaraudOnoav év rots Siadoyiopois airav). 
Nor, again, are we, with Grotius, to suppose any special reference to 
the philosophers, merely because in 1 Cor. iii. 20 it is said of the 
dvadoyicpolt trav copay that they are pdrao. Rather, it refers to 
the whole moral and intellectual character of heathenism ; their 
powers were wasted without fruit. As Photius (quoted by Harless) 
remarks: od ra tis dAnOelas dpovoivres Kal muorevovres Kal dzro- 
Sexopevor GAN darep av 6 vods adrav pdrnv dvarddon Kat Noylonrar. 
vovs includes both the intellectual and the practical side of reason, 
except where there is some ground for giving prominence to one 
or the other in particular. Here we have both sides, éoxorwpévor 
referring to the intellectual, daydAotpiwpevor to the practical. 

18, éoxoTwpévor Ti Stavoig Svres, danAdoTpropévor Tis Lwis Tod 
Geod, 


écxorwuévot is the form in SAB, while DGKLP have écxoricpévor. 
The former appears to be the more classical. 


évres is better joined with the preceding than with the 
following. If dvres dandA. be taken together, this would have to 
be regarded as assigning the ground of éoxor. But the darkness 
was not the effect of the alienation, which, on the contrary, was 
the result of the dyvora. The position of évres is not against this, 
since éoxor. 77 6. express a single notion. Meyer illustrates from 
Herod. i. 35, od xaOapds xeipus ewv, and Xen, Ages. xi, 10, rpadraros 
gidous dv. The two participles thus stand in an emphatic position 
at the beginning, and this emphasis is lost by joining évres with 
the following. The change of gender from é6vy to éoxorwpeévor 
ovres corresponds to a change from the class to the person. 

éoxoTwpevor is Opposed to wefwricpévor (i. 18). We have the 
same expression Rom. i. 21, éoxotic@n 4 dovveros abréy Kapdia, 
and a remarkable parallel in Josephus, tiv didvovav éereckoticpévovs, 
Ant. ix. 4. 3. Avdvova strictly means the understanding, but is not 
so limited in the N.T. Compare Col. i. 21, éxOpots ry diavola: 
2 Pet. iii. 1, dveyeipw . . . tiv eiAuxpw7 Sidvorav. Here, however, 
the connexion decides for the meaning “understanding.” Qn 
arnArx. Cf. ii. 12, 

9 
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ris Gufs Tod O<od. Explained by Theodoret as = Tis év per 
Cwis, te. as =the life approved by God, or “godly life.” But Co 
in N.T. does not mean “course of life,” Bios, but true life as 
opposed to @dvaros. In Gal. v. 25 we have it expressly dis- 
tinguished from “ course of conduct”; ef Capmev wvevpart, mvevpart 
Kat oro.xapev. Moreover, darn dor puwp.evor implies separation from 
something real, Erasmus’ explanation of the genitive as one of 
apposition, “vera vita qui est Deus,” is untenable. — The analogy 
of # eipyvn rod @cod, Phil. iv. 7; avéyous Tod Oeov, Col. 3.9 50; 
suggests that the words mean “ the life which proceeds from God ie 
“tota vita spiritualis quae in hoc seculo per fidem et Justitiam 
inchoatur et in futura beatitudine perficitur, quae tota peculiariter 
vita Dei est, quatenus a Deo per gratiam datur,” Estius. But 
something deeper than this is surely intended by the genitive, 
which naturally conveys the idea of a character or quality. It is 
the life “qua Deus vivit in suis,” Beza (who, however, wrongly 
adds to this “quamque praecipit et approbat ”). Somewhat 
similarly Bengel: “Vita spiritualis accenditur in credentibus ex 
ipsa Dei vita.” Harless, indeed, argues that the life of regenera- 
tion is not here referred to, since what is in question is not the 
opposition of the heathen to Christianity, but to God ; so that fw 
+. @cod is to be compared to John i. 3, where the Adyos is said to be 
(from the beginning) the Cwy and das of the world, and thus there 
was an original fellowship of man with God. So in part many 
expositors, regarding the perfect participles as indicating “‘ gentes 
ante defectionem suam a fide patrum, imo potius ante lapsum 
Adami, fuisse participes lucis et vitae,” Bengel. But St. Paul is 
here speaking of the contemporary heathen in contrast to those 
who had become Christians (ver. 17) ; and it is hard to think that if 
he meant to refer to this original divine life in man, he would not 
have expressed himself more fully and precisely. The idea is one 
which he nowhere states explicitly, and it is by no means involved 
of necessity in the tense of the participles, which is sufficiently 
explained as expressing a state. Indeed, the aorist darn) AorpwwbEevres 
would more suitably suggest the idea of a time when they were not 
so; cf. 1 Pet. ii, 10, of ov prenuevor viv 88 eXenbévres. And how 
can we think the Gentiles as at a prehistoric time rj Siavo/g not 
€oKOTWpevol P 

Sid Thy &yvovay Thy odcav év adrois Sud Thy TaHpwow THs Kapdias 
adray, The cause of their alienation from the Divine life is their 
ignorance, and this again results from their hardness of heart. 
Most expositors regard dua... dud as co-ordinate, some con- 
necting both clauses with dmn\A, only (Origen, Alford, Eadie, 
Ellicott), others with both participles (Bengel, Harless, Olsh. De 
Wette). Bengel, followed by Olsh. and De Wette, refers da rHv 
dyv. to éox. and dia tiv 7. to anAA. But this is rather too artificial 
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for a letter. Nor does it yield a satisfactory sense ; for dyvora is not 
the cause of the darkness, but its effect. De Wette evades this by 
saying that dyvova refers to speculative knowledge, éoxor. to practi- 
cal. But there is no sufficient ground for this. The substantive 
ayvo.a does not elsewhere occur in St. Paul’s Epistles (it is in his 
speech, Acts xvii. go, “the times of this ignorance”; and in 
1 Pet. i. 14, besides Acts iii, 17); but the verb is of frequent 
occurrence, and always of ignorance only, not of the absence of a 
higher faculty of knowledge. Such ignorance was not inaccessible 
to light, as is shown by the instances of the converted Gentiles ; but 
so far as it was due to the hardness of their hearts, it was culp- 
able. It is only by the subordination of the latter clause to the 
former that the use of rijv otcay éy adrois instead of the simple 
avrev finds a satisfactory explanation. Compare Rom. i. 18-33. 
Ellicott, following Harless, explains these words as pointing out 
the indwelling deep-seated nature of the dyvow, and forming a 
sort of parallelism to rs xapdias airav, and so, as Harless adds, 
opposed to mere external occasions. But there is nothing of this 
in the context, nor in the words otcay év airots. The ignorance 
must be in them; and, unless we take the connexion as above 
(with Meyer), the words express nothing more than airav. 

mépwors is “hardness,” not “blindness,” as most of the ancient 
versions interpret. Indeed, it is so explained also by Suidas and 
Hesychius, as if derived from an adjective zwpds, “blind” ; which 
seems, however, to be only an invention of the grammarians 
(perhaps from confusion with zypds, with which it is often 
confounded by copyists). It is really derived (through zwpdw) 
from pos, which originally meant “tufa,” and then “callus,” a 
callosity or hardening of the skin. (It is also used by medical 
writers of the “callus” formed at the end of fractured bones, and 
of “chalkstones” in the joints.) Hence, from the insensibility of 
the parts covered with hard skin, the verb means to make dull or 
insensible. It is thus correctly explained by Theodoret, ripwow 
THv eoxdtnv avaAdynotav héyer* Kai yap ai TE coHpate eyywopevar 
Twpadces ovdeniav aicOyow éxovot. Cicero frequently uses “cal- 
lum” in a similar figurative sense, e.g. “ipse labor quasi callum 
quoddam obducit dolori,” Zusc. Disp. ii. 15. 

19. oitwes, “quippe qui,” ‘being persons who.” dmndynkéres, 
“being past feeling,” a word appropriate to the figure in rujpwors ; 
it properly means to give over feeling pain, and is used by 
Thucydides with an accusative of the thing, dradyotvres ra i810, 
ii. 61 ; hence it comes to mean “to be without feeling.” The AV. 
“past feeling” expresses the sense very accurately. Polybius, 
however, has the expression dad yotvtes tats Aric, and, indeed, 
elsewhere uses the verb in the sense “giving up,” as Hesychius 
interprets, pyxére OéXovres wovetv. This may be “giving up. in 
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despair,” as in i. 58 of the Romans and Carthaginians, xdpvovres 
3n Tots wévous Oud THY TUVEXELaY TOV kwovvev, eis TEAS arnAyouv. 
Hence some commentators have adopted “desperantes or Tiere, 
which is the rendering of the Vulgate. Bengel cites from Cicero 
(Epp. ad famil. ii, 16) what looks like a paraphrase of the word: 
“diuturna desperatione serum obduruisse animum ad dolorem 
novum.” “Dolor, says Bengel, “ urget ad medicinam : dolore autem 
amisso, non modo spes sed etiam studium et cogitatio rerum 
bonarum amittitur, ut homo sit excors, effrons, exspes.” Theophy- 
lact gives a similar interpretation : kaTeppabuunKores, Kat 12 OeAovres 
Kapeiv mpos THY ebperw TOD Kadod, kal dvadyjrws Suarebevtes. ‘The 
reading of D G is dandmucdres (ag- G); but evidence for the 
textual reading is predominant, and, moreover, arydmikores would 
give a very poor sense. Jerome appears to regard “ desperantes ” 
of the old Latin as an incorrect rendering of dayAmuxdres, for 
which he suggests “indolentes sive indolorios.” But he did not 
alter the text of the translation. Probably the other versions 
which express the same meaning had not a different reading ; and, 
on the other hand, the reading of D G may have arisen either from 
the influence of the versions or as a gloss. 

autos. What is ascribed in Rom. i. 24 to God is ascribed 
here ‘to themselves, in accordance with the hortatory purpose of 
the present passage, so as to fix attention on the part which they 
themselves had in the result. 

dcehyjs and deédyera were used by earlier writers (Plato, 
Isaeus, Dem.) in the sense of “insolent, insolence, outrageous” ; 
Later writers apply them in the sense “lasciviousness.” The 
substantive has that meaning in 2 Cor. xii. 21; Gal. v. 193 
2 Pet. i. 7, 18; Rom, xii, 13. In Mark vii. 22; Jude 4; 1 Pet. 
iv. 3; 2 Pet. ii. 2, the meaning is less clearly defined. In the 
LXX it occurs only Wisd. xiv. 22 and 2 Macc. ii. 26. The 
derivation is probably from oéAyw, a form of 6A yo. 

eis épyactav dxaSapcias mdoys. epyacia suggests the idea that 
they made a business of dxafapoia. So Chrysostom: ov waparre- 
oovres, dyotv, tpaprov, adr’ eipydlovro aita Ta Sewva, kal pedery TO 
mpdypare exéxpnvro. It is not, however, to be understood of literal 
trading in impurity, which could not be asserted with such 
generality of the Gentiles. Compare Luke xii. 58, ev r7 680 dds 
épyaciav, “give diligence”: see note ad Joc. Gin? 

év Theovesia. mAeovegia originally meant (like mweoveKTys, 
mAeovextetv) Only advantage over another, for example, superiority 
in battle, hence it passed to the idea of unfair advantage, and then 
to that of the desire to take unfair advantage, ‘“‘covetousness.” 
The verb occurs five times in 2 Cor. in the sense “ take advantage 
of.” The substantive wAcovexrys is found (besides Eph. v. 5) in 
1 Cor. v. 10, 11, Vi. 16. wAeoveéia occurs in all ten times in N.T. 
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In Luke xii. 15 it is clearly “ covetousness,” and so in 2 Cor. ix. 5 ; 
1 Thess. il. 5. But all three words are so frequently associated 
with words relating to sins of the flesh, that many expositors, 
ancient and modern, have assigned to them some such special 
signification. Thus zAecovéxrys, 1 Cor. v. 10, 11; mAcoveEla, Col. 
ill, 5, mopvelav, axaOapoiav, wdos, ériOvpiav Kakyv, Kal Tijv 
mieovegiav, Aris eotiv eidwAoXatpeia: besides the present passage 
and Eph. v. 3, maéoa adxafapoia 7) mAcovegia, cf. also v. 5. In 
2 Pet. i. 14, xapdiav yeyupvacpévnv mAcovegias exovtes, “ covetous- 
ness” does not suit the connexion as well as some more general 
term. But the most striking passage is 1 Thess. iv. 6, TO p17 
umepBaivew Kal mAeoventeiv ev TO mpdypatt Tov adeAov avrod, where 
the verb is undoubtedly applied to adultery, viewed as an injustice 
to one’s neighbour. And this suggests that possibly in Mark vii. 
21, where the right order is kAomat, pdvor, porxetat, wAovegiat, there 
is a similiar idea. In Rom. i. 29 also, something grosser than covet- 
ousness seems to be intended. In Polycarp, P4772. vi., which exists 
only in the Latin, “‘avaritia” undoubtedly represents the original 
meovegia, Polycarp is lamenting the sin of Valens, and says: 
““moneo itaque vos ut abstineatis ab avaritia, et sitis casa et 
veraces,” and a little after: “si quis non abstinuerit se ab avaritia, 
ab idololatria coinquinabitur ; et tanquam inter gentes judicabitur.” 
In the present passage Theodoret says the word is used for 
dperpia: “Tlacav dpaptiav toApaor, vrép Képov Td. duepOappéevw 
Kataxpwpevor Biw wAcovefiay yap tiv duetpiav éxdAece.” The asso- 
ciation with idolatry in Eph. v. 5 and Col. ili. 5 favours the same 
view. Hammond on Rom. i. 29 has a learned note in support of 
this signification of aAcovefia, which, however, he pushes too far. 
Of course it is not alleged that the word of itself had this special 
sense, but that it was with some degree of euphemism so applied, 
and in such a connexion as the present would be so understood. 

It is alleged, on the other side, that covetousness and impurity 
are named together as the two leading sins of the Gentile world ; 
that they even proceed from the same source ; that covetousness 
especially is idolatry, as being the worship of Mammon. 

Covetousness was not a peculiarly Gentile sin. The Pharisees 
were covetous (fiAdpyvpor). Our Lord warns His own disciples 
against )eovegéia, in the sense of covetousness, in Luke xii. 15 
above referred to. And the form of the warning there shows that 
covetousness and impurity were not on the same level in respect of 
grossness. This may also be inferred from St. Paul’s 6 xAérrwv 
pyxére xAerrérw. Can we conceive him saying 6 porxedov pyxere 
pootxeverw P 

That covetousness and impurity proceed from the same source, 
and that “the fierce longing of the creature which has turned from 
God to fill itself with the lower things of sense” (Trench, Syz., after 
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Bengel), is psychologically false. Lust and impurity are excesses 
of a purely animal and bodily passion ; covetousness is a secondary 
desire, seeking as an end in itself that which was originally desired 
only as a means. 

The explanation of ver. 5 by the observation that the covetous 
serve Mammon, not God, is due to Theodoret, who derives it from 
Matt. vi. 24. But that passage does not make it probable that the 
covetous man would be called an idolator without some explanation 
added. St. Paul himself speaks of persons who serve, not the Lord 
Christ, but their own belly (Rom. xvi. 18), and of others “ whose 
god is their belly” ; yet he probably would not call them, without 
qualification, “idolators.” Indeed, other Greek commentators 
devised various explanations. Chrysostom, for instance, as one 
explanation, suggests that the covetous man treats his gold as 
sacred, because he does not touch it. 

We may ask, further, why should covetousness be specified with 
impurity and filthy speaking 4s not to be even named? (Eph. v. 3); 
Impure words suggest impure thoughts, words about covetousness 
have no tendency to suggest covetous thoughts. It is said, indeed, 
that the 7 there between dxafapoia waéca and wXeovegia implies 
that the two words cannot refer to sins of the same kind ; but this 
argument seems to be answered by the immediately following pwpo- 
Aoyia 7 edtpareAfa. In ver. 5, also, we have wopvos H axaaptos 
} meovéxtys. In the present passage we have, not xai 7A., but 
év wi. To take this as év “ covetousness,” or the like, after the 
strong words that have preceded, would be an incredible weakening 
of the charge. 

20. bpets B€ obx odtws epdbete Tov Xptotdv. “But ye, not so 
did ye learn Christ.” Beza, followed by Braune, places a stop 
after ovrws, “But not so ye. Ye have learned Christ.” This, how- 
ever, makes the second clause too abrupt. We should expect iets 
to be repeated, or d\Ad inserted, as in Luke xxii. 26, ipets dé ody 
ovTws® GAN 6 peilov ev ipiv, «7.4. Besides, the connexion with ver. 21 
is impaired, “ ye learned Christ ” is first stated absolutely, and then 
with a qualification. 

j odx ovrws, a litotes; cf. Deut. xviii. 14. éua0ere, “ did learn,” 
viz. when they became Christians. This use of pav@avw with an 
accus. of a person seems to be without parallel. The instance 
cited by Raphelius from Xenophon, tva dAAjAovs padborev drdcot 

" etyoray, is clearly not parallel, the ‘object of the verb there being 
dmrdcrol, «7.4, Hence the ancients and many moderns have taken 
Xpucrov as = 5 doctrinam Christi,” which is feeble and unsupported. 
Others, as Rickert and Harless, understand éuaéere as “ learned 
to know,” viz. “what He is and what He desires.” But the key 
to the expression is supplied by the passages which speak of 
“ preaching.-Christ,” Gal, i. 163 1° Cori. (239 eCom anion 
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Phil. i. 15; indeed the following verse (21) speaks of “ hearing 
Him.” As Christ was the content of the preaching, He might 
properly be said to be learned. So Phil. iii. 10, rod yvGvar adrov. 
Col. ii. 6, wapeddBere rov Xp., is similar. 

21. elye, “tum certe si,” see on iii, 2. Here also the 
conjunction is unfavourable to the view that St. Paul is addressing 
those whom he had himself instructed. airév with emphasis 
placed first, “if Him, indeed, ye heard.” év aird, not “ by Him,” 
as AV., a construction not admissible with a personal author, 
nor “illius nomine, quod ad illum attinet” (Bengel). But as those 
who believe are said to be év Xpicrd, so here they are said to have 
been taught in Him, ze. as in fellowship with Him. There is a 
progress, as Meyer observes, from the first announcement of the 
gospel (#xovoare) to the further instruction which then as converts 
they would have received (é& atr@, ¢65.), both being included 
in éudbere tov Xptorév. John x. 27 is not parallel, since dxovew in 
the sense “hearken to” would take.the genitive. 

Kads éorw ddrea ev tS Inoot. The AV. “as the truth is in 
‘esus” is incompatible with the absence of the article, but admits 
of being understood in the true sense of the Greek, which is not 
he case with the form in which the words are so often quoted, 
‘the truth as it is in Jesus,” which would be rjv dAjGear kabas 

gtw, «7.4, Nor do the words mean, as Jerome interprets: 
quomodo est veritas in Jesu, sic erit in vobis qui didicistis 
Christum,”—an interpretation which is followed by Estius and 
many others, and which makes Jesus be set forth as the pattern 
of: truth, ze. holiness. In addition to the difficulty of so under- 
standing dA/jGea, this supposes tyas to be emphatic, which its 
position forbids; the antithesis would also require that é& TO 
Inood should come after xafms. Moreover, any interpretation 
which makes ézofécba. depend on éiddxAyre is open to the 
objection that in that case duas is superfluous. Ellicott, who adopts 
this construction, suggests that tuds is introduced to mark their 
coutrast, not only with other Gentiles, but with their own former 
stave as implied in tiv mporépay dvaotpopyv. But it is not clear 
how tya@s can mark such a contrast. Nor is €6.6. suitable to 
gvaveodcGat. It seems better to take darofécbat tuds as the subject 
of we clause, éAjfea being understood in the sense “true 
teachuig,” opposed to dadry. Compare the use of dA7Gea in 
John ui. 21, “he that doeth the truth,” and here, ver. 24. The 
sense will then be, “as is right teaching in Jesus: that ye put off.” 
The change from Xpiordv to "Inood is appropriate. . Their introduc- 
tion to Christianity or to the zoAérea of Israel instructed them in 
the hope centred in the Messiah as a Redeemer. But when 
obedience to the practical teaching of a historical person is referred 
to, the historical name is used. 
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A very different view of the construction is taken by Credner, 
v. Soden, and Westcott and Hort mg., viz. that Xpuords is the 
subject of éorw, in which case dAjdea may be either nom. 
(Credner, Soden) or dative (WH. mg.). Soden remarks that 
considering the emphatic repetition of atrév, év atré, which takes 
up tov Xp. from the clause with ovrws, the subject of this clause 
can only be Christ, viz. “as He is truth in Jesus,” so that the 
thought is that they must not only believe in a Christ, but 
recognise Him in Jesus ; and if they are to live in truth in Christ, 
they must live in Jesus. The thought is parallel to Heb. xiii. 18. 
The dative dAnOe/a, as in WH. mg., seems preferable, “have been 
taught in Him, as He is in truth, in Jesus.” On ddAnGeia in this 
sense, comp. Phil. i. 18, eire tpopace cite ddnOeia. 

22. dwo0éo001, a figure from putting off clothes = arexdvodmevor, 
Col. iii. 9, as évdvcacGa from putting them on. The frequency of 
the figure in Greek writers puts out of the question any reference 
to change of dress in baptism (Grotius). 

It is rightly rendered in the Vulg. “deponere,” not “ deposu- 
isse,” which would require the perfect inf. The aorist expresses 
the singleness of the act, whereas dvavcotoda: expresses a continu- 
ing process.! The infin. is not for the imperative (as in Phil. 
ili. 16), which is inconsistent with épas. 

kata Thy mpotépay dvactpopyy. ‘As concerns your former 
manner of life,” defining the particular respect in which the old 
man was to be put off. dvacrpody in this sense belongs to later 
Greek. The word originally meant a turning back, thence dwell- 
ing in a place; hence Aeschylus uses it of a “haunt.” We find it 
in Polybius in the sense of “behaviour.” xard te THv ovrny 
dvactpopiy Kat tas mpdgers teDavmacpevos brép tiv AAuKiav (iv. 82. 
1); s» also Epict. i. 9. 5. In the Sept. it occurs only in the 
Apocrypha, Tobit iv. 19 ; 2 Macc. v. 8; both times in this sense. 

Tov Tadatov dvOpwrov. The éy® capxikds of Rom. vii. 14; eyo 
odpé, 16. 18, opposed to dvOpwros & kara @cdv’ xricbeis. The 
adoption of the expression the old and the new avOpwros, indicates 
that the change affects, not some particulars only, but the whole 
personality or éyo. 

Tov pOerpspevov. “Which waxeth corrupt.” This supplies a 
Motive for the putting off. The present tense indicates a process 
that is going on. Compare Rom. viii. 21, “bondage of dOopd.” 
Meyer thinks the reference 1s to eternal destruction, the present 
expressing either the future vividly conceived as perfect, or rather 
what already exists in tendency, “ qui tendit ad exitium,” Grot. 


1 “* Except after verbs of saying, thinkin: ist i infiniti 
cept afte : z, g, etc., the aorist in the infinitive has 
ho preterite signification, and differs from the resent only in this, that it 


expresses a single transient action; and eve thi -sioni . 
away.” —Madvig. , n this bye-signification often falls 
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His reason is that the moral corruption of the old man is already 
existing, not “becoming.” But though the corruption exists it is 
progressive. The tendency to perdition is expressed by St. Paul 
elsewhere by the term doAAvpevov kata ras éiOupias THS ararns. 
Mark the contrast with dAnOeias, ver. 24 3 THs amdrys, not as in 
AV. a genitive of quality, but a subjective genitive, éadry being 
almost personified, not, indetd, by the article alone, but by the 
attributing to it of érubupiar. It is the deceitful power of sin. Cf. 
ardry tis dpaprias, Heb. iii, 13, and Rom. vii. 11, 7 dpaptia 
éfardryoé we. Hence the éribvplar derive their power 7 dpapria 
++. Karepydcaro tacay érOupiay, 2. 8. It is quite against N.T. 
usage to understand dadry here as “error.” Compare dadry rod 
mAovrov, Matt. xiii. 22; da. dduxias, 2 Thess. ii, ro. 

katd, “in accordance with,” z.e. as their nature implies. 

23. dvaveoic8a. Passive, not middle, for the middle of this 
verb is always used transitively, in an active signification. Nor 
would it be Pauline to represent the renewal as springing from the 
man himself. Compare also dvaxawovpevov, Col. iii. 10. 

It may be questioned whether dva- here implies restoration to 
a former state, as is generally assumed. In classical writers 
dvaveoto Gar means\ to restore” ; but then the object expresses the 
original state, etc., which is thus brought into force or existence 
again, dv. dpkous, ¢iriav, etc. That is not the sense here, or in 
Col. iii. 10, of dvaxacvodoGo, Here the object is Suds, and the 
meaning is, not that ye are to be brought out of a state of sus- 
pended existence, but that ye are to be changed so as to become veoi. 
What ava- implies, therefore, is simply change, and the meaning of 
the verb is to be illustrated by that of similar compounds of verbs 
derived from adjectives, where these adjectives would express the 
result of the action of the verbs. Such are: dvicdw, “to equalise” ; 
dvarrAypdw, “to fill”; dvaxowde, “to communicate” ; dvepdw, “to 
consecrate,” z.e. to make toos, rAypis, Kowds, fepds. 

TO Tvedpat. Tod vods buav. This is understood of the Holy 
Spirit by Oecumenius and Theophylact, followed by Fritzsche, 
Ellicott, and others (the genitive being thus possessive), the 
‘¢ (Divine) Spirit united with the human zveda, with which the vots 
as subject is endued, and of which it is the veceptaculum.” But 
this would be entirely without parallel. The Holy Spirit is never 
called ro rveBpa. tudv or Tod vods tay, nor, indeed, does it seem 
possible that it should be so designated. The spirit of the vots of 
a man must be the man’s spirit. vetma, in the sense of the Holy 
Spirit, is sometimes followed by a characterising genitive “of holi- 
ness,” “of adoption,” or, again, “of Christ,” “of God”; never “of 
us,” or “of you.” This interpretation is particularly out of place 
if dvaveotoGa is taken as depending on éd.dé,.Oyre. Bengel’s in- 
terpretation is doubtless the correct one, “spiritus est intimum 
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mentis,” the higher principle of life. In Rom. vii. we see vols pro- 
nouncing approval of the law, but unable to resist the motions of sin, 
for it has no motive power. In ch. vili. we see the rvetpa inspired 
by God, and we have a description of the man who is dvaveovpevos 
TO mvevpatt TOD VOOS airov. For the distinction between vous and 
avedpa, compare, further, 1 Cor. xiv. 14, TO TvEd Le pov mpooev- 
xerat, 6 d€ vods pov dxapmés eott. The expression here used is 
thus quite in harmony with St. Paul’s usage elsewhere. But in 
Rom. xii. 2 the vods is said to be renewed, petapoppovobe TH 
dvakauvooet TOU VOds. 

24. cat evdtcac9a Tv Kawvoy dvOpwrov. Note the correctness 
of the tenses: émoécbar and évdvcacbu aorists, because a single 
act is meant; dvaveotoa: present, because a continuing process. 
So in the parallel Col. iii. 9, 10, xawés differs from véos in that the 
latter refers only to time, new, not long in existence, the former to 
quality also, as opposed to effeteness : cf. Heb. viii. 13. The xauos 
dvOp., like the xawvy diaAjxy, is always xa.yos, but not always veds. 

Kara Gesy.» Compare Col. il. 10, tor véov Tov avakatvovpevov 
cis émlyvwow Kat’ cikdva TOU xticavtos abrév. From the parallel, 
Meyer and Ellicott conclude that card cov =“ ob ere ei,’ 
there being an allusion to Gen. i. 27. _ Meyer compares Gal. iv. 28, 
cata load. But in Col. it is just the word eixéva that expresses 
the idea sought to be introduced here. That car’ eixova means 
“after the likeness of,” is no proof that xara =“‘after the likeness 
of.” «xaré in that phrase means “after the manner of,” and if so 
taken here it would imply that the parallelism was in the action of 
the verb, ze. that God was xrioGeds. For a similar reason 1 Pet. 
i. 15 is not parallel, cara tov kadéoavta vuas dyvov, Kal avrot dyto. 

kara @edv occurs 2 ( oF. Vii. 9, 10, 11 =“in a godly manner,” 
and this suggests the true interpretation, viz. “according to the 
will of God.” It may be said that this is flat compared with the 
other view; but if so, that does not justify us in giving xard an 
unexampled sense. 

év Stxatootvy Kal Goudrytt THS GAnPeias. The AV. “righteousness 
and true holiness” is doubly wrong; in connecting the genitive 
with the latter substantive only, and in resolving it adjectivally. 
The Bishops’ Bible was correct, “in righteous.iess and holiness of 
truth.” Yet Chrysostom understood the words as meaning true 
as opposed to false, dix. and é0. The usual distinction between 
these substantives is that é6ovdrys has reference to God, duxatoovvn to 
men; so Plato, Philo, and other Greek writers distinctively state ; 
but Plato tells us in one place that dccavoovvy was a general term 
including dcvérys ; in fact, it meant righteousness or propriety of 
conduct in itself. In the N.T. the adjectives are combined in Tit. 
1. 8, the adverbs in 1 Thess. ii. 10, and the substantives in Luke 
1. 75 and Clem. Rom. Cor. 48. In 1 Tim. ii. 8, érafpovtas éctous 
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xelpas xwpis dpyis Kai diadoyucpev, the added words do not define 
the écudrys. The hands are do. when not unfitted to be lifted 
up in prayer. Nor is the use of dovos with apyrepe’s, Heb. vii. 26, 
at all peculiar. dcvos occurs thrice in the Acts in quotations from 
the O.T. which do not concern St. Paul’s usage. Here, as in 
Luke i. 75 and Wisd. ix. 5, the words seem used in a way which 
had become familiar as a summary of human virtue. The sugges- 
tion that Siacoovvn is in contrast to wAcovegia, and écurys to 
ixadapota (Olsh. Alf. Ell.), has against it, not only the distance 
from ver. 19, and the éy there (not xaé), but also the fact that these 
are not the proper opposites. The opposite of dxa. is not dovdrys 
out dyvérns ; and Sicacoovvy is very much more than the opposite 
of wAeoveEia in any sense of that word. 

rhs ddnbelas. DG, It., Cypr. Hil. read xat adnSeig. 

25-32. Warning against special sins. 

25. Awd drobdpevor TS WeiSos. There is no need to render 
‘having put away,” which would seem to imply a separation in 
ime between the two actions. The aorist suits the Greek idiom, 
as falsehood is to be put away once for all; but “putting away” 
agrees better with the English. 

Weddos, “falsehood,” is, of course, suggested by dA7Gea. ; it is 
more general than “lying,” which is mentioned immediately after as 
the most obvious example of it. So Col. iii. 8, um WevderGe, But ro 
edSos is falsehood in all its forms; cf. Rom. i. 25; Rev. xxii. 15. 

peré is more forcible than apés (Zech. viii. 16), implying “in 
your mutual intercourse.” 

8ru éopev aAAHAwv péXyn. Chrysostom carries out the figure in a 
striking manner, e.g. if the eye sees a serpent, does it deceive the 
foot? if the tongue tastes what is bitter, does it deceive the 
stomach? etc. This is passable in a homily, but in the text the 
argument is not at all founded on the figure, but on the fact that 
we are members of the body of Christ: “est enim monstrum si 
membra inter se non consentiant, imo se fraudulenter inter se 
agant,” Calvin; cf. Rom. xii. 5, 76 8¢ kal’ els GAAjAwY peAn. AS 
each member belongs to the rest, they may be called members 
one of the other. Comp. 1 Cor. xil. 15. 

26. dpyileobe kai ph dpaptdvere. These words are a quotation 
from Ps. iv. 5 (EV. 4), LXX., “Stand in awe, and sin not.” 
But expositors so diverse in their views as Hitzig and Delitzsch 
agree with the rendering of the LXX. The Hebrew verb primarily 
means “to tremble,” and unless it were followed by “before me,” 
or the like, could not mean definitely “stand in awe.” It occurs 
in Prov. xxix. 9 and Isa. xxviii, 21 in the sense “to be angry.” 
It is, however, superfluous, as far as the present passage is con- 
cerned, to inquire what the meaning of the original is. St. Paul 
is not arguing from the words, but adopting them as well known, 
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and as expressing the precept he wishes to inculcate. The sense 
here is sufficiently intelligible, “ita irascamini ut ne peccetis.’ 
The key is Bengel’s remark, “saepe vis modi cadit super partem 
duntaxat sermonis.” Thus Matt. xi. 25, “I thank Thee that Thou 
hast hid these things,” etc.; Rom. vi. 17, “Thanks be to God 
that ye were the servants of sin, but,” etc. Had St. Paul not 
been quoting from the O.T., he would probably have expressed 
himself differently, ¢.g. dpysfopevor py duaptdvere, OF the like. The 
phrase is frequently explained by reference to what is called the 
Hebrew idiom (which is by no means peculiarly Hebrew) of com- 
bining two imperatives, so that the former expresses the condition, 
the latter the result, as in Amos v. 4, “Seek Me and live.” But 
this would make the words mean, “ Be angry, and so ye shall not 
sin.” Olshausen takes the first imperative hypothetically, “If ye 
are angry, as it is to be foreseen that it will happen, do not sin 
in anger.” For, he says, “man’s anger is never in itself just and 
permissible.” God’s alone is holy and just. This is fallacious, 
for anger is only in a figure attributed to God, and would not be 
so if all human anger were wrong. Besides, such a meaning 
would require éAAd, or the like, instead of cai. Indeed, no one 
acquainted with Butler’s classical discourse on Resentment would 
accept Olshausen’s statement. Apart from sudden (or instinctive) 
anger, which was intended to prevent sudden harm, deliberate 
anger is lawfully aroused by injustice. ‘It is in us connected 
with a sense of virtue and vice, and in the form of indignation on 
behalf of others is one of the common bonds by which society is 
held together” (cf. Rom. xiii. 4). Nor can the fact that the injury 
is done to ourselves make it unlawful. It becomes so when in- 
dulged where no injustice was intended, or when it is out of pro- 
portion, or when harm is inflicted merely to gratify it. Our Lord was 
angry, Mark ili. 5. Beza, Grotius, and others have taken épyilecGe 
interrogatively, which is inconsistent with its being a quotation. 

6 HAtos pi émduerw él tapopyiope Spar. 

7@ is added before zapopyiond in Rec., with most MSS. and 
Fathers, but is absent from &* A B, Alford thinks it may have been 
omitted to give indefiniteness. But it is much more likely to have 
been added for grammatical reasons. 


Ilapopy:oués is not found in profane authors; it oceurs several times in 
the LXX., but usually of the sins by which Israel “provoked” the Lord, 
ég. 1 Kings xv. 30. _In Jer. xxi. 5, in Cod. Alex., it occurs in the sense 
“anger.” The verb is found (in the passive) in Demosth. 805. 19; in the 
active, in this Epistle, vi. 4. mapopy:ouds appears to be distinguished from 
épy7# as implying a less permanent state, “irritation.” 


There is no reason to suppose a reference to the night as 
tending to nourish anger (‘“affectus noctu retentus alte insidet,” 
- Bengel after Chrys.). The precept simply means, as Estius 
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observes, “let the day of your anger be the day of your recon- 
ciliation,” for the new day began at sunset. The Pythagoreans, 
as Plutarch informs us, observed the same rule, eiore zpocayOetev 
cis AowSopias tm épyijs, mpiv i) Tov PAtov Sdvat, Tas detlas éuBddAXovres 
adAjAots Kal doracdpevor SieAvovro (Plut. De Am. Frat. 488 B). 
Eadie quotes a quaint comment from Fuller, “Let us take the 
apostle’s meaning rather than his words—with all possible speed 
to depose our passion, not understanding him so literally that we 
may take leave to be angry till sunset, then might our wrat’. 
lengthen with the days; and men in Greenland, where days lest 
above a quarter of a year, have plentiful scope of revenge.” 

27. pnde SiSote Tévov TH SiaBdrAg. The Rec. has pyre, with 
most cursives; all the uncials apparently have pySé. pyre would 
imply that St. Paul might have said pyre . . . pyre, but wrote 
y# in the first clause, because not then thinking of the second. 
Such a usage, py. . - pyre, is SO rare in classical authors that 
some scholars have denied its existence, and it is not elsewhere 
found in St. Paul. The distinction between prjre . . . pare and 
pdé . «. pnde, according to Hermann and others, is that the 
former divide a single negation into parts which are mutually 
exclusive; and neither negation gives a complete whole; thus 
corresponding to “neither . . . neither.” Comp. Matt. vi. 26, 
od ome(povow ovd OepiLovaw ode cvvdyourw, “they sow not, and 
they reap not, and gather not”; Matt. xii, 32, ore év TovTw TO 
aiave otre év 7 péAXov7t, “neither in this world nor in the future,” 
these being the two divisions of od dpeOjoerat. 

_ diSore rdror, #.e. room to act, since indulgence in angry feelings 
ieads to hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness. Comp. Rom. 
xii. 19, ddre rémrov TH Spyi}- 

7G diaBdrw. 4 didBodos is used by St. Paul only in this and 
the Pastorals. Erasmus, Luther, and others understand the word 
here as simply “calumniator,” and so the Syriac. But elsewhere 
in N.T. 6 8udBodos always means “the devil.” Int Tim. iff, 11; 
2 Tim. iii. 3; Tit. ii. 3, the word is used as an adjective. 

28. 6 kdéntov pykére kKAewTETw. Not “ qui furabatur,” as Vulg., 
an attempt to soften the proper force of the word. Jerome miti- 
gates the word in a different way, interpreting it of everything 
“quod alterius damno quaeritur,” and favours the application to 
the “furtum spirituale” of the false prophets. The present parti- 
ciple seems intermediate between 6 kAdWas and 6 kderrns. 

paddov 8€ Komidra, rather, on the contrary, let him labour, 
epyalspevos tats [iSiats] xepolv 76 dyabov. 

There is a considerable variety of reading here— 

rais ldlas xepolv 7d dyaddv, N* ADG, Vulg. Clarom. Goth. Arm, 
rats xepolv 7d ayaber, x?B, Amiat., Ambrosiaster. 

7d dyabdr Tais ldlats xepolv, K 10 mss., Theodoret. 
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7d dyabdy Tais yepoly, L most mss., Chrys. Theoph. Oecum., 

The chief question is as to the genuineness of (6lats. On the one hand, it is 
suggested that it may have been intentionally omitted because its force was 
not perceived, and so it was thought to be superfluous; on the other hand, 
that it may be an interpolation from 1 Cor. iv. 12. Against the former 
suggestion is the circumstance that in the passage in Cor., where the word 
might with even more reason be thought superfluous, no copyist has omitted 
it. The insertion, on the other hand, was very natural. The case of 7d 
day is very different. The variation in its position is, indeed, suspicious, 
and a nearer definition of épyaféuevo. might have seemed necessary (since, as 
Chrys. observes, 6 kAémrwy épydferat, d\da Kaxdv), and Gal. vi. 10 would then 
suggest 7d dya8dv ; but the only authority for its omission is Tertullian ( Xs, 
Carn. 45). 


7o dya@év. “ Antitheton ad furtum prius manu piceata nale 
commissum,” Bengel. 

iva Exy peTad8dvar Te xpelav €xovrt. The motive here alleged 
is striking and characteristic, although surely we cannot say, with 
Olshausen and Ellicott, that this is the true specific object of all 
Christian labour; unless by “Christian labour” is meant labour 
-over and above what is necessary for the labourer’s own subsistence. 
That, by the law of nature, is the first object, unless we include 
with it the support of his own family. 

Schoettgen infers from this clause that there were some who 
thought their thefts might be atoned for by almsgiving; and he 
quotes passages from Jewish writers which refer to such a delu- 
sion (Yalkut Rubeni, f. r10. 4; Vayyiqra Rabba, f. 147. 1). Not, 
indeed, that there was any such “ Jewish opinion,” as some writers 
assert. But the precept here is too general to be so understood, 
it simply (as Meyer remarks) opposes to unlawful taking, dutiful 
giving, 

29. was Adyos campds ék Tod otdparos Sav ph éxmopevécbw, 
The negative belongs to the verb; cf. Rom. iii. 20; Gal. ii. 16, 
od SixawOjoeran race odpé: 1 Cor. i. 29, Sus Py Kavynonrar téca 
odpg. The expression is quite logical; whereas in English, if we 
say “all flesh shall not be justified,” the negative really belongs to 
“all,” not to the verb. 

.vampds is primarily “rotten, diseased,” hence in classical writers 
“disgusting.” In the N.T. it is used of a “worthless” tree, Matt. 
Vil. 17, Xi. 33; fish, Matt. xiii. 48. It is clear, therefore, that the 
word does not of itself mean “filthy,” and Chrys. interprets it as 
meaning 3 py tH idiav Xpetav wAnpot (Hom. iv. on Tim.), and 
Theodoret makes it include aicxpoAoyia, AovWopla, Cet 
Brardypta, Yevdoroyia, Kal ra tov'rous mpoodsuora, With this we 
might compare wdv phua apydv, Matt. xii, 36. But although 
gapos, used of material things, may mean simply what is only fit 
to be thrown away, just as “rotten” is colloquially used by English 
schoolboys, it may be questioned whether in connexion with 
Aoyos it must not have a more specific meaning, something, 
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perhaps, like our word “foul” used of language, including, like it, 
not merely “filthy,” but scurrilous language. So Arrian opposes 
camrpot Adyou to Koppot (Hiss. Epict. ii. 16, p. 298, ap. Kypke) 
GAAa el tis Uyabds mpds oikodomyv THs xpetas. For xpetas there 
is a remarkable variant, rictews, in D* G, Vulg-Clem. (but Amiat. 
has xpefas) Goth. Jerome expressly says: “pro eo quod nos 
posuimus ad aedificat'onem opportunitatis, hoc est quod dicitur 
Graece rns xpetas, in Latinis codicibus propter euphoniam mutavit 
interpres et posuit ad aedificationem fidet.” 


xpelas is the reading of § ABK LP and nearly all mss. and versions. 
It is somewhat curious that in Rom. xii. 13, D* G substitute pvelacs for 


xpelacs. 


eis oikodophy tis xpelas, by no means for els xp. THs olk., as 
AV. xpefas is the objective genitive ; the actual “ need” or 
“occasion” is that which is to be affected by the edifying influence 
of the discourse. In Acts vi. 3 the word seems to mean “occa- 
sion” or “matter in hand” (“whom we may set over this xp.”). 
Field aptly cites Plutarch, Vit. Perc. Viii., unde papa pydey éxrecciv 
dKovTos avTod mpos THY MpoKemevny XpElav dvdppoorov. Thus the 
sense is “for the improvement of the occasion.” So in substance 
Theophylact : dzep oixodopet tov wAnciov dvayKatoy bv TH mpoKepevy 
xpeta, and Jerome: “‘juxta opportunitatem loci temporis et 
personae aedificare audientes.” Olshausen and Rickert take 
xpela as abstract for concrete = those that have need, which would 
make tis xpeas superfluous. 

iva 8@ xdpiv Tots dxodovow. “That it may give benefit to 
them that hear.” 

86 xdpw has been variously interpreted. Chrysostom somewhat 
strangely understands it to mean “make the hearer grateful,” iva 
xapw cot «dy 6 dxovwy, but adding as an alternative, iva KexapiTw- 
pévous abrovs épydonrat, Theodoret observes, ydépw tiv Ovpndiav 
exdAdeoe? toutéot va hava Sextds tots ax. But edifying discourse 
cannot always be acceptable, nor should this be the object aimed 
at; nor, again, does didovus xapw ever have this meaning. Said of 
persons, it means to grant a favour. But Plutarch has the phrase 
with reference to food given to invalids: otdepiay jdovqv ovee xa piv 
érodiSwor, “it confers neither pleasure nor benefit.” And in N.T. 
xépts is similarly used, as in 2 Cor. i. 15, “that ye might have a 
second y.”; viil. 6, “that he would complete in you this x. also.” 
But as xdpes has a specially spiritual meaning in the N.T. generally, 
there is no reason to deny such a reference here. 

30. kal pi Aumetre Td Mvedpa 76 “Aytov Tod Geos. The con- 
nexion with the foregoing is well expressed by Theophylact : éav 
elms pha campov Kal dvagvov TOU XpLITLAVOD TTOMATOS, OVK avOpwrov 
edvanoas, GAG 7d Tvedpa Tod Oeod. The warning assumes the 
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indwelling of the Spirit, and vividly expresses the offence done to 
that Spirit by such sins of the tongue. Aquinas weakens it by 
referring it to grieving the Spirit of God in others. ; 

€v @ é€oppayicOnte. This supplies the ground of the motive. 
cira Kal 4 mpocOnki THs evepyecias, va peiLwv yevyrar 7 karnyopia, 
Chrys. Some of the older as well as later commentators see in 
the words a suggestion that the Spirit may thus be led to depart, 
and the seal be lost. Had this been intended, pz rapogtvere would 
have been more suitable. But there is no suggestion of a possible 
departure of the Spirit; even the tense of éodpayioOnre, referring 
as it does to a sealing once for all, is against this. But it would 
be equally erroneous to say that the doctrine of “final persever- 
ance” is contained or implied. When a son is warned that if he 
acts in such and such a manner he will grieve his father, this does 
not suggest that his father may cast him off. 

eis Hpepav darohutpécews, ze. for, or with a view to, the day of 
complete redemption. On dmoa. cf. i. 14. 

81. méoa mxpia, “every kind of bitterness,” the temper which 
cherishes resentful feelings. Aristotle defines the muxpoé as “hard 
to be reconciled” (3vedidAvrox), and retaining their anger for a 
long time. 

kat Qupds Kat dpyy. These flow from the temper of mxpéa, pila 
Ovuod Kai dpyis mixpia, Chrys. Of these two, Ovuds expresses 
rather the temporary excitement of passion ; épyy, the more settled 
anger. Thus Greg. Naz. Carm. 34, Oupos pév éorw aOpdos Léors 
ppevds, dpyn dé Oupos éupévwv. Hence Ecclus. xlviii. 10, Koracat 
opynv mpd Gvuod, before it bursts out. The Stoics defined Ovpds as 
opyn apxouevn (Diog. Laert. vii. 114). 

kal kpavy} Kat BAaopypta. Chrysostom well observes: fmzos 
yep corw dvaBdrnv pépwr 4 Kpavyly Thy Spyyv' cvpmddicov tov Urrov, 
kat Karéotpepas tov avaBdryv. Kpavy7) leads to Bracdynpia, which 
is clearly “reviling,” not “ blasphemy.” 

adv méon kaxia. Associated also in Col. iii. 8 with épyn, 
Ovpés, and BAacdypia, to which is there added aicxpoAoyia. It is 
not badness in general, but “ malice,” “animi pravitas, quae 
humanitati et aeguitati est opposita.” So Suidas: 9 TOD Kakooat 
Tov é\as orovdy. It is the very opposite of what follows, 

- 82.-V. 2. Exhortation to be tender-hearted and Jorgiving, follow- 
ing as a pattern God’s forgiveness in Christ. 

82. yiveode Sé, “become, show yourselves.” Corresponding to 
dépOyrw a’ Sudv on the other side. ypyoroi, “kind.” This is the 
only place in the Epistles where the adjective occurs ; it is used of 
God in Luke vi. 35; so the substantive, ch, ii. 75) Lit. a mete; 

evomhayxvo., “ tender-hearted,” in this sense only in biblical 
and ecclesiastical writers. Hippocrates has it in the physical 
sense, “having healthy bowels.” Euripides uses the substantive 
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cbordayxvia in the sense “firmness of heart.” The adjective 
occurs in the same sense as here in the Prayer of Manasses, 7, 
and in Zest. XJ Patr., of God. Comp. the parallel Col. iii. 12, 
orAdyxva oikrippod. 

xapiLdpevor éautois=Col. iii, 13. Origen presses éavrois as 
indicating that what was done to another was really done to them- 
selves, dua TO ovoecwpovs yas etvat; Meyer and Alford think it 
implies that the forgiveness they are to show to others has as its 
pattern that which was shown to them as a body in Christ, éavrois 
being thus emphatic. In Col. iii. 12, also, we have dvexdpevoe 
dA AO | Kal Xapulopevor éavrois, and again, I Pet. iv. &-10, ryv eis 
éavrovs aydanv éxtrevn Exovtes . . . pirdgevor eis GAAHAOS . . . els 
éaurovs [ro xdpicpa]| Siaxovodvres. We are not justified in putting 
so much into the word as Meyer’s explanation supposes ; but so 
much is true, that éavrots suggests, more than adAyAors, that they 
axe addressed as members of one corporate body. This use of 
the word is quite classical. Demosthenes has fovAccOe... 
meptiovtes attav muvOdver Oa. (p. 43, 10). Comp. also Xen. Mem. iii. 
5. 16 (quoted by Lightfoot on Col.), a dvri pev Tod ouvepyeiv éavtots 
7a ouppépovTa, emnpedlovew adAxdors, kal pOovotow é éavrois paAdov 
77] ToLS aAXots avOpazrois . oe kat TpoaipovvTar parXov ovuTw kepoatvew 
dm’ ddAjAwv 7) cwwdedodvres airods. Also Dem. Jfd. 101, p. 547. 

The Vulgate has erroneously ‘“donantes,” and Erasmus, “lar- 
gientes,” but the following context shows that the word must 
mean “ forgiving.” 

xaQas kat, the same motive that is appealed to in the Parable 
of the Unforgiving Servant. 

6 eds év Xpiorg. “In Christ,” not “for Christ’s sake,” as AV., 
for which there is no justification. The sense is the same as in 
2 Cor. v. 19, “God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
Himself. ” Not “per Christum ” (Calvin), nor even pera Tov Kwdvvouv 
TOU viod abrod Kal ris opayis abtod (Theoph. ), of which there is no 
hint in the é&; but, as in the passage in 2 Cor., God manifesting 
Himself in, acting in (not “through ”), Christ. Hence in Col. iii 
13 it is 6 Kupuos éxapioaro dpiv. 


éxaptoaro tpiv. The readings here and in ch. v. 2 vary between the 
second and the first person. 
In iv. 32 vuiv is read by SAGP 37, Vulg. (Clem.) Goth. Sah. Boh. 
Eth. piv by DKL 17, 47, both Syr. Arm. 
In v. 2 buds by SAB P 37, Sah. Eth. ‘ds by N° DGKL 17 47, Vulg. 
Syr. (both) Boh. Goth. Arm. 
/b. ipev by B 37, Sah. Eth, qyav by NADGKLP 17 47, Vulg, 
Syr. (both) Boh. Goth. Arm. 
Or, to put it otherwise, we have— 
iy. in all three places, DK L 17 47, Syr. Arm, 
op. in all three, Sah. Eth. 
bp. Oh. Tey NAP. 
10 
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Ou. Au. Hes N° Vulg. Goth, 


Tp. bp. dp, B. Bren. 43, 
Critics differ in their judgment. Lachmann (judging in the absence of 


) reads 4. in all three places. Tischendorf (8th ed.) and Tregelles adopt 
vu. bu. Hu. (Treg., however, in iv. 32, giving jiy a place in the margin). So 
WH. (who place 7. in the margin in the first and third places). So v. Soden 
and RV. (with 7m. in the mg. in the first place and tp. in the third). Alford, 
Ellicott, and Eadie prefer tu. qu. yu. The confusion of the two pronouns 
is very frequent. As far as documentary evidence is concerned, the reading 
adopted in RV. seems to have the advantage. The evidence for buy in the 
third place is comparatively small, and it is very natural that St. Paul, while 
using the second person in close connexion with the precepts Xaprfomevot, 
mepiraretre év drydmy, should pass from that to the more general statement in 
the first person. Indeed, it is perhaps not going too far to say that while 
“God forgave you,” ‘‘ Christ loved you,” are perfectly natural, it would not 
seem so natural to say, ‘“‘ Christ gave Himself for you,” although the individual 
believer may say, ‘‘ He gave Himself for me,” Gal. ii. 20. 

éxapioaro, “forgave,” as referring to a past historical fact. Note 
that in Col. ili. 13 it is 6 Kvpuos, with 6 Xpuords in some texts. 

V. 1. yiveoe ofy pipntal tod Geos. “ Become therefore imitators 
of God.” yiverOe resumes the yiverGe of iv. 32. The words of 
that verse, “forgiving . . . as God forgave you,” show that the 
imitation inculcated is in respect of this particular virtue, and the 
ovv, therefore, connects this verse with that immediately preced- 
ing, not with the whole foregoing subject. Imitators of God! 
The idea is a grand and ennobling one; and our Lord Himself sets 
it before us, and in the same aspect, when He says, “ Ye there- 
fore shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect,” namely, 
in that “ He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust” (Matt. v. 45, 48). 
So that we also should love our enemies. 

The forgiveness inculcated is obviously free forgiveness, as in 
the passage just cited and in the Lord’s Prayer. That this is here 
placed on the ground of imitation of God’s forgiveness is a decisive 
proof that St. Paul did not view the Atonement in the light of 
payment of a debt or endurance of a penalty demanded by Divine 
justice. The most unforgiving of men, if not actually vindictive, 
might say, I am quite ready to forgive on the same terms on 
which you say that God forgives, viz. that the debt be fully paid, 
the offence fully atoned for. Chrysostom has a fine comment on 
this “‘ forgiving one another.” There is a great difference, he says, 
between God's forgiveness and ours, “for, if thou forgivest, the 
other will in turn forgive thee; but to God thou hast forgiven 
nought. And thou to thy fellow-servant, but God to His servant, 
and His enemy, and him that hateth Him. And He did not for- 
give simply without peril, but with the peril of His Son. For that 
He might forgive thee He sacrificed the Son,—rov Yidv 2vc6,— 
but thou, although often seeing forgiveness to be without peril or 
expense, dost not exercise It 
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és tékva dyamytd, te. as children beloved of God. He adds, 
says Chrys., another obligation of imitating God, not only because 
He has conferred benefits on us, but because we are His children, 
nay, His beloved children. “If God so loved us, we also ought 
to love one another.” 

2. kal mepimatette év dydan, specifying, further, wherein the 
polaion of God is to be shown. Love is to be the rule of our 
ife. 

kabds Kat 6 Xpiotds jydaycev ipas, kal wapeSwxey éaurdv Smép 
jpov. Compare John xiii. 34, “as I have loved you, that ye also 
love one another.” «al rapédwxev expresses wherein this love was 
shown. So ver. 25, “loved the Church, and gave Himself for 
it”; Gal. ii, 20, “loved me, and gave Himself for me.” The verb 
requires no supplement, such as «is Odvarov or 7G @ed ; see Rom. 
vill, 32 ; Gal. ii. 20, and ver. 25. tzép, “on behalf of.” 

mpoopopay Kai Ouciav 74 Oca 7H Oecd is best connected with 
these words for the reason just mentioned ; not with the follow- 
ing, since. this would suppose the words placed emphatically 
before eis éopyjy, as if to exclude the idea of human pleasure, 
which is out of the question. apoodopd and Ovcla are sometimes 
said to specify respectively an unbloody anda bloody offering ; but 
such a distinction cannot be maintained either in classical or 
biblical Greek. The idea of “sacrifice” in 6¥w is not derived 
from that of slaying, but of “smoking,” “ burning incense.” This 
was, according to Aristarchus, the meaning of the verb in Homer; 
cf. Latin “ fumus,” “ subfio,” which are from the same root. For 
biblical usage see Gen. iv. 3; Num. vii. 49, 73, etc. The alleged 
sense would be especially out of harmony with the figurative use of 
Ovoia in St. Paul, 6voia foo0, Rom. xii. 1; cf. Phil. ii, 17, iv. 18. 
Ellicott supposes that zpoogopd is used as the more general term, 
relating, not to the death only, but to the life of obedience of our 
blessed Lord, His 6voia Caca ; while @vova refers more particularly 
to His atoning death. The words appear, however, to be borrowed 
from Ps. xl. 6 (quoted Heb. x. 5), where they are used simply as 
together including all kinds of ceremonial offering. 

eis dophy edwdias. “ For a sweet-smelling savour.” The figure 
was founded originally on the heathen idea that the smell of the 
burnt sacrifice did literally ascend to the gods, who thereby 
participated with the worshipper in the sacred feast. So in 
Homer often; see especially //, xxiv. 69, 70, od ydp pot more 
Bepos édevero Satros cians, AoiPHs te Kvions Te TO yap Adxopev yépas 
nets. It is appropriate only to a burnt-offering. 

That St. Paul here speaks of Christ as a sacrifice cannot, of 
course, be denied. But does he do so: by way of stating the 
nature or manner of the atonement? Surely not. There is not 
one word to hint at the relation of this sacrifice to God’s forgive- 
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ness. On the contrary, God in Christ forgiving us, and Christ 
showing His love by His offering of Himself, are put forward as 
exactly parallel examples ; indeed, in view of the parallel in Col., 
5 Kupuos éxapicaro, we might say as one and the same. It is this 
single aspect of Christ’s sacrifice as a supreme exhibition of love on 
the part both of the Father and of the Son that is here presented. 
Indeed, in Rom. viii. 32 the very same word qapéduxe is used of 
the Father that is here used of the Son. And if we cannot argue 
as if the apostle were here stating the essential nature of the 
atonement, still less are we justified in assuming that he had in 
his mind the “substitutionary ” view of sacrifice. Whatever the 
original idea of sacrifice may have been (and certainly the substi- 
tutionary view is not the only one possible), neither psalmists nor 
apostles seem to have had this idea present to their minds whenever 
they spoke of sacrifice. The psalmist speaks of sacrificing thanks- 
giving and praise (Ps. 1. 14); St. Paul, of his offering of the Gentiles 
(Rom. xv. 16). In Rom. xii. 1, already quoted, he calls on his readers 
to present their bodies as a sacrifice. In Phil. ii. 17 he represents 
himself as offering their faith as a sacrifice ; and in the same Ep., 
iv. 18, he calls their present to him a sacrifice, an odour of a 
sweet savour. With the exception of 1 Cor. x. 18 (“they that eat 
of the sacrifices ”), these are the only passages beside the present 
in which he uses the words. This gives little support to the 
notion that we are to interpret his words here as if we were 
dealing with a treatise on scientific theology. 

Chrysostom certainly does not err in this way. He observes: 
dpas, TO brep éxOpov mabetv, dtu dopi ebwdias éorl, Kal Ovoia 
evrpoodetos; Kav admobdvys, tétTe eon Ovoia’ TotTo pipynoacbat 
€or. TOV Medv. 

8-11. Special warnings against sins of impurity. 

8. mopveia S€ Kal dxaPapoia rica % wheovegia pyde dvopalécbw 
év Spiv. 

mopveta is mentioned as being a sin of little account 
amongst the Gentiles. On wAcovegia see iv. 19. This passage, 
says Moule, more perhaps than any other, suggests that the word 
(rAeovegia) had acquired by usage, in St. Paul’s time, a familiar 
though not fixed connexion with sezswa/ greed, just such as our 
word “ covetousness ” has acquired with the greed of material 
property. It is urged here that » indicates that the two words 
between which it stands belong to different classes. But in the 
following verse we have » between pwpodoyia and cbrparedla, 
which do not belong to different classes. 

poe dvopaléoOw, Herodotus says of the Persians : daca 5¢ ogu 
moveew ob« eeorL, TatTa obde Néyey eeort (i. 138). But St. Paul’s 
precept refers to particular classes of sin only. Compare ver. 12. 
ot yap Adyou tay mpayydrwv ecicly doi, Chrys. Bengel suggests 
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for évop. “mentioned as committed,” “ut facta”; cf. dxoverau év 
tuiv ropveta, 1 Cor. v. 1. But, besides that évoy. can hardly mean 
this, dé, “ not even,” is decisive against it. 

4, kai aicxpdstyns kal pwpodoyia i edtpameNia. 

The MSS. and Vss. vary between xal and # in the first and second 

aces. 

i AD*G, It. Vulg. Sah. have #.. . 7. 
N*®BD°K, Boh. Eth. have cal... xal. 
&* P, Syr-Harcl. Arm. have cal... 4. 
Lachmann writes #. . . 4, Tischendorf, RV. cal... 4, WH. wal... xal. 
aicxporys.is not merely “foolish talking,” which would be 
aicxpodoyia, but “shameful conduct.” Plato has (of Rhada- 
manthus inspecting the souls of the dead): dovuperpias te Kal 
aicxporntos yepoveay TH Wuxnv eidev (Gorg. 525 A); but there the 
word means the hideousness stamped on the soul by the vices of 
the living man. 

pwporoyia, “ stultiloquium,” only here in bibl. Grk. It is a rare 
word also in classical writers, but occurs in Arist. (st. Az. i. 11) 
and Plutarch (A7or. 504 B). Plautus uses “ morologus,” “ Amoris 
vitio non meo nunc tibi morologus fio” (fers. i. 1. 50). 

eitparedia. Aristotle defines ecirp. as reradevpévyn bBpis. ot 
éupedds mailovtes eitpdreAor mpocayopevovrat. But he adds that, 
since most persons are pleased with excessive jesting, oi Bwpoddxor 
eitpdmedor rpocayopevovtat (Eth, Vic. iv. 14), 7... as in many other 
cases, the extreme usurps the name of the near. This would 
justify St. Paul’s usage, were there nothing else. But for the 
adjective compare also Pindar, Pyth. i. 178, pa SoAwOys citpa- 
méAous Képdeco’, and iv. 104, where Jason boasts that he has never 
spoken ézos eitpdzeAov. According to Dissen, the word was used 
“cum levitatis et assentationis, simulationis notatione” ; but this 
does not seem to be the meaning here, where the context clearly 
points to licentious speech; see ver. 5. ‘Trench compares the 
history of the Latin “urbanitas” and the English “facetious.” 
He notes that in the A/z/es Gloriosus of Plautus, the old man who 
describes himself as “cavillator facetus ” says : “‘ Ephesi sum natus ; 
non enim in Apulis, non Animulae.” 

& otk dvaixev. SoNABP. Rec. has 7a ov dvixovra, with DG K L and 
most. 

AANA pAAdov edxaprotia. Clement of Alex. understands evx. 
here of “gracious speech” ; and so Jerome (but with a “ forsitan ”) : 
“juxta quam grati sive gratiosi et salsi apud homines appellamur,” 
—an opinion followed by Calvin, Hammond, and many others, 
“gracious, pious, religious discourse in general,” Hammond ; 
who points to the %va 8 )¢¢1v rots dx. in iv. 29, and “let your 
speech be always év xépiri,” in Col. iv. 6. In Prov. xl, 16 we 
have yu) <dxapiords, “a gracious, pious woman.” The adjective is 
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sometimes so used in classical authors : edxaporérarot Adyor, Xen. 
Cyr. ii. 2. 1. This would suit the context very well ; but as it is 
not only against St. Paul’s use of the word elsewhere, but, more- 
over, there is no example of the substantive in this sense, it would 
be too bold to adopt it. We have to understand a suitable verb 
from évoyalécbw, both for this and the preceding substantives. 
The sense is not: “let not foolish speech be mentioned but 
thanksgiving,” but : “Jet there not be,” etc. Bengel understands 
dvjxe to edyapioria ; and so Braune; which with the reading 4 ov« 
dvjxev is not unnatural, but more harsh. In these cases of 
brachylogy there is really no need to look for a verb, the sense 
is obvious to the reader. 

5. todto yap iote yuwdoxovtes, itore is the reading of RAB 
D* GP, It. Vulg. Goth. Sah. Boh. Arm., Chrys. 

gore, that of D° K L, Theodoret, Theoph. Internal as well as 
external evidence favours the former. éore yw. would be a feeble 
periphrasis for oidare or yevdoxere, since there is no hint here of an 
emphasis on the present tense. 

The combination of the two verbs is not to be explained by 

. reference to the Hebrew idiom, which combines a finite verb with 
the infinitive absolute (imitated in Greek by the participle with 
the finite verb), since the verbs here are different. Xenophon’s 
épav Kat dxovwy olda (Cyr. iv. 1. 14) is nearer, but not exactly 
parallel, since there the participles define the kind of knowledge: 
“‘T know by observation and hearsay.” The meaning is clear: 
- “ye know full well, of your own knowledge.” ore is not im- 

perative, as in the Vulgate and Bengel, etc., which does not at all 
agree with the addition ywwoxovres. Hofmann puts a stop after 
tore, SO as to make rotro refer to the preceding, 

On as ovk cf. iv. 29. 

& éotw eidwdoddtpys. 


There are three readings— 

8 éorw eidwdoddrpns, & B 672, Jerome 

8s éoriv eldwhohdrpys, AD K LP, Syr-Harcl, Boh. Arm., Chrys, 

8 ori eldwroharpela, G, It. Vulg. Goth.; Syr-Pesh. (printed text) has 
“or,” which points to 8. 

The last is supposed by Meyer to have been an explanation of the second, 
which he thinks genuine, the first being produced from this by restoring 
eldwhohdrpys. But it is quite as easy to account for the third variety as 
arising from the first, because e/SwAoharpns was thought unsuitable to 8. If 
the second reading had been the original, it is not easy to see why it should 


have been changed ; but 8 would readily be changed to 8s for grammatical 
reasons. 


With the reading és some commentators (Harless, Braune, 
etc.) refer the relative to all three antecedents ; but this is not so 
natural as the reference to mAeovéxrys, which also corresponds 
with Col. ili. 5, rAcovegiav, aris éoriv cidwdoAarpeda, although there 
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also Harless regards #rus as by attraction for drwa, as Eph. iii. 13. 
With the reading 6, the latter reference must, of course, be 
adopted. On the designation of 7A. as idolatry, see above on 
iv. 19. The passages from Rabbinical writers, quoted by Schottgen 
and Wetstein, do not throw much light on the matter. They 
tepresent all kinds of wickedness and vice as idolatry ; pride, anger, 
refusal to give alms. If Aeovega is simply “covetousness,” the 
question is, why should this, any more than fornication and im- 
purity, be singled out to be called idolatry? Meyer says that 
mopveta and éxaOapoia are also subtle idolatry (certainly not “more 
subtle forms,” Ellicott), but that it was natural for St. Paul, whose 
own self-sacrificing spirit was so opposed to this self-seeking, to 
brand this especially as idolatry in order to make it at’ eSoxnv 
abominable. There is nothing in his language elsewhere to sup- 
port this idea. One of Chrysostom’s explanations shows how 
difficult he found it to answer the question. Wouldst thou learn, 
says he, how 7A. is idolatry, and worse than idolatry? Idolaters 
worship God’s creatures, but thou worshippest thy own creature, 
for God did not create wAcoveégia, 

If we give wAcovegia and w\covéxrys the wider sense advocated 
on iv. 19, there is no difficulty. 

odk Zxeu KAnpovopiay. As KAypovopia does not necessarily imply 
actual possession, but the title to possession, it is not necessary to say 
that the present is used to express the certainty of future possession, 

év TH Baothela tod Xpiotod kal Ocod. Many expositors (Bengel, 
Harless, etc.) argue from the absence of the article before @cod 
that the words mean “the kingdom of Him who is Christ and 
God.” But @eds is one of the words that do not require an 
article ; comp. 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10, BaosAciay @eod: also 7. xv. 50 and 
Gal. v. 21. See also Gal. i. 1, 84 "Inood Xpwrrot Kal cod warpds : 
Rom. xv. 8, irép dAnGeias cod: xiii. 4, Oeod Sidxovos, etc. There 
is in the context no dogmatic assertion about Christ, and to in- 
troduce such a prediction in this incidental way would be out of 
place. Nor does the apostle’s language elsewhere lead us to sup- 
pose that he would thus absolutely designate Christ, God. Comp. 
iv. 6, “one Lord, one God.” The absence of the article gives 
more unity to the conception ; it is not “the kingdom of Christ, 
and also the kingdom of God,” but being the kingdom of Christ 
it is the kingdom of God. 

6. pndels Spas dratdtw Kevots héyors, Aoyot Kevol, “sermones a 
veritate alieni.” Aeschines speaks of a decree written by Demos- 
thenes as xevdtepov tav Adywr ods clwHe A€yetv kat tov Biov ov 
BeBiwxe (Cont. Cres. p. 288); and Plato says: tis év évvovola rougde 
pdrny Kevois Adyous avTos avrov koopot; (Laches. 169 B). 

To what persons do these words refer? Grotius thinks, partly 
heathen philosophers, partly Jews, who thought that all Jews would 
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have part in the world to come. Meyer sees in them the un- 
believing heathen, which view he supports by reference to the 
following words ; and so Eadie. But the Christians, as such, were 
separate from the unbelieving heathen, and the Epistle gives no 
reason to suppose that they would need to be warned against 
immoral teaching proceeding from them. Rather, we must under- 
stand persons amongst themselves who made light of sins 
of impurity, as too many in Christian communities still do. 
As Bullinger (ap. Harless) says: ‘‘ rant apud Ephesios homines 
corrupti, ut hodie apud ‘nos plurimi sunt, qui haec salutaria Dei 
praecepta cachinno excipientes obstrepunt ; humanum esse quod 
faciant amatores, utile quod foeneratores, facetum quod jaculatores, 
et idcirco Deum non usque adeo graviter animadvertere in istius- 
modi lapsus.” The context perfectly harmonises with this: “‘ Be 
not ye Christians misled into such vices, for it is just these, etc., 
and by falling into them ye would be cvppéroyor with those who 
are in the darkness from which ye have been delivered.” 

8.4 taita ydp, “for it is on account of these things”; not this 
teaching, but these sins, 

EpxeTas ¥) dpy) Tod Oeod. dpyy is not to be limited to the ordinary 
judgments of this life, “quorum. exempla sunt ante oculos” 
(Calv.) ; nor is there reason to limit it to the wrath of God in the 
day of judgment (Meyer). The wrath of God will be manifested 
then, but it exists now. 

éml Tods ulods THs daevBecas, see ii. 2. 

7. pa) obv ylveoOe cuppéroxo: adtav. “Do not therefore become 
partakers with them.” airéy refers to the persons, not the sins 
(as Braune). This sharing is by some understood of sharing in 
their punishment, but by most expositors of sharing in their sins ; 
Stier combines both, and not unreasonably, since it has just been 
said that these sins bring punishment, and the sense naturally is: 
Have nothing in common with them, for ye surely do not desire 
to share the wrath with them. 

8. ite ydp mote oxdros. ev is quite properly absent. To 
quote Fritzsche: “Recte ibi non ponitur, ubi aut non sequitur 
membrum oppositum, aut scriptores oppositionem addere nondum 
constituerant, aut loquentes alterius membri oppositionem qua- 
a de causa lectoribus non indixerunt” (Rom. x. 19, vol. ii. 
Pp. 423). 

_ re. The emphasis is on the time past; cf. S"Trojay tut, 
fuimus Troes.” oxdéros. Stronger than “were in darkness.” They 
were not only in darkness ; darkness was also in them. So viv 8¢ 
$3 <v Kuptw. The whole nature of light was to belong to them 
as formerly the whole nature of darkness ; they were not only in the 
light, but penetrated by it, so that they themselves became “ the 
light of the world,” Matt. v. 14. 
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ev Kupiw, “in fellowship with the Lord.” 
ds téxva hwtds wepimateite. With réxva pwrds cf. viol aeBeias, 
ver. 6 and ii. 3. Alford argues from the absence of the article 
before d@wrds (in contrast with tod dwrds, ver. 9 and Luke xvi. 8), 
that “it is light as ight that is spoken of.” But the absence of the 
article is in accordance with the settled rule stated by Apollonius, 
that (subject to certain qualifications) nouns in regimen must have 
the article prefixed to both or to neither (see Middleton, Ox the 
Greek Article, iii. 1, 73 3, 6). 
* 9. 6 yap kapmés Tod Gwrds. The walk to which I exhort you 
1s that which becomes children of the light, for etc. 
The Rec. Text. has rvedparos for gwrds, with D° K L, Syr-Pesh., Chrys. 


and most cursives. 

gwrés is the reading of NABD*GP 67?, It. Vulg. Goth. Boh. Arm., 
Origen, Jerome. 

It might be thought possible that ¢wrés had come in from recollection of 
the same word just preceding, but the figure of ‘‘light” governs the whole 
passage, and épya dxapma oxérous, ver. 10, corresponds to kaprds gwréds 
here. Kapzds wvetuaros undoubtedly came in from the parallel, Gal. v. 22, 
where the contrast is with épya oapxés, ver. 19; cf. 17, 18. The variation is 
an important one for the estimate of the character of the authorities that 
support the two readings respectively. 


év rdoy d&yabwouvy Kat Sixatocdvy Kal dAnbeig. “In all (ze. every 
kind of) goodness and righteousness and truth,” the opposites of 
kaxia, dduia, Weddos. ayafwovvy is not found in classical Greek, 
but is used by St. Paul in three other places, viz. Rom. xvi. 14; 
Gal. v. 22; 2 Thess. i. 11. The use of it in the Sept. gives us 
little help. In Eccles., where it occurs several times, it is used for 
“enjoyment.” In Neh. ix. 25, 35, it is used of the goodness of God. 
In Ps. lii. 3 (li. Sept.) it is “good” in general as opposed to “evil” ; 
and so in xxxvili. (xxxvii.) 20. In St. Paul it would seem to mean 
“goodness” in the special sense of benevolence; and thus the 
threefold enumeration here would correspond to that in the 
Gospels: “justice, mercy, and truth,” and to Butler’s “justice, 
truth, and regard to common good” (comp. Rom. v. 7). 

As a metaphor the expression “fruit of the light” cannot be 
called “strictly correct,” as if it referred to the necessity of light for 
the production of fruit, etc. The words “children of light” 
convey no intimation of such a figure, 

10. Soxipdtovtes ti éoti eddpeotov 7G Kupiw. Compare Rom. 
xii. 2, eis TO Soxysdlew Spas to 7d O€Anpa Tod Ocod, 7d dyabdv Kal 
evapeotov Kal TéAcLov. 

Putting to the proof, partly by thought and partly by experience. 
Stier and some others take the words imperatively, supplying éore, 
as Rom. xii. 9-13 and wv. 19, 20; but here between two impera- 
tives this is less natural. 

11. Kat pi cvykouwveite Tors épyors dxdpmois Tod oxdtous, “ Have 
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no fellowship with.” The thought joins on te ver. 7, The verb 
with the dative means (like the simple xowwvetv) to have fellowship 
or partnership with. In the sense, “to have part in a thing,” it 
takes the genitive. dxapmos, for vice has no kapros. Thus 
Jerome: “Vitia in semet ipsa finiuntur et pereunt, virtutes 
frugibus pullulant et redundant.” Sie 

11, 12. paddov Sé kai édéyxere, TA yap Kpudy yiwopeva Ow abtay 
aicxpdv gor: kal héyew. Kpudy yevdueva cannot be merely syn- 
onymous with épya oxérovs, as Harless and Olshausen hold ; 
oxoros and xpvdy are distinct notions, and épya oxdérovs might 
be open offences. Besides, this would make xpud7 quite super- 
fluous. «ai A<yew, “even to mention.” : 

édéyxere is usually taken to mean “reprove.” This seems to 
imply reproof by words; but then the reason assigned seems 
strange ; they are to be reproved, because even to speak of them 
is shameful. If the conjunction had been “although” and not 
“for,” it would be intelligible. Hence some expositors have 
actually supposed that yap here means “although,” which is, of 
course, impossible. Another view that has been taken is “rebuke 
them openly, for to speak of them otherwise is shameful”; but 
this puts too much into A€yev. Bengel’s view is that the words 
assign, not the reason for éA., but the reason of the apostle’s 
speaking indefinitely of the vices, whilst he enumerates the virtues. 
This is forced, and against the emphatic position of xkpud7. Stier’s 
view is that the reproof is to be by the life, not by words: “Ye 
would yourselves be sinning if ye were to name the secret vices” ; 
hence the necessity for walking in the light, that so these deeds 
may be reproved. But St. Paul is not deterred by such scruples 
from speaking plainly of heathen vices when occasion required. 
Harless’ view, that the words are connected with px ovyx., “Do 
not commit these sins, for they are too bad even to mention,” 
assumes that 7a xpud7 yuvdueva simply =7a épya Tod oxdrovs, which 
we have seen is untenable. 

Meyer and Eadie assign as the connexion, “By all means 
reprove them ; and there is the more need of this, for it is a shame 
even to speak of their secret sins.” This seems to leave the 
difficulty unsolved. Barry says: “In such reproof it should be 
remembered that it would be disgraceful ‘even to speak’ in 
detail of the actual ‘things done in secret.” This again 
supposes that ydép assigns a reason for what is not expressed, 
pn: for some qualification of éAéyxere, not at all for édéyxere 
itself. 

There is, however, another meaning of éA¢yyw very common, 
especially when the object is a thing, not a person, and more 
particularly in connexion with derivatives of xpvarw, viz. to expose 
or bring to light. Artemidorus, in his interpretations of dreams, 
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when speaking of those dreams which forebode the revealing of 
secrets, always speaks of 7a xpumra éAéyxeoOau, ¢.g. ii. 36, 7ALos 
aro dvoews eLavaré\Awv 7d KpuTra. éhéyxer TOV AeAnOevat SoKovtvTuv, 
Polybius says: éAé€yxeoOal dacw tas dices tad tay mepioTdcew 
(p. 1382). He opposes to it duoxoreicba (p. 1383). And 
Phavorinus defines ééyxw. 76 kexpuppevov ardmnpa twos eis pds dyw. 
Cf. Aristoph. Zccles. 483. 

So the substantive 6 é\eyxos= proof. The connexion of this 
signification with that of “convict” is obvious. The Ztym. M. 
has édeyxés éorw 6 Ta mpdypata capyvilwy ... 6 yap ad. eis pds 
dye. Ta Tpdypara, 

This appears to be the meaning of the verb in John iii. 20, ov« 
epxeTar pos Td has, iva pa eAeyxXO7 Ta épya airod. Compare in the 
following verse, épxerar mpds 7d Pos, va davepwhy atrod ta épya. 
Compare also 1 Cor. xiv. 22, éAéyyeran id rdvrov . . . Ta KpuTTa 
THS Kapdias adtod havepa yiverat, The occurrence of xpuvd7 here in 
the immediate context suggests that this meaning was present to 
the apostle’s mind. Adopting it, we obtain as the interpretation: 
Have no participation with the works of darkness, nay, rather 
expose them, for the things they do secretly it is a shame even to 
mention ; but all these things when exposed by the light are made 
manifest in their true character. Then follows the reason, not for 
13a, but for the whole exhortation. This édéyxew is not useless, 
for it leads to ¢avepodo far, and so turns oxéros into das. This is 
Soden’s interpretation. A remarkable parallel is John iii. 20, just 
quoted. There also épya are the object, épya whose nature is 
oxéros (ver. 19); and it is the @@s which effects éA\éyxew, ver. 20, 
and qavepotr, ver. 21. 

13. ta 8€ mdvra édXeyxdpeva End Tod dwrds havepodtar may yap 
73 davepotpevoy pas éorr. The difficulty in tracing the connexion 
continues to be felt here. Meyer interprets: But everything 
(=those secret sins) when it is reproved is made manifest by the 
light ; that is, by the light of Christian truth which operates in your 
reproof, it is brought to the light of day in its true moral character ; 
I say, by the light, for—to prove that it can only be by the light— 
whatever is made manifest is light ; it has ceased to have the nature 
of darkness. Assuming, namely, “quod est in effectu (das éore) 
id debet esse in causa (id rod ¢gwrds).” This is adopted by - 
Ellicott. But it is open to serious objection: first, iad tod dwrds 
is not emphatic ; on the contrary, its position is as unemphatic as 
possible; secondly, éAeyxdpeva is on this view not only super- 
fluous but disturbing ; thirdly, the assumption that what is in the 
effect must be in the cause, is much too recondite a principle to be 
silently assumed in such a discourse as this ; and, lastly, this treats 
avéepovpevoy as if it were wepavepwpevov. Meyer, in fact, endeavours 
to obtain, by the help of a hidden metaphysical assumption, the 
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same sense which Eadie and others obtain by taking ¢avepovpevov 
as middle (= AV.). i ‘ 

Ellicott adds, ‘‘ whatever is illumined is light.” But davepow 
does not mean “to illumine,” but to make ¢avepds. It occurs 
nearly fifty times in the N.T. and never = purilew. True, it is 
allied to #as, but not closely, for its nearest connexion is with the 
stem of daivw, viz. dav, which is already far from pas. Again, 
when it is said by Alford (in reply to Eadie’s objection that the 
transformation does not always take place) that, ‘ objectively 
taken, it is universally true: everything shone upon 1s LicHT” 
(whether this tends to condemnation or not depending on 
whether the transformation takes place or not), this surely is just 
what is not true. A dark object shone upon does not become /wx 
(the English word is ambiguous). He adds that the key text is 
John iii. 20, but in orde: to fit this in he interprets “ brought into 
light” as ‘‘ made light.” 

Bengel, followed by Stier, takes davepovmevov as middle, “ quod 
manifestari non refugit; confer mox, éyepar cal avdora” [the 
correct reading is éyeipe]; and on way, “ Abstractum pro concrete 
nam hic sermo jam est de homine ipso, coll. v. seq. propterea.” 

We seem almost driven (with Eadie, after Beza, Calvin, 
Grotius, etc.) to take davepovpevov as middle, in this sense, “ what- 
ever makes manifest is light.” The examples, indeed, of davepotc- 
Ga. as middle, adduced by Eadie, are not quite to the point, viz. 
such as épaveps6y in Mark xvi. 12, where the medial sense is 
much more marked than in the present passage. Bleek thinks it 
necessary to suppose an active sense here, but he proposes to read 
gavepotv rd, Oltramare interprets : “ All the things done in secret, 
when reproved, are brought into open day by the light [which is 
salutary], for whatever is so brought out is light.” _- 

14. Avd héyer. “Wherefore it is said.” It is generally held that 
this formula introduces a quotation from canonical Scripture. 
Here the difficulty arises that this is not a quotation from canon- 
ical Scripture. Jerome admits this, saying, “omnes editiones 
veterum scripturarum ipsaque Hebraeorum volumina eventilans 
nunquam hoc scriptum reperi.” He therefore suggests that it is 
from an apocryphal writing ; not that the apostle accepted such a 
writing as authoritative, but that he quoted it as he has quoted 
Aratus, etc. He, at the same time, mentions others who supposed 
the words to be spoken by the apostle himself under inspiration. 
Many moderns, however, think that the original text is Isa. lx. By 
“ Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lorp is 
risen upon thee,” the words being, it is said, quoted, not verbally, 
but in essence. It would be more correct to say that the resem- 
blance is verbal rather than in essence; for the differences are 
important. The very word 6 Xpiords is fatal to the idea of a 
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quotation. Alford, indeed, says that it is a necessary inference 
from the form of the citation (viz. 6 Xp.) that St. Paul is citing 
the language of prophecy in the light of the fulfilment of prophecy, 
which obviously assumes the point in question. It is said, more- 
over, that no surprise can be felt at finding Christ substituted for 
the Lorp (Jehovah) of the O.T., and the true Israel for Jerusalem. 
True: if the question were of the application of words from the 
O.T., as in 1 Pet. iii. 15, or of interpretation added to the quota- 
tion, as in Rom. xi. 6-8. Moreover, the words here are not 
addressed to the Church (6 xafevdwv), they seem rather addressed 
ither to recent converts or to those who do not yet believe. And, 
further, there is nothing in Isaiah about awaking from sleep or 
arising from the dead (though Alford asserts the contrary) ; nor is 
the idea, “shall give thee light,” at all the same as Isaiah’s, “the 
glory of the Lord has risen upon thee.” 

Hence other commentators find it necessary to suppose a 
reference to other passages either separately or combined with 
this, viz. Isa. ix. 2, xxvi. 19, lii. 1. Such conjectures, in fact, 
refute themselves ; for when the words of a prophet are so com- 
pletely changed, we can no longer speak of a quotation, and déyer 
would be quite out of place. Nor can we overlook the fact that 
the point of the connexion seems to lie in the word émavce.. 

Others have adopted Jerome’s suggestion as to an apocryphal 
source, some even going so far as to suggest the actual name of 
the book, Epiphanius naming the Prophecy of Elijah; George 
Syncellus, a book of Jeremiah ; the margin of Codex G, the Book 
of Enoch. It is hardly sufficient to allege against this view that 
Aéye always introduces a quotation from canonical Scripture. But 
5 Xpiorés is inconsistent with the idea of an O.T. apocryphon, 
and apart from that the whole expression has a Christian - 
stamp. 

Meyer endeavours to reconcile the assertion that A¢ye intro- 
duces a citation from canonical Scripture with the fact that this is 
not such a citation, by the supposition that by a lapse of memory 
the apostle cites an apocryphon as if it were canonical. But was 
St. Paul’s knowledge of the Scriptures so imperfect that he 
did not know, for example, that the promised deliverer is never 
in the O.T. distinctly called 6 Xpurrds ? 

Others conjecture that it may be a saying of Christ Himself 
that is quoted. The use of 6 Xpucrds in the third person is not 
inconsistent with this; nor, again, the fact that St. Paul does not 
elsewhere quote the sayings of Christ. Why might he not do it 
once? But it is impossible to supply 6 Xpwords or ‘Inoots as a 
subject without something to suggest it. It is too forced to meet 
this by taking Pas as the subject. 

The difficulties disappear when we recognise that A¢yet need 
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not be taken to mean 6 @eds A€yet,—an assertion which has been 
shown in iv. 8 to be untenable. It means “it says,” or “‘it 
is said,” and the quotation may probably be from some liturgical 
formula or hymn,—a supposition with which its rhythmical char- 
acter agrees very well. That the words were suggested originally 
by Isa, Ix. 1 may be admitted. ‘Theodoret mentions this opinion : 
twes b€ TOV EppnverTOV €pacay TrevpaTLKHS yapiTos afwhévTas TLVas 
Warpovs ovyypdya, referring to 1 Cor. xiv. 26. He seems to 
have taken this from Severianus (Cramer, vi. 197), who concludes : 
djAov ody Gre év Evi ToUTwY TOV TVEvpaTiKOV YaApav Aro mporevxav 
exelTo TOTO O éuvypovevoey (compare also Origen in the Caéena, 
i.), Stier adopts a similar view, but endeavours to save the sup- 
posed limitation of the use of Aéye by saying that in the Church 
the Spirit speaks. As there are in the Church prophets and pro- 
phetic speakers and poets, so there are liturgical expressions and 
hymns which are holy words. Comparing vv. 18, 19, Col. iii. 16, 
it may be said that the apostle is here giving us an example of this 
self-admonition by new spiritual songs. 

The view that the words are from a liturgical source is adopted 
by Barry, Ewald, Braune, v. Soden, the last-mentioned suggesting 
(after some older writers) that they may have been used in the 
reception after baptism. Compare 1 Tim. iii. 16, which is not 
improbably supposed to have a similar source. 

éyetpe is the reading of a decisive preponderance of authorities, § A BD 
GKLP, apparently all uncials, éyecpac being found only in cursives. In the 
other places where the word occurs (Matt. ix. 5; Mark ii. 9, 11, iii. 25 
v. 413 Luke v. 23; John v. 8), &yeipe is likewise supported by preponderant 
authority, a third variation éyelpoy occurring in some places. Fritzsche on 
Mark ii. 9 has ably defended the propriety of &yeepe, which is not to be 
understood either as active for middle or as if ceavrév were understood, but 
as a ‘formula excitandi,” “‘Up!” like dye, érevye (Eurip.. Ovest. 789). So 
in Eurip. /ph. Aud. 624, yep’ dderPis ef’ duevacov edruyas; and Aristoph. 
Ran. 340, &yepe proyéas Aapmddas ev xepol . . . tiwdoowv. This use 
is limited to the single form @yeipe. éyeipat, says Fritzsche, would mean 
““excita mihi aliquem.” 

avdora for dvdornf=Acts xii. 7. This short form is ‘also found in 


Theocritus and Menander. Compare xard8a, Mark xv. 30 (in some MSS. 
including A C), and dvdBa, Apoc. iv. 1. 


_ kal émupatcer cou 6 Xpiotds, eridavorer from eripatoxw, which 
is found several times in Job (Sept.) ; D* de and-MSS. mentioned 
by Chrysostom and by Jerome read érupatces rod Xpucror. 
Jerome (quoted by Tisch.) relates that he heard some one disput- 
ing in the church, in order to please the people with something 
new, saying that this was said with reference to Adam, who was 
buried on Calvary, and that when the Lord on the Cross hung 
above his grave, the prophecy was fulfilled, “Rise Adam, who 
sleepest, and rise from the dead and Christ shall touch thec, 
emupatoe,” ze, that by the touch of Christ’s body and blood he 
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should be brought to life. This story probably indicates how this 
reading arose. 

15-21. General exhortation to regulate their conduct with wis- 
dom, to make their market of the opportunity, and, avoiding riotous 
indulgence, to express their joy and thankfulness in spiritual songs. 

15. Bdéere ody dxptBds THs wepiTartette. 

This is the reading of §* B 17 and some other mss., Origen, and prob- 
ably Chrys. But és d«pBds, 8° ADGKLP, with most mss., Vulg. 
Syr. (both) Arm., Theodoret, Jerome, etc. Chrysostom has dxpiB&s mas in 
text and comment, but in the latter més dxpi8ds occurs presently after, also 
Brérere was mepurareire. As mas dxp. is the common later reading, it is 
probable that its occurrence in the second place in the comm. is due to a 
copyist of Chrys. The variation in the original text may have arisen from an 
accidental omission of mds after -Bds (it is actually om. in Eth.), it being 
there inserted in the wrong place. In Eadie’s comment. ed. 2, mas is 
similarly om. 


ody is resumptive, “to return to our exhortation.” Some, how- 
ever, regard this as an inference from what immediately precedes, 
viz. “since ye are enlightened by Christ” (Ewald, Braune) ; but as 
the substance of the exhortation is clearly the same as in vv. 8-10, 
it is unnecessary to look on this as an inference from ver. 14. 
Harless follows Calvin, who says: “Si aliorum discutere tenebras 
fideles debent fulgore suo, quanto minus caecutire debent in pro- 
prio vitae instituto?” But this would seem to require an 
emphatic airoi. 

On dxpiBas compare Acts xxvi. 5, Kara Ty axpiBeorarnv 
aipecw. As mepuraretre is a fact, the indicative is correctly used, 
and is exactly parallel to 1 Cor. iii. 11, €xaoros Bderérw més 
émouxodopet, Most commentators expound the other reading. 
Fritzsche’s view of this has been generally adopted (Upuscuda, p. 
209 n.), viz. that dxp. ep. = “tanquam ad regulam et amussim vitam 
dirigere,” the whole meaning és To dkpiBas épyaceobe = “ videte 
quomodo circumspecte vivatis h. e. quomodo illud efficiatis, ut 
provide vivatis.” He exposes the fallacy of Winer’s contention 
(subsequently abandoned), that the words were a concise expression 
for Bdérere TOs wepuTareire, Set SE tas axpiBds mepuratrev. He 
thinks the reading dxpiBas was was a correction on the part of 
those who, being familiar with ax. Pdérew, cidévat, etc., were 
offended with dxp. wepirareiv, which is, he says, most suitable to 
this place. US hme 

pa) ds doopo, explaining és, and so dependent, like it, on 
Bdérere, hence the subjective negation (Winer, § 55. 1). Then 
mepurarovytes need not be supplied.: 

16. éfayopaldpevor Tov kaipév. “Seizing the opportunity,” 
“making your market to the full from the opportunity of this life” 
(Ramsay, St. Paul as Traveler, etc., p. 149). The same expres- 
sion is used in Col, iv. 5 with special reference to conduct 
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towards those outside the Church, év codig wepurareire pos TOUS 
éw. tov. éay. Lit. “buying up for yourselves,” ef being intens- 
ive, and corresponding to our “up.” Kaupov tpeis ayopacere OCCUTS 
Dan. ii. 8, but in a different sense, viz. “ wish to gain time.” More 
parallel as to sense is xepdovtéov 76 mapov, Antonin. Vl. 26. 
e€ayopdtw, in the sense “buy up,” is found in Polyb. iil. 42. 2, 
eEnyopace map avrav Ta TE povoévAa mAota mavta, K.7.A, In Mart. 
Polye. 2 it has the wholly different sense: “buy off,” 61a puds apas 
! rnv aidvov Kddaow eayopaldmevot, Chrysostom says the expres- 
sion is obscure, and he illustrates it by the case of robbers entering 
a rich man’s house to kill him, and when he gives much to purchase 
his life, we say that he ééyydpacev éautdv. So, he proceeds, “ thou 
, hast a great house, and true faith ; they come on thee to take all ; 
give whatever one asks, only save 7d xepdAavoy, that is THv mot.” 
This completely ignores rév xoipdv. Oecum. is more to the point: 
5 x. otk éeorw fywv BéBouos .. . aydpacov ody abrov Kal mroinoov 
i8iov. So Theodore Mops., and so Severianus in Catena, adding 
that “the present opportunity dSovAever tots rovnpots, buy it up, 
therefore, so as to use it for piety.” But it is futile to press the 
idea of “purchasing,” or the force of ég, so as to inquire from 
whom the opportunity is to be bought, as “from evil men” 
(Bengel, cf. Sevérianus, above), “the devil,” Calvin ; or what price 
is to be paid (ra wavra, Chrys.). The price is the pains and effort 
required. 

drt at spépar wovnpai eiow. So that it is the more necessary tov 
kapov eay. The moments for sowing on receptive soil in such 
evil days being few, seize them when they offer themselves. 
movnpat is “morally evil,” not ‘‘distressful” (Beza, Hammond, 
etc.),—an idea foreign to the context, which contrasts the walk of 
the Christians with that of the heathen. 

17. 8d todto. Viz. because it is necessary to walk axpiBds. 
ei yap éoecbe addpoves axpiBOs od mepirarycere, Schol. ap. Cat. Not 
“because the days are evil,” which was only mentioned in support 
of efay. Tov Katpor. 

py) ylvec8e apoves. “Do not show yourselves senseless.” 
ippwv differs from dodges as referring rather to imprudence or folly 
In action. 

G\NG auviere. So SN ABP 17, 67%, etc. Rec. has ovveévres, 
with D°E KL and most mss., It. Vulg. Syr-Pesh.; while D*G 
have ovviovres, which Meyer, with little reason, prefers as the less 
usual form. 

Somewhat stronger than ywooxere, “understand.” ti 7d 
O€Anpa, cf. ver. 10. 

18. kai py peOdoxecOe oivw. «at marks a transition from the 
general to the particular, as in etrare roils pabytais abrod Kal To 
Weérpw, Mark xvi. 7; maca 4 “Iovdaia ydpa, «al of ‘TeporoAvpirat, 
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Mark i. 5. Fritzsche, in the latter place, remarks that xa/ in these 
instances is not = “imprimis,” but “‘scriptores rem singularem jam 
comprehensam communiori propterea insuper adjiciunt copulae 
adjumento, quod illam tanquam gravem impensius inculcatam 
volunt lectori.” 

It is out of the question to suppose any reference here to such 
abuses as are mentioned in 1 Cor. xi., which would have called for 
a more explicit censure. 

ev @ éorw dowria, ev 6, not olive, but peboxerbar oive. 
aowria, “a word in which heathen ethics said much more than 
they intended or ktiew,” Trench. It is the character of the 
dowros “ perditus,” thus defined by Aristotle: rods axpateis Kal eis 
axoAaciay Saravypods aowrous kadotpev (Eth. ic. iv. 1). In 
classical authors the adjective varies in sense between “lost” and 
“prodigal,” the latter, “qui servare nequit,” being the more 
common. The substantive occurs also Tit. i. 6; 1 Pet. iv. ae 
and the adverb Luke xv. 13, where see note. The Vulg. renders 
by “luxuria, luxuriose,” words which in later Latin acquired the 
sense of profligate living. In medizeval Latin “luxuria” = “ lascivi- 
ousness.” But the meaning in the N.T. is clearly “ dissoluteness.” 
The remark of Clem. Alex., 76 doworov rijs wébys Sid THS aowrias 
aiviEdwevos, was natural to a Christian writer accustomed to the 
technical use of o@fewv, but no such idea seems implied in the use 
of the word in N.T. dowros is not derived from odfw, but from 
oow (Hom. JZ. ix. 393, 424, 681). 

GAAG wAnpodcbe’ év mvedpat. The antithesis is not directly 
between oftvos and zvetua, as the order of the words shows, but 
between the two states. Meyer remarks that the imperative 
passive is explained by the possibility of resistance ; but what other 
form could be employed? The signification is middle, for they 
must co-operate. ‘The present tense cannot very well be expressed 
in the English rendering; “be filled” is after all better than 
“become filled,” which would suggest that the filling had yet to 
begin. év avevyare is usually understood of the Holy Spirit, & 
being instrumental (Meyer), or both instrumental and expressing 
the content of the filling (Ellicott, Macpherson, a/). But the use 
of év with 7Aypdw to express the content with which a thing is filled 
would be quite unexampled. Phil. iv. 19 is not parallel (Ellicott 
admits it to be doubtful) ; still less Col. ii. 10, iv. 12 (where, more- 
over, the true reading is wexAypogopypévor). Plutarch’s érerArjpwro 
év paxapiornte (Plac. Phil. i. 7. 9) is not parallel; the words there 
(which are used of the Deity) mean “is complete in blessedness,” 
the alternative being “something is wanting to Him.” Meyer, 
indeed, says that as St. Paul uses genitive, dative, and accusative 
(Col. i. 9) with wAypéw, we cannot be surprised at his using év,—a 
singular argument. The genitive and dative are both classical ; the 

IK 
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accusative in Col. i. 9 is not accusative of material. But such 
variety in no way justifies the use of ev, the meaning of which 1s 
wholly unsuitable to the idea “ filled with.” The nearest approach 
to this would be the instrumental sense (adopted by Meyer, @/., in 
i. 23). Where the material is only regarded as. the means of 
making full, it may conceivably be spoken of as an instrument ; but 
this would require the agent to be expressed, and, besides, would 
be quite inappropriate to the Holy Spirit. For these reasons the 
rendering mentioned in the margin RV. (Braune’s also) is not to 
be hastily rejected. “‘ Be filled in spirit,” not in your carnal part, 
but in your spiritual. Alford attempts to ‘combine both ideas, 
“let this be the region in, and the ingredient with which you are 
filled,” avedya being the Christian’s “own spirit dwelt in and 
informed by the Holy Spirit of God.” This seems an impossible 
combination, or rather confusion of two distinct ideas. Macpher- 
son, in order to secure a contrast between the “stimulation of 
much wine and the stimulation of a large measure of the Spirit,” 
represents the apostle as saying, “conduct yourselves like those 
that are possessed, but see to it that the influence constraining 
you is that of the Holy Spirit.” It is hardly too much to say that 
this is a veductio ad absurdum of the supposed antithesis. There 
is nothing about excitement, nor does St. Paul anywhere sanction 
such conduct. 

19. Aadodvtes Eaurois. On éavrois=dAAnAars, see iv. 32. Not 
“to yourselves,” AV.; “meditantes vobiscum,” Michaelis. Com- 
pare Pliny’s description, ‘carmen Christo quasi Deo dicere secum 
invicem” (éavrots) (Epp. x. 97). But the reference cannot be 
specially to religious services, as the context shows; cf. Col. 
ili, 16. : 

Padpots kal dpvors Kal wSais mveupatixais = Col. iii, 16, except 
that the copulas are there wanting. The distinction between these 
words is not quite agreed upon. waApéds from Wade, primarily 
the plucking of the strings, is used by classical authors to mean 
the sound of the harp, and hence any strain of music. The Schol. 
on Aristoph. Aves, 218, says: WaApds Kupiws, 6 THs KLOdpas 7XOS. 
Cyrilli Zex. and Basil on Ps. xxix. define it: Adyos povoikds, dray 
cipvOpws Kata. TOUS GppoviKovs Adyous pds TO Gpyavov Kpoverar, And 
to the same effect Greg. Nyss. It occurs frequently in the Sept., 
not always of sacred music, e.g. 1 Sam. xvi. 18 of young David, 
ciddra Tov WaAdpor, t.e. playing on the harp. 

vuvos is properly a song of praise of some god or hero. 
Arrian says: tpuvor pev és tors Oeovs rorotvrat, éxawwor Sé és avOpa- 
mous (Lxped. Alex. iv. 11. 3). Augustine’s definition is well 
known: “ Oportet ut, si sit hymnus, habeat haec tria, et laudem, 
et Dei, et canticum.” Hence tuvetv, to praise by a hymn. 

won, from deidw, gdw, seems to have originally meant any kind 
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of song, but was specially used of lyric poetry. It is frequently 
used in Sept. (Ex. xv. x; Deut. xxxi, 19-22; Judg. v. 1, 12, etc.). 


mvevpariKais is omitted by Bde, and bracketed by Lachmann. Not only 
is it attested by superabundant authority, but it seems essential as a further 
definition of the preceding word or words. Probably it is to be taken (as by 
Hofmann and Soden) with all three. év is prefixed to Yaduois in B P 17 
67", Vulg., Jerome, and admitted to the margin by WH. After mvevy. A 
adds év xdpert, clearly from Col. iii. 16. 


GSovtes kal Wdddovres TH KapSia Spav 7 Kupto, 
Rec. has év before 79 «., with KL most mss., Syr-Harcl. Arm., while 
Lachm. reads év rats xapdlas, with NADG P, It. Vulg. Boh. Syr-Pesh. 
Harcl. mg. But X* B have the singular without év, and so Origen. In 


Col. iii. 16 all MSS. have é», and most MSS. and Vss. the plural, DDK L 
reading the singular. 


Chrysostom interprets & rj xapdia as meaning “heartily or 
sincerely”; pera ovvécews mpooéxovres, t.¢, from the heart, not 
merely with the mouth. But this would be é& THs Kapdtas without 
bpov, : 

20. edxapiorodvres mdvtote Smép mévtwv. “Even,” says Chrysos- 
tom, “if it be disease or poverty. It is nothing great or wonderful 
if when prosperous you give thanks. What is sought is that when 
in affliction you do so. Nay, why speak of afflictions here? we 
must thank God for hell,” explaining that we who attend are much 
benefited by the fear of hell, which is placed as a bridle upon us: 
a profoundly selfish view, to which he was no doubt led only by 
the wish to give the fullest meaning to zdvruv. Jerome is more 
sober: “Christianorum virtus est, etiam in his quae adversa 
putantur, referre gratias creatori.” But St. Paul is not specially 
referring to adversity ; on the contrary, the context shows that 
what he had particularly in his mind was occasion of rejoicing. 
Theodoret, however, takes wdvrwy as masc., that we must thank 
God for others who have received Divine blessing. But there is 
nothing in the context to favour this. 

év dvépatt tod Kupiou tpav “Inood Xpuctod. When I speak of 
doing something in the name of another, this may mean either 
that I do it as representing him, that is, by his authority, or if the 
action is entirely my own, that I place its significance only in its 
reference to him. When an apostle commands in the name of 
Christ, this is in the former sense ; when I pray or give thanks in 
the same name, it is as His disciple and dependent on Him. 

T) Oe kal Natpi, see i. 3. There is no need to refer marpt 
here to (hrist; the article rather leads to the sense, “ God, who is 
also the Father,” namely, of us. 

21. brotacodpevor dAAHAots ev PSBw XproTod. 

Xpiocrod with NA BLP, Vulg. Syr. (both) Boh. etc. Ocod of Rec. is in 
most cursives, and D has Xpicrod/Ino00; G, Inood Xpisrod. As poBos Xpirrod 
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is not found elsewhere, copyists naturally wrote $éfos @co, which was 
familiar. 

“In the fear of Christ,” ae. with reference for Him as the 
guiding motive. eee 

“Submitting yourselves.” The connexion of this with the preced- 
ing seems rather loose. Ellicott says: “the first thre2 [clauses] 
name three duties, more or less specially in regard to God, the 
- last a comprehensive moral duty in regard to man,” suggested by 
the thought of the humble and loving spirit which is the principle 
of edxapioria. This does not meet the difficulty of the connexion. 
Alford refers back to pi peOvox., “not blustering, but being sub- 
ject,” and Eadie is inclined to the same view ; but this is forced, 
and requires us to interpolate something which is not indicated by 
anything in the text. Much the same may be said of Findlay’s 
view. He illustrates by reference to the confusion in the Church 
meetings in the Corinthian Church (1 Cor. xiv. 26-34), “when he 
urges the Asian Christians to seek the full inspiration of the 
Spirit, and to give free utterance in song to the impulses of their 
new life, he adds this word of caution.” This supplies too much, 
and besides, éroracadmevor would be an unsuitable word to express 
such readiness to give way in the matter of prophesying as St. 
Paul directs in 1 Cor. Bloomfield, taking a similar view, supposes 
that what is insisted on is subordination to a leading authority. 
This preserves the sense of izor., but not of dAAjAos. Blaikie 
refers back to ver. 15. 

In considering the connexion it must be borne in mind that 
tmordcoeoGe in the next verse is in all probability not genuine, so 
that the verb has to be supplied from timroraccopevor. There is 
therefore no break between vv. 21 and 22. Further, the whole 
following section, which is not a mere digression, depends on the 
thought expressed in this clause of which it is a development. To 
suppose a direct connexion with wAypodebe év wv. does not yield a 
suitable sense. The connexion with the preceding context is, in 
fact, only in form, that with what follows is in substance. From 
iv. 32 we have a series of precepts expressed in imperatives and 
participles depending on yiveoOe, repurareire ; Soxialovres, e€ayopa- 
Couevor, AaAovvres. Ver. 18 interrupts the series by a direct im- 
perative, as in vv. 3ff., 12 ff. St. Paul elsewhere (Rom. xii. 9) 
carries on in participles a series of precepts begun in a different 
construction, dmootvyotwvres 7d wovnpdv, «.7.A. It is therefore 
quite natural that here, where the participles AaAodrres, edyap., 
though not put for imperatives, yet from their connexion involve 
a command, he should make the transition to the new section 
easy by continuing to use the participle. Comp. 1 Pet. ii. 18, 
iii. t. Meyer admits that it is no objection to this that in what 
follows we have only the idragis of the wives, while the tzaxoy of 
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the children and servants in ch. vi. cannot be connected with 
broracc.; for in classical writers also, after the prefixing of such 
absolute nominatives which refer collectively to the whole, often 
the discourse passes over to one part only. But he thinks that 
in that case ai yuvaixes would necessarily have a special verb cor- 
relative with tor. It is not easy to see the force of this. 

22-83. Special injunctions to husbands and wives. Wives to be 
subject to their husbands, husbands to love their wives. This rela- 
tionship 1s illustrated by that of Christ and the Church. As Christ 
as the Head of the Church, which ts subject to Christ, so the husband 
ts the head of the wife, who is to be subject to the husband ; and 
Christ’s love for the Church is to be the pattern of the man’s love 
Jor his wife. The analogy, indeed, ts not perfect, for Christ ts not 
only the Head of the Church which is His body, but is also the 
Saviour of tt; but this does not affect the purpose of the comparison 
here. 

22. al yuvatkes Tots iSlors dv8pdow ws TH Kupiw. So without a 
verb B, Clement (when citing vv. 21-25), Jerome’s Greek MSS. His 
note is, ‘ Hoc quod in Latinis exemplaribus additum est: sudditae 
sint, in Graecis Codd. non habetur.” izoraccécOwoav is added 
after dvdpaow in NAP 17 a@/, Vulg. Goth. Arm. Boh. etc., and 
Clement (when citing ver. 22 only). troracocoe in KL most 
mss., Syr. (both), Chrys. D G also have imordooeo6e, but after 
yevaixes. Lachmann adopted troraccécOwoay, but later critical 
editors read without the verb. The testimony of Jercine, who 
knew of no Greek MSS. with the verb, is very important. No 
reason can be imagined for its omission if it had been in the text 
originally, whereas the reason for its insertion is obvious, and was 
stated even by Erasmus: “adjectum, ut apparet, quo et sensus 
sit lucidior, et capitulum hoc separatim legi queat, si res ita 
postulet.” The latter reason is particularly to be noted. The 
diversity in the MSS. which have the verb is also of weight. The 
shorter reading agrees well with the succinct style of St. Paul in 
his practical admonitions. 

idéous is more than a mere possessive, yet does not imply an 
antithesis to “other men”; it seems rather to emphasise the rela- 
tionship, as in the passage quoted from Stobaeus by Harless (ori. 
p. 22): Oeavd 4 Uvoayopixy pirdcogos épwrnfetoa ti rparov «in 
yovaikt 7076 die, épy, dperxew dvdpi, Compare also Acta Thomae, 
p. 24 (ed. Thilo): odrws ef ds rodtv xpdvov cvpPidcaca 74 idiw avdpi. 
That the word was not required to prevent misconception of 
dv8pdox is shown by its absence in the parallel, Col. iii. 18. 

os 76 Kvupiw, not “as to their lord,” which would have been 
expressed in the plural, but “as to the Lord Christ,” “as” not 
meaning in the same manner as, but expressing the view they are 
to take of their submission ; compare vi. 6, 7. ‘‘ Sudjectio quae ak 
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uxofe praestatur viro simul praestatur ipsi Domino, Christo,” 
Bengel. So Chrysostom: érav treixys 7G dvdpi, ds TO Kupip 
dovrcvouca yyov reiVeoGat. 

23. dru dujp éott Kepad} THs yuvoukds. Assigns the reason of 
és t@ Kupéw. The article before évjp in Rec. has no uncial 
authority in its favour. ‘A husband is head of his wife.” 

js kai, “as also.” Compare 1 Cor. xi. 3, mavros dvdpos 77 
kepary 5 Xprords or, kepadiy S& yuvarxds 6 dip, Kepadry dé Tod 
Xpiorod 6 Ocds. 

5 Xpiords Kehadh Tis éxkAnolas aitds cwrip Tod odpatos. 

Rec. has cal airés éore o., with N°D’°K LP most mss., Syr. (both) 
Arm. But the shorter reading is that of NX*ABD*G, Vulg. The added 
words are an obvious gloss. Boh. has éore without «al, and Aeth. cal with- 
out éort. 

The apostle having compared the headship of the husband to 
that of Christ, could not fail to think how imperfect the analogy 
was; he therefore emphatically calls attention to the point of 
difference ; as if he would say : ‘‘ A man is the head of his wife, even 
as Christ also is head of the Church, although there is a vast 
difference, since He is Himself the Saviour of the body, of which 
He is the head; but notwithstanding this difference,” etc. Calvin 
already proposed this view: ‘‘ Habet quidem id peculiare Christus, 
quod est servator ecclesiae ; nihilominus sciant mulieres, sibi maritos 
praeesse, Christi exemplo, utcunque pari gratia non polleant.” So 
Bengel concisely: “Vir autem non est servator uxoris; in eo 
Christus excellit; hinc sed sequitur.” Chrys. Theoph. and 
Oecum., however, interpret this clause as equally applicable to 
the husband. kal yap 7) xefady Tod cdparos cwrnpia éotiv, Chrys. 
And more fully Theoph.: dozep cal 6 Xpiords tips éxxAnotas dv 
kedady, mpovocirar aitys kat ower’ ovtw toivuy Kal 6 dvyp, cwryp TOU 
THpatos adrod, TovTéct. THS yuvaikds. TOs obv OdK Sdethear trordo- 
ceobar TH Keparp Td cdua, TH mpovoovpery Kal owlovon. So 
Hammond and many others. But airés cannot refer to any 
subject but that which immediately precedes, viz. 6 Xpuords. 
Moreover, to use odua without some qualification for the wife 
would be unintelligible; nor is cwrjp ever used in the N.T. 
except of Christ or God. 

24, GAA ds A ExkAnola Swordocerat TH Xptore, obtws Kal at 
yuvatkes Tots dvdpdow. There is much difference of opinion as to 
the force to be assigned to éAAd. Olshausen takes it as intro- 
ducing the proof drawn from what precedes; and similarly De 
Wette, “ But (aber) if the man is your head,” a sense which éAAd 

’ 3 
(which is not=éé) never has, Eadie gives the word “an anti- 
thetic reference,” such as éAAd sometimes has after an implied 
negative. He interprets: “do not disallow the marital headship, 
for it is a divine institution,—déAAd,—but,” etc. He refers for 
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this use of é\Ad to Luke vii. 7 ; John vii. 49 ; Rom. iii. 31, viii. 37; 
1 Cor. vi. 8,1x.12. The fact that in most of these cases we might 
not incorrectly render “‘ Nay,” or ‘Nay, on the contrary,” shows 
how unlike the present passage they are. Nor are 2 Cor. viii. 7, 
xii, 4; I Tim. 1. 15, 16, or the other passages which he cites, at 
all parallel ; and the negative to which he supposes daAAd to refer 
(“do not disallow,” etc.) is not even hinted at in the text. His 
objection to the interpretation here adopted is that it sounds like 
atruism. MHarless and others take ad to be simply resumptive ; 
but the main thought has not been interrupted, and there is no 
reason for rejecting its adversative force. Hofmann, like Eadie, 
reads into the text an objection which dda repels, “but even 
where the husband is not this (namely, a owrjjp rot o., making 
happy his wife, as Christ the Church), yet,” etc. The view here 
preferred is adopted by Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Braune, Moule, etc. 

év wavti. It is presupposed that the authority of the husband 
is in accordance with their relation as corresponding to that of 
Christ to the Church. “das etoeBéou vopolerav mpoordbeKe 7d ev 
mav7t,” Theodoret. 


omep of the Rec. is.the reading of D°KL and most mss. ; but ds, 
NAD*GP 17 67’ etc. (B omits.) 

ldtos is prefixed to dvépdow by AD°K LP, Vss., but om. by §BD*G 
17 677, It has clearly been introduced from ver. 22. 


25. ot dvdpes, dyaTGte Tas yuvatkas. 


Rec. adds éavréy, with DKL, Syr. etc.; but SAB 17, Clem. (when 
giving the whole passage) omit. G adds bpav. 
kaQds kal 6 Xpiotés, x.7.A. “Si omnia rhetorum argumenta in 
unum conjicias, non tam persuaseris conjugibus dilectionem 
mutuam quam hic Paulus” (Bugenhagen). Meyer also well 
observes: “It is impossible to conceive a more lofty, more ideal 
regulation of married life, and yet flowing immediately from the 
living depth of the Christian consciousness, and, therefore, capable 
of practicable application to all concrete relations.” Chrysostom’s 
comment is very fine: “‘ Hast thou seen the measure of obedience? 
hear also the measure of love. Wouldst thou that thy wife should 
obey thee as the Church doth Christ? have care thyself for her, as 
Christ for the Church; and if it should be needful that thou 
shouldest give thy life for her, or be cut to pieces a thousand times, 
or endure anything whatever, refuse it not; yea, if thou hast 
suffered this thou hast not done what Christ did, for thou doest 
this for one to whom thou wert already united, but He for her who 
rejected Him and hated Him . . . He brought her to His feet by . 
His great care, not by threats nor fear nor any such thing; so do 
thou conduct thyself towards thy wife.” 
26. iva abthy dyidon Kabapicas TH AouTp@ Tod datos év fiypare. 
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‘The immediate purpose of éavrov mapéduxer, ver. 25. ayiacn is 
clearly not to be limited to “consecration” ; it includes the actual 
sanctification or infusion of holiness. It is the positive side, 
kaGapicas expressing the negative, the purification from her former 
sins. But as the remoter object is wa rapactyoy, the ceremonial 
idea of éyaew appears to be the prominent one here. Logically, 
kabapifew precedes dyialev, chronologically they are coincident ; 
cf. 1 Cor. vi. 11, dAAA amredovoacbe, GAAA yyacbytre. The tense 
of xafapioas by no means requires the translation “after He had 
purified ” (cf. 1. 9), which would probably have been expressed by 
a passive participle agreeing with airjv, indeed xabapi~wy would 
have been quite inappropriate. 

TG AouTpd r. ¥. “ By the bath of water,” distinctly referring to 
baptism, and probably with an allusion in Aovrpe to the usual bath 
of the bride before the marriage; the figure in the immediate 
context being that of marriage. ~ 

ev pyyart, The first question is as to the connexion. By 
Augustine the phrase is supposed to qualify 7@ Aourpd rod %6., 
“accedit verbum ad elementum et fit sacramentum.” 

But as the combination is strange, and neither 7d Aovrpdév nor 
76 véwp can form with év fare a single notion (like 4 riotis é 
Xp.), this would require the article to be repeated. The interpre- 
tation, “the bath resting on a command” (Storr, Peile, Klépper), 
would require év 6. Xpucrot. Meyer, following Jerome, connects 
the words with dyacoy, “having purified with the bath of water, 
may sanctify her by the word.” The order of the words is strongly 
against this, and, besides, we should expect some addition to 
xalap., which should suggest the spiritual signification of “ purify- 
ing with water.” 

It is therefore best connected with xafapicas. But as to the 
meaning? Alford, Eadie, Ellicott, Meyer take pyya to mean the 
gospel or preached word taught preliminary to baptism. pypa is, 
no doubt, used in this sense (not in Acts x. 37 but) Rom. x. 17, 
pio. Xpiorod ; but there it is defined by Xpicro%, as in ver. 8 by 
THs miorews ; indeed, pjya is there used, not because of any special 
appropriateness, but for the sake of the quotation. Elsewhere we 
_ have pijya @cod, Eph. vi. 17. It is far, indeed, from being correct 
to say that “the gospel” is “the usual meaning of the Greek 
term,” as Eadie states, referring, in addition to the passages 
mentioned above, to Heb. vi. 5 (where the words are @coo pjpa) : 
Acts X. 44, 4 pjpora raira: xi. 14, AaAjoe pypara mpds ce. In 
these last two places it is obvious that pyjpara, means simply 
“words ” or “sayings,” as in Acts xxvi. 2 5, where St. Paul says of 
his speech before Festus, dAnOeas kai Twopporivys pyyara daopbey- 
yorar. See also Acts ii. 14, évwricace ro pyyard pov. Needless 
to say that pijua is used of single sayings very frequently. There 
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may be even zrovnpov pjya or épyov pia (not to mention cases where 
pfjya is used for “a thing mentioned”: see on Luke i. 65). That 
the word is most frequently used, not to signify a Divine or sacred 
saying, but where the connexion implies such a saying, is simply a 
result of the fact that there was little occasion (in the Epp. none) 
to refer to other fjpara. There is no example of f7jya by itself 
meaning “the gospel” or anything like this. Had it the article 
here, indeed, there would be good reason for maintaining this 
interpretation. 

The Greek commentators understand fjya of the formula of 
baptism. otw; says Chrysostom, é évéyat rod Tarpés cal tod 
Yiot cai rob dyiov IIvevparos. It is true, as Estius remarks, that 
if this were the sense we should expect xat fijparos; and Harless 
adds that these definite words could hardly be referred to except 
with the article, 76 pjyort. But although “of water and fjpya” 
might, perhaps, have been expected, év is quite admissible; com- 
pare év érayyeXig, vi. 2, The objections from the absence of the 
article, and from the fact that 67a has not elsewhere this meaning, 
fall to the ground when we consider that it is not alleged or sup- 
posed that pijya of itself means the formula of baptism ; it retains 
its indefinite meaning, and it is only the connexion with the refer- 
ence to baptism in the preceding words that defines what pia is 
intended. So Soden. Moule renders, “attended by, or condi- 
tioned by, an utterance,” which would agree well with this inter- 
pretation. He explains it as “the revelation of salvation embodied 
in the name of the Father, the Son, and Holy Ghost.” Macpher- 
son, denies the reference to baptism, and thinks it more natural to 
speak of the cleansing as effected by the bathing (“‘ washing,” AV.) 
rather than in the bath, especially as “of water” is added. “The 
reference is most probably to the bath of the bride before mar- 
riage.” Yes, such a reference there is; but what is it which the 
reader is expected to compare with the bridal bath? As there is 
no particle of comparison, the words imply that there is a Aodrpov 
vdatos, which is compared to the bath. And surely baptism could 
not fail to be suggested by these words to the original readers. 
As to Aovrpév, besides the meaning “water for bathing,” it has the 
two senses of the English “bath,” viz. the place for bathing and 
the action ; but it does not mean “ washing.” 

27. iva mapaction attés éaut@, k.t.A. The remoter object of 
mapéOwxey depending on dytdoy, etc. The verb is used, as in 
2 Cor. xi. 2, of the presentation of the bride to the bridegroom, 
maplevov ayviv tapacTioat.T® Xpiord. The interpretation, “ present 
as an offering” (Harless), is opposed to the context as well as 
inconsistent with éavrd. airds is the correct reading, and 
emphasises the fact that it is Christ who, as He gave Himself to 
sanctify the Church, also presents her to Himself. ‘This presenta- 
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tion is not complete in this life, yet Bengel correctly says: “id 
valet suo modo jam de hac vita.” , 

airds is the reading of § AB D*GL, Vulg. Syr-Harcl. etc. The Rec. 
has atriv, with D° K most mss., Syr-Pesh., Chrys. The latter is the read- 
ing which would most readily occur to the copyist ; no copyist would be 
likely to depart from it if he had it before him, but aérés has a peculiar 
emphasis, 

evBSofov Thy éxxAnolay. The tertiary predicate évdofor is placed 
with emphasis before its substantive. Not “a glorious Church,” 
but “the Church, glorious,” “that Hé might present the Church 
to Himself, glorious.” i. ; 

py 2xoucav omidov. oidos, which also occurs 2 Pet. il. 13, 1s a 
word of later Greek (Plutarch, etc.) for xyAis; domAos occurs four 
times in N.T. 

&\W’ iva f. Changed structure, as if iva px éxy had preceded ; 
compare ver. 33. 

28. odtws is connected by Estius and Alford with és following : 
“So... as.” This is not forbidden by grammatical considera- 
tions ; for in spite of Hermann’s rule, that the force of ovrws is “ut 
eo confirmentur praccedentia,” it is used with reference to what 
follows, introduced by és or éozep, both in classical writers and in 
N.T. Compare rots ottws érictapévous eimeiv ds ovddels av dAAos 
divauto (Isocr. ap. Rost and Palm. éorw ydp ovtws domep otros 
éweéret, Soph. Trach. 475, is not a good instance, for ovrws may 
very well be referred to what precedes). And in N.T..1 Cor. 
lil, 15, ovrw Oe cis dud wupds: cf. iv. 1. But in such cases ovrws has 
some emphasis on it, and apart from that it yields a better sense 
here to take ovrws as referring to the preceding statement of ' 
Christ’s love for the Church. ‘Even so ought husbands. . .” 
If xaé is read before of dvdpes, as Treg. WH. and RV., the latter 
view is alone possible. 

The position of épelAovow varies in the MSS. s>K L 17 and most have 
it before of dvdpes, AD GP after. The latter group add kat before ol dvdpes, 
and of the former group B17. As the position of the verb would hardly be 
a reason for inserting xal, it may be presumed to be genuine. 

ws 74 éautdvy odpata, The sense just ascertained for ovrws 
determines this to mean “as being their own bodies”; and this 
agrees perfectly with what follows: “he that loveth his own wife 
loveth himself.” Moreover, although we speak of a man’s love 
for himself, we do not speak of him as loving his body or having 
an “affection” for it (Alford) ; and to compare a man’s love for his 
wife to his love (?) for his “body,” would be to suggest a degrad- 
ing view of the wife, as, indeed, Grotius does, saying: “sicut 
corpus instrumentum animi, ita uxor instrumentum viri ad res 
domesticos, ad quaerendos liberos.” Plutarch comes nearer to the 
apostle’s view: xparety det tov dvdpa ris yuvarkds, oby ds Sermrdrne 
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KTH aTOS, GAN ws Yuxyv cdparos, cvpmrabodvta Kat cuprepukdta TH 
evvola. womrep obv OmpaTos ear KndecOar px» SovrevovTa Tals nOovais 
avTOD Kat Tails érOuplas* ottw yuvaiKds dpxew eddpaivorvta Kal 
xapilopevov (Cony. Praec. p. 422, quoted by Harless). The mean- 
ing is, Even as Christ loved the Church as that which is His 
body, so also should husbands regard their wives as their own 
bodies, and love them as Christ did the Church. 

6 dyamav Thy éautod yuvatka éautéy dyad. This is neither 
identical with the preceding nor an inference from it, but rather 
an explanation of os 7a éavrév cépara. If the latter words meant, 
“as they do their own bodies,” they would fall immeasurably 
short of this. It is, however, going beyond the bounds of 
psychological truth to say that a man’s love for his wife is but 
“complying with the universal law of nature by which we all love 
ourselves,” or that it “is in fact self-love,” whether “a hallowed 
phasis” of it or not. If it were so, there would be no need to 
enforce it by precept. Although the husband’s love for his wife 
may be compared to what is called his love for himself, inasmuch 
as it leads him to regard her welfare as his own, and to feel all 
that concerns her as if it concerned himself, the two mental facts 
are entirely different in their essence. There is no emotion in 
self-love; it is the product of reason, not of feeling; and it isa 
“law” of man’s nature, not in the sense of obligation (although there 
is a certain obligation belonging to it), but in the sense that it 
necessarily belongs to a rational nature. The basis of conjugal 
love is wholly different, and is to be found, not in the rational 
part of man’s nature, but in the affections. The love is reinforced 
by reflection, and made firm by the sense of duty; but it can 
never become a merely rational regard for another’s happiness; as 
“‘self-love” is for one’s own. 

To refer to the stirring remarks of Chrysostom above cited, 
when a man gives his life for his wife, is that an exercise of 
“self-love”? Surely no more than when a mother gives her life 
for her child. ‘There is none of this false philosophy in the 
language of St. Paul. 

29. thy éautod cdpxa. The word is, no doubt, chosen with 
reference to the oap& pio, quoted ver. 31. It is not perhaps 
correct, however, to say that it is so chosen instead of capa, for 
it is hardly probable that the apostle would have used cépa in 
this connexion in any case. Rather, the whole sentence is sug- 
gested by the thought of capé pia. 

830. dt. pédn €opéev Tod odpatos aitoéi. Rec. adds & tis 
CapKos avrov Kal ex TOV doTEwY avrod, 

For the insertion are 8° D GLP (K has rod odparos for rav 
éoréwv) nearly all cursive mss., It. Vulg. Syr. (both) Arm., Iren 
Jerome, etc. 
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For the omission x* A B 17 672, Boh. Eth., Method. Euthal. 
Ambrst. and apparently Origen. 


It will be seen that the MSS. which omit decidedly outweigh those that 
insert. Ellicott speaks of the testimony of & as *‘ divided,” which seems 
a singular way of neutralising the evidence of the earlier scribe by that of a 
seventh-century corrector. ’ 

It is an obvious suggestion that the words might have been omitted by 
homoeoteleuton. Reiche, who accepted the words (writing before the dis- 
covery of §&), rightly observes that this can hardly be admitted in the case of 
so many witnesses. He prefers to suppose that they were omitted in con- 
sequence of offence being taken at the apparently material conception 
presented; and some other critics have adopted the same view. The 
objection must have been very strong which would lead to such a deliberate 
omission. But there is no reason to suppose that the words would have 
given offence, especially considering such words as ‘‘a spirit hath not flesh 
and bones as ye see Me have,” not to mention ‘‘ eating My flesh and drinking 
My blood.” Nor do the ancient commentators indicate that any such 
difficulty was felt. Irenaeus, after quoting the words, adds: ‘‘non de 
spirituali aliquo et invisibili homine dicens haec; spiritus enim neque ossa 
neque carnes habet,” etc. Indeed, an ancient reader would be much more 
likely to regard the words as a natural expansion of wéA7 Tod odparos abrod. 
On the other hand, nothing was more likely than that the words should be 
added from recollection of the passage in Genesis, quoted in ver. 31. It is 
objected to this, that the words are not quoted with exactness, ‘‘ bone” 
preceding ‘‘flesh” in Gen. This is to assume an exactness of memory 
which is at least questionable. Once added, the ordinary copyist would, of 
course, prefer the longer text. 

As to the internal evidence, on careful consideration it will be found 
strongly in favour of the shorter text. When Christ is called the Head or 
Foundation, and the Church the Body or House, the language is that of 
analogy, z.é. it suggests, not resemblance of the objects, but of relations ; 
Christ in Himself does not resemble a Head or a Foundation-stone, but His 
relation to the Church resembles the relation of the head to the body and of 
the foundation-stone to the building. But what relation is suggested by the 
bones of Christ? Or if owuaros be understood of the figurative or mystical 
body, what conceivable meaning oan be attached to the bones thereof? 
This fundamental difficulty is not faced by any commentator. While trying 
to attach some meaning to the clause, they do not attempt to show any 
appropriateness in the language. The utmost that could be said is that the 
words express an intimate connexion ; but unless this was a proverbial form of 
expression, of which there is no evidence, this, besides losing the force of ék, 
would leave the difficulty unsolved. Moreover, the clause is so far from 
carrying out the uéAy rod o., that it introduces an entirely different figure, 
This is disguised in the AV. 

Had the words been ‘‘of His flesh and of His blood,” we might have 
understood them as alluding to the Eucharist; and it is worth noting that 
several expositors have supposed that there is such an allusion; but the 
saves of “flesh and bones” instead of “flesh and blood” is fatal to 
this. 


_The reader may desire to know how the omitted clause has 
been interpreted. Chrysostom, in the first instance, explains it 
of the incarnation, by which, however, Christ might rather be said 
to be “from our flesh.” It is no answer to this to say, with Estius, 
“in hac natura ipse caput est,” which is to change the figure. 
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Besides, it is true of all men, not only of Christians, that in this 
sense they are of the same flesh as Christ ; but this again is not 
the meaning of éx. Alford says: “As the woman owed her 
natural being to the man, her source and head, so we owe our 
spiritual being to Christ, our Source and Head”; and similarly 
Ellicott, Meyer, etc. Surely a strange way of saying that our 
spiritual being is derived from Christ, to say that we are from 
His bones! Others, as above mentioned, interpret of communion 
in the Eucharist (so in part Theodoret and Theophylact, also 
Harless and Olshazsen). 

Not without reason did Riickert come to the conclusion that it 
was doubtful whether St. Paul had any definite meaning in the 
words at all. 

81. dvti todrou=evexey rovrov. Compare the use of dvi in 
év@ Sv. Then the sense will be: because a man is to love his 
wife as Christ the Church. V. Soden, however, takes dvri tovrov 
to mean “instead of this,” viz. instead of hating (ver. 29), observ- 
ing that the conclusion of this verse returns to the main idea there, 
Ze. } éavrod capé. See on Lk, xii. 3. 

katadeiper &vOpwiros, «.T.A. A quotation from Gen. ii. 24, 
which might have been introduced by “as it is written” ; but with 
words so familiar this was needless. 

Most commentators interpret this verse of Christ, either 
primarily or secondarily. So Jerome: “primus vates Adam hoc 
de Christo et ecclesia prophetavit ; quod reliquerit Dominus noster 
atque Salvator patrem suum Deum et matrem suam coelestem 
Jerusalem.” So many moderns, including Alford, Ellicott, Meyer, 
the last mentioned, however, referring the words to the Second 
Coming, the tense being future. Ellicott thinks this is pressing 
the tense unnecessarily, whereas it may have the ethical force of 
the future, for which he refers to Winer, § 40. 6, whose examples 
are wholly irrelevant to Ellicott’s purpose. If the passage is inter- 
preted of Christ it refers to a definite fact, and the future must have 
its future sense. Understood of Christ, the expressions dv@pw7os 
for Christ, and “leave his father and mother,” for “leave His seat 
in heaven,” are so strange and so unlike anything else in St. Paul, 
that without an express intimation by the writer it is highly un- 
reasonable so to interpret them. Can we imagine St. Paul writing, 
“Christ will leave His father and His mother and will cleave to 
His wife, the Church”? We might not be surprised at such an 
expression in a mystical writer of the Middle Ages, but we should 
certainly not recognise it as Pauline. It is, if possible, less likely 
that he should say the same thing, using dv@pwros instead of 
Xpiords, and expect his readers to understand him. If the future 
is given its proper meaning, the expression “ leaving His seat at the 
right hand of God” is inappropriate. 
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On the other hand, the whole passage treats of the duty of 
husbands, the reference to Christ and the Church being introduced 
only incidentally for the purpose of enforcing the practical lesson. 
It was, indeed, almost inevitable that where St. Paul was so full on 
the duty of the husband, he should refer to these words in Genesis 
in their proper original meaning. This meaning being so exactly 
adapted to enforce the practical precept, to take them otherwise, 
and to suppose that they are introduced allegorically, is to break 
the connexion, not to improve it. 

There are some differences of reading. The articles before 
watépa and pyrépa are absent in BD*G, and are omitted by 
Lachm and Treg., and bracketed by WH. Tischendorf omitted 
them in his 7th ed., but restored them in the 8th in consequence 
of the added evidence of x. airod is added after warépa in 
x’ A D° K LP, Syr-Pesh. Boh. from LXX; not in x* B D* G 17, 
Vulg. Arm. airod ts added after uyrépa in P 47, Vss. 

For rpds tiv yuvaika, which is in 8° B D°K L, Orig., rg yuvatkl is read 
by 8* AD*G. The readings in the Sept. also vary. 

82. 73 puoTiptoy ToiTo péya eoriv, éyh 8é héyw eis Xpiordv Kal 
eis Thy éxk\yglar. 

The second els is om. by B K and some other authorities. 


We must first determine the meaning of pvorypiov and of péya. 
On the former word see on i. 9. It does not mean “a mysterious 
thing or saying,” “a saying of which the meaning is hidden or 
unfathomable.” As Sanday and Headlam observe (Rom. xi. 25), 
with St. Paul it is a mystery revealed. Again, as to péya, the 
English versions—not only the incorrect AV., “this is a great 
mystery,” but the grammatically correct RV., “this mystery is 
great ’—convey the idea that what is said is, that the mysteriousness 
is great, or, that the mystery is in a high degree a mystery. This is 
not only inconsistent with the meaning of pvoTyptov, assuming, as 
it does, that “hiddenness” is the whole of its meaning (for to 
speak of a thing as in a high degree a revealed secret would be 
unintelligible), but it assigns to péya a meaning which does not 
belong to it. In English we may speak of great facility, great 
folly, simplicity, (zoAA% pwpia, evnOcia) ; great ignorance (ao\Xy 
‘Lyvoua) great perplexity (roAA} dzropia): but féyas is not so 
used, for it properly expresses magnitude, not intensity. ‘These 

_ linguistic facts are sufficient to set aside a large number, perhaps 
the majority, of interpretations of the clause. The sense must be 
of this kind: “This doctrine of revelation is an important or 
profound one.” 

What, then, is the pvorip.ov of which St. Paul thus speaks ? 
Some suppose it to be this statement about marriage, which to the » 
heathen would be new. But this requires us to take )éyw in the 
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sense “TI interpret,” or the like, which it does not admit. It is 
better to understand it as referring to the comparison of marriage 
with union of Christ with the Church. The latter clause, then, 
expressly points out that the former does not refer to marriage in 
itself, and A€yw has the same which it frequently has in St. Paul, 
“IT mean.” 

V. Soden takes rotro to refer to what follows: “this secret, Ze. 
that which I am about to say as the secret sense of this sentence, is 
great, but I say it in reference to Christ and the Church,” comparing 
1 Cor. xv. 51, pvorypiov tiv Aéyw. This would be very elliptical. 

Hatch translates: ‘‘this symbol (s¢. of the joining of husband 
and wife into one flesh) is a great one. I interpret it as referring 
to Christ and to the Church” (Zssays, p. 61). 

The rendering of the Vulgate is: “‘Sacramentum hoc magnum 
est ; ego autem dico in Christo et in ecclesia.” There are several 
other places in which puorypiov is rendered “sacramentum,” viz. 
Eph, 01,3495 Colt 29s 1 Tim ii, 163 Rev, 1.20. 

It was, however, no doubt, the rendering in this passage which 
led to marriage being entitled a sacrament.. In an encyclical 
of 1832 (quoted by Eadie) occurs the statement, “ Marriage is, 
according to St. Paul’s expression, a great sacrament in Christ and 
in the Church.” But the greatest scholars of the Church of Rome 
have rejected this view of the present passage. Cardinal Caietan 
says: ‘Non habes ex hoc loco, prudens lector, a Paulo conjugium 
esse sacramentum. Non enim dixit esse sacramentum, sed mys- 
terium.” And to the same effect Estius. Erasmus also says: 
“Neque nego matrimonium esse sacramentum, sed an ex hoc 
loco doceri possit proprie dici sacramentum quemadmodum 
baptismus dicitur, excuti volo.” As to the question whether 
marriage is properly to be reckoned a sacrament or not, this is 
very much a matter of definition. If sacrament is defined as in 
the Catechism of the Churches of England and Ireland and by 
other Reformed Churches, it is not, for it was not instituted by 
Christ. Even if we take Augustine’s definition, “a visible sign of 
an invisible grace,” there would be a difficulty. But if every rite 
or ceremony which either is, or includes in it, a sign of something 
spiritual, is to be called a sacrament, then marriage is well entitled 
to the name, especially in view of the apostle’s exposition here. 
But to draw any inference of this kind from the present passage is 
doubly fallacious, for this is not the meaning of pvoryjpiov ; and, 
secondly, St. Paul expressly states that it is not to marriage that 
he applies the term, but to his teaching about Christ and the 
Church ; or, according to the interpretation first mentioned, to the 
meaning of the verse from Genesis. 

33. why Kal Gpets of Kal Ev Exagtos Thy €auviod yuraika olTws 
dya itw as éautdv. 
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wAjv. ‘ Howbeit—not to dwell on this matter of Christ and the 
Church, but to return to what I am treating of—.” 

xa) Geis, ye also, viz. after the pattern of Christ. AV. drops 
the xaé, which is important. The precept is individualised by the 
éxacros, so as to bring more home its force for each man. as 
éaurév, as being himself, ver. 28. 

h Se yuh, iva poBirar tov dvBpa. % yuvy is best taken asa 
nom. abs. and “the wife—let her see,” etc. On do87jro1, Oecum. 
rightly remarks: &s mpéret yuvaixa oBeicOar, py Sovdomperds. 
“Nunquam enim erit voluntaria subjectio nisi praecedat rever- 
entia,” Calvin. 

VI. 1-9. Special injunctions to children and fathers, slaves and 
masters. Slaves are called on to regard their service as a service 
done to Christ ; masters are reminded that they, too, are subject to the 
same Master, who has no respect of persons. 

1. Ta téxva, GmakoveTe Tols yovedow Suav év Kupiw. ev Kupio is 
omitted by B D*G, but added in sA D’K LP, Vulg. Syr. etc. 
Origen expressly, who mentions the ambiguity of the construction, 
z.e. that it may be either rots é€v Kupiw yovetdow or tmaxovere ev K, 
If the words had been added from Col. ili. 20 they would probably 
have come after d/xavov. Assuming that the words are genuine, as 
seems probable, the latter is the right construction. “In the 
Lord,” not as defining the limits of the obedience, év ois av pi 
mpoorxpovons (tO Kupiw), Chrys., but rather showing the spirit in 
which the obedience is to be yielded. It is assumed that the 
parents exercise their authority as Christian parents should, and 
we cannot suppose that the apostle meant to suggest to the 
children the possibility of the contrary. 

Toto ydp oT Bikavoy, Z.¢. kal pioe dikatov Kal trd Tod vdpov 
mpootaccerat, Theoph. Compare Col. iii. 20. From the children 
being addressed as members of the Church, Hofmann infers that 
they must have been baptized, since without baptism no one could 
be a member of the Church (Schriften, ii. 2, p. 192). Meyer’s 
ceply, that the children of Christian parents were dy.ou by virtue of 
their fellowship with their parents (1 Cor. vii. 14), loses much of its 
point in the case of children who were past infancy when their 
parents became Christians. But no conclusion as to infant 
baptism can be deduced. 

2. irs €otiv évtohh mpdty év éwayyedla. Frus, “for such is,” 
Alf. To translate “seeing it is” would be to throw the motive to 
obedience too much on the fact of the promise. 

_ ™poTn ev’ ém. has caused difficulty to expositors. The second 
commandment has something which resembles a promise attached. 
Origen, who mentions this difficulty, replies, first, that all the com- 
mandments of the Decalogue were rpwraf, being given first after the 
coming out of Egypt; or, if this be not admitted, that the promise 
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in the second commandment was a general one, not specially 
attached to the observance of that precept. The latter reply has 
been adopted by most modern commentators. Others have 
supposed “first” to mean “first in the second table”; but the 
Jews assigned five commandments to each table, as we learn 
from Philo and Josephus. See also Lev. xix. 3 and Rom. xiii. 9. 
The position of the precept in the former passage and its omission 
in the latter agree with this arrangement. In either case this 
would be the only commandment with promise. Meyer and 
Ellicott suppose, therefore, that it is not the Decalogue alone that 
is referred to. Brauneand Stier understand zpdry as first in point 
of time, namely, the first which has to be learned. Compare Bengel 
(not adopting this view): “honor parentibus per obedientiam 
praesertim praestitus initio aetatis omnium praeceptorum obedi- 
entiam continet.” ; 

€év émayyehia. Ellicott, Meyer, and others take this to mean 
‘in regard of, or, in point of, promise.” ‘The first command we 
meet with which involves a promise” (Ell.). Meyer compares 
Diod. Sic. xiii. 37, év 8& ebyeveia kal rAovrw mparos. But to make 
this parallel we should understand the words here: “foremost in 
promise,” ze. having the gréatest promise attached, or, at least, 
“having the advantage in point of promise,” which is not their 
interpretation. Chrysostom says: od rH rage clrev airiy xpdryy, 
GANG rh érayyeAia, But it is precisely 77 rdf. that Ell. and Mey. 
make it first, only not of all the commandments. It is better, then, 
to take éy (with Alford) as=characterised by, accompanied with, 
so that we might translate “with a promise.” But to what 
purpose is it to state that this is the first command in order 
accompanied with a promise, especially when it would be equally 
true, and much to the purpose, to say that it is the only command 
with a promise? On the whole, therefore, remembering that it is 
children who are addressed, the interpretation of Stier and Braune 
seems preferable. Westcott and Hort give a place in their margin 
to a different punctuation, viz. placing the comma after zpdry, and 
connecting érayyeAia with iva. 

8. tva eG cou yévntat, «.7.4. The text in the Sept. proceeds: 
Kal iva paKxpoxpovios yevn ert THs yhs Hs Kupios 6 @eds cov didwot con 
The latter words are probably omitted purposely as unsuitable to 
those addressed. The future écy is to be regarded as dependent 
on iva,—a construction which is found elsewhere in St. Paul, as 
1 Cor. ix. 18, iva dddravov Ojow 76 eiayy.: Gal. ii, 4, va pas 
karadovlwcovow. In Rey. xxii. 14 we have future and conjunctive, 
just as in classical writers future and conjunctive are used after 
dws. It is possible that <oy is used here because there was no 
aor. conj. of the verb. In the passage referred to in Rev. the 
future is éorat, 

12 
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4. cal of warépes. «af marks that the obligation was not all 
on the side of the children. So xai of Kvpuow, ver. 9. mar épes, 
“patres potissimum alloquitur, nam hos facilius aufert iracundia, 
Bengel. i) wapopyifere, Col. iii. 21, py épebifere, “Do not 
irritate.” : 

év watSela nat voulecia Kuplov. a:defa occurs only in one 
other place in St. Paul, viz..2 Tim. iii. 16, waca ypady . 
dpéehipos . . . mpds tardetay riyv ev Sixaocvvy. The verb mardevo 
also, although used of chastening in 1 Cor. xi. 325 2 Cor. vi. 9, is 
employed in a wider sense in 2 Tim. ii. 25; Tit..ii, 12. There is 
no sufficient reason, then, for supposing that the two substantives 
here are distinguished, as Grotius thinks: “ra:d«ia hic significare 
videtur institutionem per poenas: vovfecia autem est ea institutio 
quae fit verbis,” followed by Ellicott and Alford. Rather, qa:d«ia 
is, as in classical writers, the more general, vovfecia more specific, 
of instruction and admonition. vov@ecia is a later form for 
vovérnots. Kvpiov is not “concerning the Lord,” as Theodoret, 
etc..—a meaning which the genitive after such a word as vov@. can 
hardly have, but the subjective genitive ; the Lord is regarded as 
the guiding principle of the education. 

5. ot SouAor, Umaxovete Tots KatTd odpxa xupios. This is the 
order in SABP, etc. Rec. has rots xupious xara odpxa. 

Bengel thinks that x. odpxa is added, because after the mention 
of the true xvpios it was not fitting to use «pron without qualifica- 
tion. In Col. iii. 22 a sentence intervenes, but still the reason 
holds good, for 6 Kvupws was their «vpios also xara aveipa. 
deozérns is the word used for the master >f slaves in the Pastorals 
and 1 Peter. 

peta éBou Kat tpduov. These words are similarly associated 
in 1 Cor. ii. 3; 2 Cor. vii. 15; Phil. ii. 12, expressing only anxious 
solicitude about the performance of duty, so that there is no 
allusion to the hardness of the service. In Col. iii. 22 it is doBov- 
poevot TOV KUpLOV. 

év dmétnte tis Kapdias. The word daAdérys is used severas 
times by St. Paul (by him only in the N.T.), and always indicates 
singleness and honesty of purpose, sometimes showing itself in 
liberality. (See Fritzsche’s note on Rom. xii. 8, vol. iii. p. 62.) 
Here the meaning is the obvious one, there was to be no double- 
heartedness in their obedience, no feeling of reluctance, but 
genuine heartiness and goodwill. é yap xal pera ddBov xat tpdpov 
dovreverv, GAN’ odk é& ebvoras, GANA Kaxovpyws, Oecum. 

@s TO Xpiote, aS ws TH Kupiw, v. 22, “so that your service to 
your master is regarded as a service to Christ.” 

6. pi) Kar’ dpOadpodouhiav. “Not in the way of 666.” The 
word is not found elsewhere except in Col. iii. 22, and may have 
been coined by St. Paul. The adjective é¢0aXpéSovdos is found 
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in the AZost. Constit., but with reference to this passage (i. p. 
299 A, ed. Cotel.). The meaning is obvious. 

s dvOpwrdpeoxot. This word is not found in classical writers ; 
it occurs in the Sept., Ps. lii. (liii.) 6; not as a rendering of our 
Hebrew text. It is also found in Psa/t, Sol. iv. 8,10. This is the 
opposite of és 7G XpiorG as well as of the following words. 

GAN’ ds SobAoL Xpiotod rovodvres 73 O€Anwa. Tod Oeod. 70d before 
Xpiorod rests on insufficient authority, D° K L, etc., agairist ¥ D* 
GLP, etc. Not subordinate to the following clause, as if it were 
“‘as servants who are doing,” etc., for the words are clearly in 
contrast to the preceding, and zodvres 7d O€\. has much more 
force if taken as a separate character. 

6, 7. €k uxiis pet’ edvoias Souhevovtes ds TH Kupiv. ex youxns 
may be connected either with what precedes or with what follows. 
The latter connexion (adopted by Syr. Chrys. Jerome, Lachm. Alf. 
WH.) seems preferable, for ro.otvres 75 OéAnpua Tod cod does not 
require such a qualification, nor is there any tautology in taking 
ex y. with the following, for these words express the source in the 
feeling of the servant towards his work; jer’ civoias his feeling 
towards his master (Harless). Compare Raphel’s apt quotation 
from Xen.: ovKoty evvouy mpdrov, épyv éyd, Sehr airdv [roy ézri- 
tporrov | éxewv cou ai rois cois ef péADor dpxécew dvTi coo wapuv. (Oecon. 
xii. 5). Treg. puts a comma after civofas, WH. after SovAevorres, 

ws before 7@ Kupfp rests on preponderant evidence, 8 A B D* 
GP, Vulg. Syr. It is omitted by D¢? KL. Internal evidence is 
in its favour, since dovA. 7G x. would be tautologous with SodAor 
Xpucrov. 

8. ciddtes Gti Ekactos 6 av moujon dya0dy, TodTo Kopicerar mapa 
Kupiou. 

There is great uncertainty as to the reading, 

rt Exaoros 8 dy (or éav) roujon, AD G P 17 37, Vulg. Arm, 

8r. Exacros édv m1, B, Petr. Alex. 

8re édy re Exacros, L* 46 115. 

8 édy rt Exacros rowjoy, L** and most cursives. This is the Rec. Text. 

&rt (probably to be read 8 7) day woujoy, %*, corrected by N° by the 
insertion of 8 before édv. 

There are minor variations. 

The best supported reading is that first mentioned, which is adopted by 
Treg. and Tisch. 8; but Meyer and Ellicott think the Rec. better explains 
the others. WH. adopt the reading of B. 

In the reading of Rec. the relative is to be understood as separated from 
rt by tmesis. Cf. Plato, Legg. ix. 864 E, fv dv ria xataBddy. 

kouloerat, & A BD*G, is better attested than the Rec. xowetras. rod 
also of Rec. before Kuplov is rejected on the authority of all the chief 
uncials. 


xopiler Oar is to receive back, as, for example, a deposit, hence 


here it implies an adequate return. Compare 2 Cor. v. 10, ta 
Kopionrat Exacros Ta Sid TOD Gwparos, and Col. iii. 25. 
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This lesson to slaves is equally a lesson for all kinds of service, 
as the following for all masters. 

9. kal ot Kupiot, See on xat, ver. 4. ' 

+a adr movetre. Je. act in a similar manner, in the same 
spirit. De Wette refers it to dyaév. The Greek comm. pressed 
ra a’ra as if it meant SovAevere atrois. 4 

dvuévtes Thy drevAny. ‘ Giving up your threatening.” The article 
indicates the well known and familiar threatening, ‘“‘ quemadmodum 
vulgus dominorum solet,” Erasmus. 

eiSéres, k.7.A. Wetstein cites a remarkable parallel from Seneca, 
Thyest. 607, “Vos, quibus rector maris atque terrae Jus dedit 
magnum necis atque vitae, Ponite inflatos tumidosque vultus. 
Quicquid a vobis minor extimescit, Major hoc vobis dominus 
minatur! Omne sub regno graviore regnum est.” 


kal attév Kal tudv is supported by preponderant authority, &* (éauvrév) 
ABD*, Vulg. Boh. Arm., Petr. Alex. etc. D°G have xal airaév tuov: K 
and most cursives, kal budvy atray, Meyer thinks the mention of slaves 
(aérév) here appeared unsuitable, partly in itself and partly in comparison 
with Col. iv. 1. Whether this be a correct account of the causes of the 
variation, it cannot be doubted that the reading attested by the best MSS. 
here is the more forcible, expressing, not merely the fact that ‘‘ye also 
have a Master,” but that both you and they are subjects of the same Master. 


Tpocwrodnpyia, like mpoowroAnprrys, and the verb zpoce- 
ToAnprréw, is found only in N.T. and ecclesiastical writers. The 
expression mpécamov AopBavew has a different meaning in the N.T. 
from that which it had in the O.T. In the latter it only meant to 
show favour, in the former it is to show partiality, especially on 
account of external advantages. 

10-12. Exhortation to prepare for the spiritual combat by 
arming themselves with the panoply of God, remembering that they 
have to do with no mere mortal foes, but with spiritual powers. 

10. tod Aowrod. So 8* AB 17. 

To Aourdv. N° DGK LP, Chrys. ete. 


Meyer points out that B 17 have duvauoicde instead of év8., a variation 
which Meyer thinks may have arisen from a confusion of the N of dourdéy 
with the N of évdw., thus pointing to the reading Aowrdv. Properly, rod 
douro§ means ‘‘henceforth, for the future,” Gal. vi. 17, in which sense 7d 
Aowrdy may also be used ; but the latter alone is used in the sense ‘for the 


rest,” Phil. iii. 1, iv. 8; 2 Thess. iii, 1, As the latter is the meaning here, 
we should expect 7d Aourédy, 


aBehpoi pou is added in Rec. before évduv., with x° K L P, most 
cursives, Syr. (both) Boh., but om. by x* BD 17, Arm. Aeth. 
AG, Vulg. Theodoret have dd<A¢oé without pov. It has probably 
come in by assimilation to other passages in which rd dourdv 
occurs (see above). St. Paul does not address his readers thus in 
this Epistle. 

évduvapodcbe, “Be strengthened.” Cf. Rom. iv. 20. Not 


~ 
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middle but passive, as elsewhere in N.T. (Acts ix. 22 ; Rom. iv. 20; 
2 Tim. ii. 1; Heb. xi. 34). The active occurs Phil. iv. 23 ; 1 Tim. 
i. 12; 2 Tim. iv. 17. The simple verb dvvapyéw, which B 17 have 
here, is used in Col. i. 11 ,and according to x* A D* in Heb. xi. 34. 
évduvayodc ba. occurs once in the Sept. Ps. li, (lii.) 7 rather in a bad 
sense. ‘There is no reason why a verb which occurs once in the 
Sept. and several times in the N.T. should be said to be “ peculiar 
to the Alexandrian Greek.” 

_ kal év TO kpdret THs loxdos abrod. Not a hendiadys. Compare 
L770. 

11. évdcao%6€ Thy mavoTAlav Tod cod. ‘Put on the panoply of 
God.” avorAfa occurs also in Luke xi. 22. The emphasis is 
clearly on zav. not on tod @cod. Observe the repetition in ver. 13, 
“of God,” i.e. provided by God, dracw diavéner tiv Baowdukyy Trav 
tevxiav, Theodoret. There is no contrast with other armour, nor 
is tavorAla to be taken as merely = “‘armatura.” The complete- 
ness of the armament is the point insisted on. St. Paul was, no 
doubt, thinking of the Roman soldiery, as his readers also would, 
although the Jewish armour was essentially the same. Polybius 
enumerates as belonging to the Roman zavorAia, shield, sword, 
greaves, spear, breastplate, helmet. St. Paul omits the spears, and 
adds girdle and shoes, which, though not armour, were an essential 
part of the soldier’s dress. 

mpds TS Sivac8n. “To the end that ye may be able.” orjvat 
apés, “to hold your ground against,” an expression suited to the 
military figure. 

ras peOodelas. Cf. iv. 14. The plural expresses the concrete 
workings of the pcfoSeéa. We can hardly press it as specially 
appropriate to the military metaphor and = “stratagems.” 

12. 81 odk oti Hpiv | wédAy Tpds atpa Kal odpKa, 

hpiv, with 8 A D° K L P and most mss. and Vss. 
iuiv, BD*G, Goth. Aeth., adopted by Lach., and admitted to the 
_margin by Treg. and WH. The second person would very readily occur to 
a scribe, the whole context being in the second person. 

4 wédy. “Our wrestling.” The word is suitable to pds atya 
kal o., but not to the struggle in which the wavorAla is required. 
The ward is indeed found in a more general sense (see Ellicott), 
but only in poetry, as “wrestling” also might be used in our own 
tongue. But as the word is here used to describe what the 
struggle is not, it is most natural to supply a more general word, 
such as # pdx or paxeréov, in the following clause, according to 
an idiom frequent in Greek writers. 

atpa kai odpxa, in this order here only. Jerome understands 
this of our own passions ; but that would be zpos rHv cdpxa without 
efza. Moreover, the contrast is clearly not between foes within 
and foes without, but between human and superhuman powers. 
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mpds Tas dpxds, mpds Tas efouctas. See on i. 21. ‘ 

mpds Tods KoopoKpdropas. “‘ World-rulers.” The word koopoxpa- 
rwp occurs in the Orphica (viii. 11, xi. 11), and is used by the 
Schol. on Aristoph. Wud. 397, Seodyxwors 6 Bacireds tov Aiyurriov 
Koopoxpdrap yeyovds. It frequently occurs in Rabbinical writers 
(transliterated), sometimes of kings whose rule was world-wide, as 
“tres reges xoopoxparopes, dominatores ab extremitate mundi ad 
extremitatem ejus, Nebucadnesar, Evilmerodach, Belsazar” (Shir 
Rab. iii, 4, ap. Wetst.); also of the four kings whom Abraham 
pursued (Bereshith Rabba, fol. 57. 1). These are so called to add 
glory to Abraham’s victory. Also the angel of death is so called, 
and by the Gnostics the Devil (Iren. i. 1). In the Zest, X// Patr., 
Test. Sol. the demons say: jets éopev Ta Acydpeva. oToLxeia, ot 
KoopoKparopes TOO Kécpov Tovrov. It appears, therefore, that it 
differs from “rulers” in implying that their rule extends over the 
xéapos. Schoettgen supposes that St. Paul means the Rabbis and 
Doctors of the Jews, and he cites a passage from the Talmud 
where it is argued that the Rabbis are to be called kings; he also 
compares Acts iv. 26. But the context appears to be decisive 
against such aview. The contest is clearly a spiritual one. Com- 
pare the designation of Satan as 6 cds rod aidvos tovrov, 2 Cor. 
iv. 43 6 dpxwv Tov Kéopov Tovrov, John xiv. 30. 

ToU OKdTOUS TOUTOU. 

So, without rod aidvos, 8* A B D* G 17 67%, Vulg. Boh. Syr- 
Pesh. and Harcl. (text), etc. 


After oxérovs, tod aldvos is added by 8* D°K LP most mss. The 
words were not likely to be omitted because they seemed superfluous or diffi- 
cult to explain ; and an omission from homoeoteleuton is not to be supposed 
in the face of so many documents. They might, on the contrary, have been 
added as a gloss, the phrase oxérovs rovrov being rare. 


Tpos TA TvEeULaTLKA THs Tovnpias. ‘Against the spirit forces of 
wickedness,” which belong to or are characterised by zovypia. 
RV. has “hosts of wickedness.” So Alford, Ellicott, Meyer, com- 
paring 76 trmuxov, “the cavalry,” Rev. ix. 16; rd aodurexdv, Herod. 
Vili. 103; Ta Ayotpixa, Polyaen. v. 14. 141. But these are not 
really parallel ; trmxov, primarily meaning “appertaining to trou,” 
hence “equestrian,” was naturally used for brevity to designate the 
cavalry of an army, as zre¢i«d the infantry, just like our “horse and 
foot.” Thus Polyb. xv. 3. 5, "AviuBas édXefrwv trois tmots, “ir 
the matter of cavalry”; 7d. xviii. 5. 5, Airwdo... . Kal’ Scov &v 
Tols meluxois é€AAureis clot. . . Kata TOTOUTOV TOS irmKOTS duadé- 
povot mpos 76 BéAriov tév dhAwv “EANjvov: 7. iii, 114. 5, 7d TOV 
irmuxdv TAGs TO ovpmrav trois Kapyndovios eis prpiovs. ... In 
Rev ix. 16 we have 6 dpiOuss tév otparevudrwov tod trmxod. But 
mvevparixoy never had such a signification, nor would its etymology 
lead us to expect that it could be so used; for it does not mean 
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what relates to rvevpara, but to ro wvedpa. It would be almost as 
reasonable to conclude from the use of the English “horse” 
and “foot,” that “spirit” could be used for a host of spirits, as to 
draw a like conclusion about zvevparixa from the use of imma, etc. 
Moreover, ra imma does not mean “hosts or armies ” of horses or 
of horsemen ; and, if we were to follow the analogy of its meaning, 
we should interpret 74 av. ris qov. as =the wvevparixdy Constituent 
of zovypia, +& Ayotpicd, too, does not mean “bands of robbers,” 
but of “pirate ships,” which are themselves called Ayopixai, 
Polyaenus, v. 14. 141 and 76 qoAcrixdv, in Herod. vii. 103, Means 
that part of the population which consists of woAéra. This word, 
like immixdy, used in such a connexion as it has there, at once 
conveys this meaning. But to give mvevparixa here the meaning 
“ spiritual armies, or hosts,” is to depart wholly from the ordinary 
use of the word. 

Giving up, therefore, this rendering as untenable, we may trans- 
late “the spiritual forces, or elements of wickedness.” 

év rots émoupaviots is connected by Chrysostom with 7 wadn 
éorily, Thus: & rots ém.  paxn xetrar... ds dv ei eye, 9 
ow bin év rivt xetrar: ev xpvod, 7.€. Our contest is for the heavenly 
blessings, and so Theodoret, Oecum. a/. But in the illustration 
cited it is the connexion with xetra: that makes this sense possible ; 
the idea is “rests in, or depends on,” which does not suit 7 7iAq 
€OTlV. 

The view generally adopted by modern expositors is that ra éx. 
means the seat of the evil spirits or spiritual hosts referred to, 
corresponding to the rod dépos of ii, 2, As Alford expresses it, 
that habitation which in ii. 2, when speaking of mere matters of 
fact, was said to be in the dmp, is, now that the difficulty and im- 
portance of the Christian conflict is being set forth, represented as 
éy trois éw.—over us and too strong for us without the panoply of 
God. He compares ra zerewa tov oipavot, Matt. vi. 26. This 
comment seems to amount to this, that these spiritual hosts dwell 
in the air; but to impress us the more with the difficulty of the 
combat, the air is called “heaven.” There is, however, no proof 
that r& érovpdvia meant the atmosphere, and this is not the mean- 
ing of the word elsewhere, ¢.g. i, 3, 20, li. 6. 

The view of Eadie, a/., is that 74 é. means the celestial spots 
occupied by the Church, and in them this combat is to be 
maintained, “These evil spirits have invaded the Church, are 
attempting to pollute, divide, and overthrow it.” Barry, while 
adopting the former view of 74 ém., yet adds that the meaning 
points to the power of evil as directly spiritual, not acting through 
physical and human agency, but attacking the spirit in that higher 
aspect in which it contemplates heavenly things and ascends to the 
communion with God. 
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In the Book of the Secrets of Enoch, which is pre-Christian, and 
perhaps as early as B.C. 30, we have “‘a scheme of the seven 
heavens which, in some of its prominent features, agrees with that 
conceived by St. Paul. Paradise is situated in the third heaven 
as in 2 Cor, xii. 2, 3, whereas, according to later Judaism, it be- 
longed to the fourth heaven. In the next place the presence of 
evil in some part of the heavens is recognised. _ Thus, in Eph. 
vil. 12, we meet with the peculiar statement, Against the spiritual 
hosts of wickedness in the heavens” (Morfill and Charles, p. xl). 
Charles points out other parallels between the Epistle and the 
Book of the Secrets of Enoch ; e.g. Eph. iii. 10, iv. 10, 25 (pp. XX, 
xli); and the possibility that the present passage has been in- 
fluenced by these speculations must be admitted. 

18-18. Detailed description of the spiritual armour. 

13. év TH tpépa tH wovnpg. ‘The evil day,” the day of the 
power of evil, when the conflict is most severe, “‘any day of which 
It may be said, ‘this is your hour, and the power of darkness,’” 
Barry. Meyer understands it as referring to the great outbreak of 
Satanic power expected to occur before the second coming. 
dravta xarepyardpevor; Oecum. and Theoph. take this to mean 
“having overcome all,” AV. marg.; but although the verb has this 
sense occasionally in classical writers, or rather “to despatch, to 
finish,” “ conficere,” it never has it in St. Paul, who uses it twenty 
times. This would not be decisive if this meaning were more 
suitable here. But the conflict is perpetual in this world, it is 
ever being renewed. On the other hand, we cannot without 
tautology understand this clause. as merely expressing preparation 
for the combat. xarepydlecOa, too, means to accomplish a 
difficult work: “notat rem arduam,” F ritzsche, and could hardly be 
used of mere arming for the fight. It appears, then, to mean 
having done all that duty requires, viz. from time to time. The 
Vulgate (not Jerome) has “omnibus perfecti,” or, in some MSS., 
“in omnibus _perfecti,” following, as some think, the reading 
karepyacuevo. A has xarepyacuévot, doubtless a mistake for 
katepyacdpevor, not meant for Kateipyacpévor. orhvat, opposed to 
gevyev, “hold your ground.” 

14. otijre ov. This orjre cannot be taken in the same sense 
as the preceding, otherwise we should have the end there aimed at, 
here assumed as already attained when the arming begins. 

In the following details of the figure, each part of the equip- 
ment has its appropriate interpretation, which, however, must not 
be pressed too minutely. In the case of the breastplate and the 
helmet, St. Paul follows Isa. lix. 17, éveSvcaro Sikaoctvyy ds 
wpaka, kat mepiébero Tepixepadatov cwrnpiov émt rhs kepadys, but 
the remainder of Isaiah’s description was unsuitable, viz. xa! 
wepieBddero indriov éxSiciocws Kal 7d mwepiBdravov fyrov. The 
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figure of Isaiah is more fully carried out in Wisd. v. 18, a0, 
Anwerar wavorAiav tov CiAov aitov . . . évdvceTat Odpaxa SiKxato- 
avvyv, Kai mepiOnoerat Kopv0a Kpiow dvurdxkpitov. AnWerat adorida 
dxatapdaxytov dovdryta, dfvvet 5% dardropov dpyyv eis popdaiay. In 
Isa. xi. 5, Sixacoovvy and adyGea are both girdles. 

teptLwodpevor Thy dopdv Suadv év adnfeia. The aorists are 
properly used, since the arming was complete before the orijjre. 
The present would mean that they were to be arming themselves 
when they took up their position, which would be rather a mark of 
unpreparedness. The girdle was a necessary part of the equipment 
of a soldier to make rapid movement possible; and, indeed, was 
commonly used to support the sword, though not in Homeric 
times. But there is no reference to that use here, the sword being 
_not referred to until ver. 17. év dAnOeig, év, instrumental, “ with” ; 
“truth,” not the objective truth of the gospel, which is the sword, 
ver. 17, but truth in its widest sense as an element of character. 
Compare ch. v. 9. 

tov Odpaxa Tis Stxatoctdvns, genitive of apposition. 6:x., as in 
ch. v. 9, Christian uprightness of character, which like a breast- 
plate defends the heart from the assaults of evil. Eadie (with 
Harless, a/.) understands it of the righteousness of faith, ze. 
Christ’s justifying righteousness, remarking that the article has a 
special prominence. But the article is used in accordance with 
the ordinary rule, 0épaxa having the article. The faith by which 
this justification is attained is mentioned in ver. 16. That no 
Christian possesses entire rectitude is not an objection, the breast- 
plate is not faultlessness, which would, in fact, be inconsistent with 
the figure, but the actual rightness of character wrought by Christ. 

15. sroSnodpevor tos mé8as, no doubt referring to the “cal- 
igae” of the Roman soldier. 

év érousacia. The more classical form is €rowudrys, but 
Hippocr. has éromacia. The word occurs in the Sept. in the 
sense of “preparedness” (Ps. ix. 41, x. 17), but more frequently 
as representing the Hebrew ji3, which they rendered according 


to their view of its etymology, not its meaning. It is quite 
erroneous to interpret it here by this use, or rather misuse, of it, as 
some expositors have done, taking it, for example, to mean “vel 
constantiam in tuenda religione Christi, vel religionem adeo ipsam 
certam illam quidem et fundamento cui insistere possis, similem,” 
Koppe. This is also against the figure. Shoes are not the firm 
foundation on which one stands, but we may compare with them 
the readiness of mind with which one advances to the conflict, and 
which is wrought by the gospel rod evay. It is not preparation to 
preach the gospel that is meant, for the apostle is addressing all 
Christians ; and, moreover, this interpretation does not agree with 
the figure. 
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Tijs elptvys, peace with God and amongst men, see ch. il. 17 5 
an oxymoron. dy r@ diaBdrAw rorcpopev cipyvevopev tpos Tov cov, 
Chrys. 

16. év racw. SoNBP 17, a/., Cat. text, Vulg. Boh. Syr-Harcl. 


Aeth. 
ért racw, AD GK L most cursives, Syr-Pesh. Arm. etc. 


There is a similar variety in Luke xvi. 26, where & B L Boh. read ép, 
but ADX Aa. él. This alone is sufficient to set aside Ellicott’s suggestion 
that év here was a correction for the ambiguous émi. Meyer thinks it was 
substituted as the more common. 


If éré is read it is not to be rendered “above all,” AV. Beza, 
nor “over all,” but “in addition to all”; cf. Luke iii. 20, tpoo€0yKe 
Kal TOUTO éml Tact. 

tov Qupedv. Ovpeds is used in Homer of a great stone placed 
against a door to keep it shut. In later writers, Plutarch, Polybius, 
etc., it means a large oblong shield, “scutum,” according to Polyb. 
4 ft. by 24, differing from the éo7is, which was small and round. 
But in Wisdom, quoted above, écxdrys is the aomis or ‘“clypeus.” 
St. Paul’s purpose, however, is different, and he is describing a 
heavy armed warrior well furnished for defence. 

Tis wiotews, genitive of apposition. Only where faith is weak 
does the enemy gain access. In 1 Thess. v. 8 faith and love are 
the breastplate. 

év @ Suvjcec0e. The future is properly used, not because the 
combat does not begin until the day of the great future conflict 
with evil, but because the whole duration of the fight is contem- 
‘ plated. At all times ye shall be able, etc. 

Ta Bédy Tod trovnpod Ta TeTUpwpeva, oBéoat. The figure alludes 
to the darts or arrows tipped with tow dipped in pitch and set on 
fire, mentioned, for example, in Herod. viii. 52. Some of the 
older interpreters (Hammond, a/.) understood the word to mean 
poisoned, the word “fiery” being used with reference to the 
sensation produced ; but this is contrary to the grammatical mean- 
ing of the word. “Fiery darts” is a suitable figure for fierce 
temptations ; beyond this there is no need to go. 

ofBécat is appropriate, since the shields alluded to were of wood 
covered with leather, in which when the arrow fixed itself the fire 
would go out. So Thucydides tells us of hides being used for this 
very purpose (ii. 75). 

rd is omitted by B D*G, and bracketed by Treg. and WH.; omitted by 
Lachm. If omitted, the interpretation would be “fire tipped as they are.” 


The authority for omission is small; but the insertion would be more easily 
accounted for than the accidental omission, 


17. Kai thy wepixepadaiay tod cwrnptou S€facbe. This verse is 
separated from ver. 16 by a full stop in RV. as well as by Lachm. 
Tisch., not Treg. WH. But though the construction is changed, 
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as in i. 22, this is only a result of the rapidity of thought for which 
a strict adherence to the participial construction might be a 
hindrance. The same vividness of conception leads the writer to 
put rv zepux. first. 

Swrypiov is not used elsewhere by St. Paul; here it is taken 
with the preceding word from the Sept. Theodoret understands 
it as masculine, referring to Christ; and so Bengel, “salutaris, #.e. 
Christi”; but this is refuted by the parallel, 1 Thess. v. 8, where 
the zepux. is the hope of salvation. Soden thinks that in that 
passage the apostle purposely corrects the owryjpuov of the Sept. 

kai Thy pdxaipay Tod mvedpatos. This cannot well be a genitive 
of apposition, since the following clause explains the sword as pija 
@cov. Olshausen, indeed, and Soden, take the relative 6 as refer- 
ring to zvevparos. They understand the writer as speaking of the 
Holy Spirit in relation to man, as finding expression in the word 
of God. But there is no parallel for thus calling the Spirit pjpa 
@cod. It is much more natural to interpret tod wv. as “ which is 
given by the Spirit”; nor is there any difficulty in taking this 
genitive differently from the others, since this alone is a genitive 
of a personal name. Chrysostom suggests the alternative: jrou ro 
Lvetud dyow, trou év rh} avevparixy paxaipa (or #roe 7d xapicpa 7d 
avevpatikoy, did yap mvevparicns waxaipas, K.T.A.). 

8 éotw ffjpa Geos. Compare Heb. iv. 12, 6 Adyos rod Meod . . . 
TOMWTEpos trép TaTaY paxatpay SicTomov. 

défacbe. ‘“ Accipite, oblatum a Domino,” Bengel. 

AD°KL, etc., read dé&ac@at, perhaps only by itacism. The verb is 
omitted by D* G, ai. 

18. 81a wdons mpocevyis Kal Seqoews, «.7.4. These words 
are best taken with the principal imperative orjre, not simply with 
the previous clause, for wdons and év wayti xo1p@ would not agree 
with the momentary act d¢éac6«, which is itself subordinate to 
ornre. “With all prayer, ze. prayer of every form.” 

mpocevyy and Senos differ in this respect, that the former is 
used only of prayer, whether supplication or not, to God, while 
Sénors means “ request,” and may be addressed to either God or 
man. Here, then, we may say that wp. expresses that the prayer 
is addressed to God, and 6.,, that it involves a request. Compare 
Phil. iv. 6, év ravri rH mpocevyy kal 77 Sénoe, and see on Lk. i. 13. 

év mavtl kap@ corresponds with the ddiadeirrws mpooedxeobar of 
1 Thess. v. 17. 

év Mvedpart. “In the Spirit” (cf. Jude 21) not=é« yuyxijs, for 
which interpretation St. Paul’s usage supplies no justification, 
besides which it was not necessary to say that the prayer was to be 
from the heart. Chrysostom supposes év zy. to be in contrast to 
BarroXoyiats, which is also open to the objection that he who has put 
on the specified armour must be assumed not to pray év Barrodoyig. 
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kat eis atté. “Thereunto,” ze. to the mpooevydmevor ev m. kK. 
vy 7. : 

Rec. has rodro after airé, with D°J K, etc.; but airé alone, § AB (D* 

G, atrév), The frequent occurrence of avrd rodro in St. Paul accounts fot 
the insertion. : 

dyputvoivtes év mdon TpooKapTepycet. Compare Col. iv. 2, TH 

Mpooevxy TporKaprepeite, ypynyopoorres ev airH év edxaprorig, “ keeping 

watch,” or “being watchful”; cf. Mark xili. 33, dypumveire Kat 

mpocedxeabe: 12. 35, ypnyopetre: Luke xxi. 36, dypumveire év wavti 

Kaip@ Oedpevol, K.T.A. 

IIpocxaprépyois is not found elsewhere, but the verb zpockap- 
repéw is frequent both in classical writers and N.T. always with the 
sense of continued waiting on, attention to, adherence, etc. Cf. 
Acts ii. 42, rH dudayyq: 2. 46, ev TO tcpd: Vili. 13, TO Dirt: 
Mark iii. 9, tva tA ovapiov rpoocKaprepy aitd: Rom. xil. 12, rpocevy7 : 
1b, xiii. 6, cis aid rovro. It is clear, then, that Alford is not justi- 
fied in rendering it “importunity” in order to avoid a hendiadys. 
Practically, there is a hendiadys. 

mept wavTwv Tov dylwv, kal bmép éwou. Kal, introducing a special 
case, see ch, v. 18. Harless and Eadie distinguish zepé here from 
trép, regarding the latter as more vague. ‘They could not know 
much about all saints, and they were to pray about them.” Eadie 
admits, however, that such a distinction cannot be uniformly 
carried out. Meyer, to prove the prepositions synonymous, quotes 
Dem. PAil. ii. p. 74, pt) wept TOV Stkaiwy pnd trép tov éEw mpaypatwv 
elvat THY Bovdny, GAN irép rv ev TH yspa: but this passage rather 
indicates the contrary; “not about a question of justice, but in 
defence of.” So also the similar one, ov zepi d0éns 000 tarép pépovs 
XGpas rodenovor, 7.€. “not about a matter of glory, but in defence 
of,” etc. tép ddéys might have been used, but the idea would not 
be quite the same. Here, too, taép expresses with more precision 
“on behalf of” ; but the reason of the difference is probably not to 
be found in the difference between ravrwv riv dylwv and én00, but 
in the fact that the special object of the latter prayer is stated: 
“and on behalf of me, that,” etc. See Dale, Lect. xxiv. p. 437. 

19, 20. Zhe apostle’s request for their prayers for himself, that 
he may have freedom to proclaim the mystery of the gospel for whith 
he is an ambassador. 

iva, por 800% Adyos év dvoiger tod otdpatds pov. Adyos, in the 
sense of utterance, as 2 Cor. xi. 2, iSidrys rd Adyw. The words 
év dyoiget ro or. are by some connected with the following. Thus 
Grotius: “ut ab hac custodia militari liber per omnem urbem 
perferre possem sermonem,” etc., but zappyoia never refers to 
external freedom, and its meaning here is further determined by 


Tappnodcwpat, ver. 20. To take wappyoig as merely epexegetical 
of dvofgea 7. or. would be very flat. 
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Taken with the preceding, the words may mean the opening of 
the mouth by God, as in Ps. li. 17. Or they may mean, “when I 
open my mouth.” The latter is the interpretation adopted by 
Alford, Ellicott, Eadie, Meyer. But so understood, the words are 
superfluous, not to say trivial. 

On the other hand, with the former interpretation they give a 
fulness of expression to the idea in 6067 Adyos, which is in harmony 
with the gravity of the thought ; they complete from the subjective 
side what is expressed on the objective side in S067 Adyos. This 
is the view of Harless, Olsh. Soden. The absence of the article 
is also in its favour. Compare Col. iv. 3, although there it is wa 
5 @cds dvoién jpiv Odpay tod Adyov. “Opening the mouth” is an 
expression used only where some grave utterance is in question. 

év mappyola yvwpioat. “To make known with openness of 
speech”; cf. Phil. i. 20. The margin of RV. connects év rappyoig 
with the preceding words, as the AV. had done, This involves a 
tautology with wappyoidcwpat 


800eln of Rec. rests on very slight evidence. 


7d puotiptov To edayy. See ch. i. 9. 

20. imép 08 mpeoBevw év ddvcer, 08 refers to 75 pvo., for this is 
the object of yrwpioa, and yvwpica: is in substance connected with 
mpecBevw. Compare Col. iv. 3, Aadjoat 16 prot. Tod Xpiorod dv 6 
cal deur. The simplest view is probably the best: “I am an 
ambassador in chains”; but Grotius understands the words to 
mean: “nunc quoque non desino legationem”; but this would 
require some emphasis on dAvcei, as, for example, kat é dA. 
apeoBevw: and there is no reference here, as in Phil. i. 12 ff, to the 
good effects of his imprisonment. The oxymoron is noted by 
Bengel and Wetstein: “alias legati, jure gentium sancti et 
inviolabiles, in vinculis haberi non poterant.” So, indeed, 
Theoph., robs mpéoBets vdpos pydey macxew kaxov. év advoe is in 
distinct opposition to év rappycta. 

Paley and others have drawn attention to the use of adverts 
here as referring to the “custodia militaris” in which St. Paul 
was kept at Rome, Acts Xxvili. 16, 20; cf. 2 Tim. i. 16. It is true 
the singular might possibly be used in a gereral sense, although 
the instances cited from Polyb. of «is ryv GAvow éuminrew (xxi. 3. 
3, iv. 76. 5) are not parallel, since the article there is generic. 
Still it can hardly be denied that the term has a special suitability 
to the circumstances of this imprisonment, or rather custody. Of 
course, Seopoé as the general term might also be used, and therefore 
the fact that it is used, Col. iv. 18, is no objection. 

iva év adit wappyoidcwpat. Co-ordinate with the preceding 
va. Soden, however, takes the clause as depending on the 
mpeoBevw év GX., the meaning according to him being that St. Paul 
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might have been set at liberty on condition that he did not preach 
the gospel, but remained in custody in hope that the result of the 
trial would be that he would be at liberty to preach. This, he adds, 
corresponds to ws de? we AcAHoau, and escapes the tautology involved 
in the other interpretations. 

21-24. Personal commendation of Tychicus, who carries the 
letter, and final benediction. 

21. iva Se eidfre kal dpets. Kai is probably simply “ye as well 
as others.” Meyer and others suppose a reference to the Epistle 
to the Colossians, “ye as well as the Colossians”; cf. Col. iv. 7. But 
this seems forced, for this significance of xai could hardly occur to 
the readers. But it may mean, “although there are no personal 
relations between us.” Alford understands: “as 7 have been 
going at length into the matters concerning you, so if you also, on 
your part, wish,” etc. 

Ta kat’ éué = Col. iv. 7. 

tl mpdcow, nearer definition of ra Kar’ éud, “how I do,” not 
“what I am doing,” which they knew was the one thing that 
always engaged his thoughts. 

Téxtkos 6 dyamytds ddedpds Kal mortds Sidkovos. Tychicus is 
mentioned, Acts xx. 4, as accompanying St. Paul from Macedonia 
to Asia. His services as 8udxovos are alluded to 2 Tim. iv. 12; 
Tit. ili, 12. It was only év Kvpfw that he was Paul’s 8:dxovos. In 
Col. iv. 7 cvvdovAos is added. 

22, Sv émeppa eis adits toiro (=Col. iv.), ze. for the very 
purpose now to be mentioned: iva yore r& rept Fudv, «.7.d. = Col. 
iv. 8 (where, however, there is a difference of reading). 

23. Eipjyn tots ddeNpois, «.1.d. A truly apostolic benediction 
as to substance, but differing in form from St. Paul’s final benedic- 
tions. First, it is in the third person, not the second, rots aSeA dois 
instead of tpiv, werd mdvrov tov dy. instead of pcb tuov. The 
whole form, too, is markedly general. This agrees well with the 
view that the Epistle was addressed to a circle of Churches. 
Secondly, the benediction is in two parts, not, as elsewhere, one ; 
and, thirdly, ydépis, which elsewhere comes first, here concludes, 
and cipyvn, elsewhere last, is here first. These points all speak for 
the genuineness of the Epistle, and against the hypothesis of 
Imitation. 

dyday peta miotews. micris is presupposed, therefore it is not 
dydwn kai m. Love is the characteristic of a true faith. 


For dydin A has €\eos, suggested probably by recollection of 1 Tim. i. 1; 


“2 Tim. i. 1. : 
24. °H xdpis peta mévtwy trav dyandévtey Toy Kuptov hpav “Inooiv 

Xpiotov év dpOapota. 
ddOapoia elsewhere means the incorruptibility of future on 
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mortality ; see, for example, Rom. ii. 7; 2 Tim. i. ro. The 
adjective dOapros has a corresponding meaning. God is ap@apros, 
Rom. i. 23; 1 Tim. i. 17; the dead are raised dfOapro, 1 Cor 
xv. 52; the Christian’s crown is dp@aptos. So 1 Pet. iii. 4, the 
ornament of women is to be é&v 76 ddOdptw tod mpagos Kal yovxiov 
mvevparos. The word, then, does not point merely to time but to 
character, and that suits very well here as an attribute of love. It 
is more than “sincerity” (dpOopia, Tit. ii. 7); it is “imperish- 
ableness, incorruptibility.” It is a “spiritual, eternal love, and 
thus only is the word worthy to stand as the crown and 
climax of this glorious Epistle,” Alford. Some connect the word 
with xdpis. Soden defends the connexion on the following 
grounds: first, that if connected with ayarovrwv, év apO. must 
express a character of the dydy, in which case dyamav év add. 
would be an unsuitable form of expression for dyaray év dyary 
adOdprw ; and, secondly, that éfapoia almost always contains a 
point of contrast with the transitory nature which belongs to the 
creature in this world; it belongs to the sphere of heavenly exist- 
ence, serving to designate eternal life as the highest blessing of 
salvation; and this is the gift of yapis, which culminates in the 
bestowal of it. Bengel, who connects a0. with xdpis, remarks, 
however, well: “Congruit cum tota summa epistolae: et inde 
redundat etiam ddOopcia in amorem fidelium erga Jesum 
Christum.” The writer, in fact, returns to the fundamental 
thought of i. 3-14. 

There is no analogy for the connexion with tov Kvpioy pay, 
adopted by some expositors. 


*Apty is added in X°D K LP most mss., Amiat.** Syr. (both) Boh., not 
in §* ABG 17, Arm. Amiat.* 





THE 
EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


ie 


MPOE KOAOXZAEIE, 


The spelling of the name is uncertain. In the title the spelling Kodoooaes 
is given by § BSD GL 17 (Kodosaes), while AB* K P have Kod\accaets, 
which §& also has twice at the top of the page, and so G once (once also 
Kohogoaes). In the subscription & A B* C K 17 agree in Ko\agcaes, while 
B? DGLP have Kodoscaers. : 

In ver. 28 BD G Lhave Kodoooms, K P 17, al, Kodacoms (A non liquet). 

The versions also vary. Syr. (both) have a, with Boh., but Vulg. and 


. 0. 

Coins give the spelling with o, and for the name of the people Kodoonvwy 
or Ko\oconywy. But the form with a appears in Polyaenus and in some 
MSS. of Herodotus and Xenophon. The latter may have been a provincial 
pronunciation and spelling. WH. and Lightfoot adopt a in the title, o in 
ver. 2; Tregelles has a in both places, as well as in the subscription (which 
WH. omit). Tischendorf preserves the correct spelling with o, remarking, 
“‘videtur KoAagoa: scriptura sensim in usum abisse. At inde non sequitur 
iam Paulum ita scripsisse.” As the heading did not proceed from the pen of 
St. Paul, this conclusion agrees practically with that of WH. and Lightfoot as 
to the spelling here. 


L1. SALUTATION. Maidos daécrtodos, «7.4. See Eph. i. 1. 

kat Tipdbeos. Timothy’s name is joined with that of Paul 
also in 2 Cor. Phil. 1 Thess. 2 Thess. Philemon. In Phil. and 
Philemon, however, the apostle proceeds in the singular, whereas 
here the plural is maintained throughout the thanksgiving, 

6 ddedpds. This does not imply any official position (otxodv 
kat dmdatoXos, Chrys.); it is the simplest title that could be 
employed to express Christian brotherhood. So it is used of 
Quartus, Rom. xvi. 23; of Sosthenes, 1 Cor. i. 1; and of Apollos, 
1 Cor. xvi. 12 ; and of an unnamed brother, 2 Cor. viii. 18, xii. 18, 
Compare 2 Cor. ix. 3, 5. 

2. rots év K. dylois kal mortots ddehpots. dyiors, as in all similar 
salutations, must be taken as a substantive. De Wette, however, 

13 
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and apparently Syr. and Vulg., connect it as an adjective with 
aSehgors. morots is more than “ believing,” which would add 
nothing to dylous and ddeA¢gois. It is “true, steadfast.” Cf. Acts 
xvi. 15. 

a Xpiorg. Closely connected with morois 46. but refers 
chiefly to mucrots. Cf. rurrds dudxovos ev Kupi, Eph. vi. 21. _Only 
in Christ were they “faithful brethren ” ; the article, therefore, is not 
required. év Xp. might, indeed, have been. dispensed with ; but it 
suits the formality of the introductory greeting. 


After év Xpior@, "Inood is added in A D* G 17, Vulg. Boh., not in BD* 
K LP, Syr-Harcl. Arm. etc. (Syr-Pesh. has "Inoo6 before Xpior@). 


It is remarkable that St. Paul’s earlier Epistles are addressed 
TH exkAnoig, Tats éxxAnotats ; whereas here, as in Rom. and Eph., 
the address is to the saints and brethren. This can hardly be 
accidental. It certainly gives the address a more personal and 
less official aspect, and may have been adopted because the 
apostle had no personal relations with the heads of these Churches, 
to which he was personally unknown. It has been objected to 
this, that in iv. 16 the Church of the Laodiceans is mentioned ; 
and, again, that the Epistle to the Philippians, to whom St. Paul 
was personally known, is similarly addressed. As to the former 
objection, it may be fairly replied that to speak of his Epistle 
being read in the Church is very different from addressing it to the 
Church ; and as to the second, although the word éxxAyola is not 
used in the address to the Phil., we have what may be regarded as 
an equivalent, odv émurxoois kat Siaxdvors. It is hardly satisfactory 
to say that the disuse of éxx«Ayoia in the address is characteristic of 
the later Epistles; for, first, this is not an explanation; and, 
secondly, the word is used in Philemon, 79 Kar’ ofkév cov éxxAnoig. 

Xdpis piv Kat eipyvy dad Ocod watpds hpdv= Eph. i. 2, where 
there follows cai Kvupiov “Iyood Xpiorod. 


These words are added here also in & ACG and most MSS. Boh. 
Arm., also P in a different order, Inco} Xp. ro} Kuplov jud». The words 
are absent from BD K L 17, a/. Amiat. Fuld. Syr-Pesh. (text). Origen and 
Chrysostom both expressly attest the absence of the words. The latter, after 

uoting the preceding words, observes: rév uldv éolynoev kal od mpocéOnKer 
ws év mdcas Tats émirodats* kal Kuplov "Inoof Xpeorof. The addition has 
plainly come in by assimilation to Eph. 


8-8. Thanksgiving for their faith and love, passing on into the 

assurance that the gospel they were taught by Epaphras was the true 

universal gospel, which proved its genuineness by the fruit it produced, 
both among them and in all the world. 

3. edxapiotodpev. In all St. Paul’s Epistles to Churches, with 

the exception of that to the Galatians, the Salutation is followed by 

thanksgiving. In Eph. as in 2 Cor. this is in the form ebdcyyris 6 
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cds, elsewhere in some form of eyapicrd. On the verb, see 
Ephiinrs. 

T@ Ged warpt. We have the same form of words in iii. 15; 
elsewhere, however, always 6 @eds xal rarnp. 

Here also xal is inserted by § AC? D*°K LP, and apparently all other 
mss. except those mentioned below ; Vulg. Arm. Theodoret, a/. 

It is wanting in BC* D* G, Chrys. (D* G Chrys. have 7@ marpl). Old 
Latin, Syr. (both) Boh. Eth. 

Tisch. 8th ed. (in deference to §&), restores xal, which he had omitted in 
7th ed. (WH. and RV. omit). Lachm. also omits, but reads 7 with D* 
FG. Meyer thinks cal was omitted in a mechanical way after the preceding 
Qcod marpés. 

It is observable that in iii. 17, & A agree with BC in omitting «at, while 
D FG, with K L and nearly all others, as well as Syr-Pesh., insert it. The 
evidence for the omission there is decidedly preponderant. It is less so here, 
yet perhaps decisive enough when we consider how certainly the scribes 
would stumble at the unusual form. The reading 7G warpl appears to be 
another attempt to get rid of it. Compare i. 12 below, where & 37, with 
other authorities, have Oe@ before rarpl. 

edxapiototpey . . . mdvtote mept Gpdv mpoceuxdpevor. It is 
questioned whether zdyrore is to be joined with edyapirrodper or 
with apogevy. The latter connexion is adopted by the Greek 
commentators, also by Bengel, Olshausen, Alford, Ellicott, etc. 
But Eph. i. 16 is almost decisive for the other connexion, od 
Tavopat evxapicTov brép tuov pyeiav tuav covovpevos ert rav 
mpooevxav pov. Compare 1 Cor. i. 4; 1 Thess. i. 2, pocevy, is, 
in fact, a nearer definition of wdyrore. ‘We give thanks on your 
account always in our prayers,” or (as Meyer), “always when we 
pray for you.” “Always praying for you” would require the 
addition of words specifying the object of the prayer. 

The reading varies between arept and drép. The latter is read by BD*G 
17, ai., but AC D°J K, with most mss., have epl. &wép would readily be 
introduced from ver. 9, where there is no variant. 

4. dxovcavtes thy miotw Sydv év Xpiotd “Inood. Assigns the 
ground of his thanksgiving. He had heard from Epaphras, ver. 8, 
The addition of év Xp. “Iyo. as a more precise definition of zictis, 
which of itself expresses only a psychological conception, is quite 
natural here, where St. Paul is addressing for the first time those 
who were unknown to him. So in Eph.i.15. In Rom. i. 8 the 
specification of wiorts had preceded vv. 2, 3. The article is un- 
necessary, as mioris év Xp. is one notion. See Eph. Ze. 

kat Thy dydany Hv exete eis TdvTas Tods dyious. 

hw éxere is read in SAC D*GP 17 37 47, al. Old Latin, Vulg. Boh. 
Syr-Harcl. Arm. But D*K Land most mss. Chrys. Theod. Syr-Pesh. have 
thy aydrny Thy els, while B has ri dydrnv eis. The reading with qv éxere 
might be a conformation to Philem. 5, while ri dydanv riv might be a con- 
formation to Eph. i. 15. 


6. Sa thy Amida, The Greek comm. and most moderns 
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connect this with the words immediately preceding, “the love 
which ye have to. all the saints.” ayararé, pyc, TOUS aytovs ov 
dud Te avOpwmrwov GAAG due TO éharilew ta péAXovta dyabd, Theoph. 
The reasons alleged are—(1) the remoteness ‘of edxapirrodmev ; (2) 
the following clause, jv mponkovoare, suggests that the words 81a 
rhv édrida describe the motives of the Colossians for welldoing, 
rather than the reasons of the apostle for thanksgiving; (3) in 
other Epistles the ground of thanksgiving is the spiritual state of 
the persons addressed ; (4) edxapioreiv is never used with dua in 
the N.T.; and (5) the connexion with «dx. would break up the 
triad of graces which St. Paul delights in associating together. (So 
Meyer, Soden, Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot.) (1), (2), (5) are con- 
sidered by Lightfoot decisive. Yet surely there is something 
strange in assigning the future hope as the motive of Christian 
love. As Eadie observes, if the apostle had said that they loved 
one another because of the common hope which they had in 
heaven, or that this prospect of a joint inheritance deepened their 
attachments, the meaning might have been easily apprehended ; 
but why the hope in itself should be selected as the prop of such 
love, we know not. Of all the graces, love has the least of self in 
its nature. Such passages as 2 Cor. ix. 6, Gal. vi. gf. are not 
analogous ; for what creates a difficulty is not the mention of 
expected reward as a motive for action, but as a motive for love. 
As éA7is here is not the grace of hope, but the object (r7jv dmoxe- 
pévynv), reason (5) loses its force ; as éAwis does not mean the same 
thing as in 1 Thess. i. 3, for example, it is quite natural that it 
should fall into a different connexion. Nor does there seem to be 
much weight in the second reason. The words jv zponkovcare, 
«.7.A., involve an appeal to the first teaching they had received, 
which was sound and full. This goes very well with «dxapirrodmer ; 
but if the hope were described as the motive of their love, what 
appropriateness would there be in referring to their former instruc- 
tion in it? As to (3) and (4), the clause dxovcarvres does imply 
that the ground of his thanksgiving was their faith and love; but 
it is consistent with this that what prompted him to feel thankful 
for these graces was the thought of the hope laid up for them, and 
hence with this connexion d.a¢ is not only admissible, but is alone 
suitable. The signification of edyapirrety trép (1 Cor. x. 30; Eph, 
v. 20) is not that required here. There is good reason, then, for 
Bengel’s interpretation: “ex spe patet, quanta sit causa gradias 
agendi pro dono fidei et amoris.” If jv €yere be omitted the con- 
“nexion with aydzyv is grammatically harsh. 

Estius, De Wette, Olshausen, and others connect 8a ryv éAz. 
with both rior and ayaryv. This connexion is certainly awkward, 
and the sentiment not Pauline. Theodore Mops. connects the 
words with mpocevydpevot. 
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é\ris is clearly objective, as in Rom. viii. 24; Gal. v. 5. 

Thy dtoKxeyevny. ‘The thought of the “hope,” ze. the bless- 
ing hoped for, being already prepared is not expressed in this 
form by St. Paul elsewhere, except perhaps 1 Tim. vi. 19, but is 
clearly put in 1 Pet. i. 4, kAypovopiav . . . ternpypevynv év odpavots. 
In substance it is involved in Phil. ili. 20, and, indeed, in Matt. 
Vi. 20. 

qv mponkodcate. The zpo- has reference, according to Meyer, 
to the future fulfilment. Bengel understands it simply as “ante- 
quam scriberem,” but the context rather suggests that the 
reference is to their early teaching in contrast to the later errors. 
The apostle now is not teaching them anything new, but desires 
to confirm them in the true doctrine which they had already learned. 
Compare vv. 7, 23 and v. 6. Hence also the mention of the truth 
of the gospel in the following words :— 

év TO Ady Tis GAnOelas Tod edayyeNtov. That edayyedéov is the 
principal notion here is shown by the participle wapévros, which 
agrees with it, and not with dAyGeias. And this is confirmed by 
the connexion of. éAqis and etayyéAvoy in ver. 23. The genitive 
dAnbeias then qualifies Adyos, and this compound notion is 
explained by ctayy. 7 ad, Tod evayy., Gal. ii. 5, 14, is not exactly 
parallel, because there the formula has a direct polemical purpose. 
Here the point is that 6 Adyos rod edaryy. is a Adyos THs GAnOelas in 
opposition to those false teachers who would fain complete it by 
their rapaddcets, ii. 8, which were Kev?) adn. 

6. tod wapdévtos eis Spas. A quite classical use of zapetvar as 
implying “has come and remains.” ov zapeyévero kal dréory, GAN’ 
euewe kal éorw éxet, Chrys.; cf. Acts xii. 20, It needs, then, no 
further addition. 

Kabds Kal év tavtt TO Kdopw éotly Kapmopopotpevoy, mavTl TO 
xéopo here is not an insignificant hyperbole, but intimates the 
catholicity of the true gospel in opposition to the merely local 
character of false gospels ; compare ver. 23. 

Tischendorf, ed. 8, places a comma after éoriy, This con- 
struction escapes the irregularity involved in the doubling back 
of the comparison by the second «ass. The comparison then 
may be either as to the mere fact of the presence of the gospel, so 
that éorfy =“‘exists,” or as to the contents of it, which agrees 
better with the designation of the gospel as Adyos rijs aAnOelas. 
The readers then are assured that the gospel which has come to 
and remains with them is the same as in the whole world; they 
need have no fear that it was imperfect; it is the false teachers 
that are not in agreement with the universal gospel. So Soden. 
But most comm. connect éor/ with xaprogopovpevov Kai ad. 

kal is prefixed to éorly in D’*GKL, etc. Old Lat. Vulg. Syr. (both) 

Chrys. 
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It is absent from % ABC D* 17, ai. Boh. Arm. Eth. The evidence 
against it, therefore, is quite decisive. It was doubtless added to simplify 
the construction, and is defended on the ground of this simplicity by Ols- 
hausen and Eadie. Ellicott, who had previously hesitated, thinking that it 
might have been omitted to modify the hyperbole, omitted the word in his 
5th ed. 


kapmrogopovpevov. ‘The middle voice is not elsewhere found ; 
its force here is probably intensive, denoting the inherent energy, 
while the active (which is used below, ver, 10) would rather denote 
external diffusion (Lightfoot). Verbs like odypodopeto bar, typrravo- 
gopeioGar are not parallel, since in them gopetofac means “to 
wear.” 

Those comm. who connect éoriv with the participles explain 
this periphrastic present as expressing continuity of action, as in 
2 Cor. ix. 12, ov povov éoriv mpocavamAnpotea, x.7.A., and Phil. 
ii. 26, éxuroav jv. 

kal adgavouevoy rests on preponderant evidence, * A BC D* 
GI, Vss. Rec. omits, with D** K, etc. 

avfavdpuevov doubtless refers to the outward expansion, as xapzrod. 
to the personal, inner working. ‘The gospel is not like those 
plants which exhaust themselves in bearing fruit and wither away. 
The external growth keeps pace with the reproductive energy,” 
Lightfoot. Observe the order ; first the preservation of the gospel 
amongst those who received it, and after that its extension to 
new circles. Both are to the Colossians a proof of its truth and 
sufficiency. 

kafos Kai év Suiv, so that they did not come behind their 
brethren in this respect. 

If we connect the participles with éo7iv, the comparison is 
very curiously doubled back on itself. Moreover, as Olshausen 
observes (defending the addition of xai after xdcpm), the words 
kaJas kat ev duiv do not fit the beginning of the proposition, cabs 
kal év Tavti TO Kdopw, Since the Colossians are, of course, included 
with the rest in the whole world. Lightfoot explains the irregu- 
larity thus: “The clause reciprocating the comparison is an after- 
thought springing out of the apostle’s anxiety not to withhold 
praise where praise can be given,” and he compares 1 Thess. iv. 1 
(not Rec.), wapaxadotper év Kupin “Inood iva, xabws taped Bere rap” 
Hpav 16 was Sel buds wepurarety Kal apéoxey @e@, kaws Kal mepira- 
Téire, va wepiooedyte paddov. But that passage is not really 
parallel ; for xaf&s kal wepuraretre is entirely distinct from xabds 
mapeAadBere, and is a courteous admission that they were actually 
walking as they had been taught. Here there is nothing of the 
kind, and the difficulty (apart from that mentioned by Olshausen) 
is that we have the mere repetition, “in you as also in all the 
world, as also in you.” The difficulty, of course, disappears in the 
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Rec. Text with the insertion of xa‘; or, since we are compelled to 
omit «at, with the adoption of the construction above referred to, 
as then the comparison in xafas «ai ev ipiy is with xapmod. 
kal avé. 

a” fs tpépas, x.7.A. To be closely joined with xafds cai & 
juiv; the fruitfulness and growth began at once, so that it was 
independent of these later zapadécets. 

Axovcate kal éréyvwte thy xdpiv. There is no occasion to regard 
Tyv xdpw as the object of the latter verb only (as Meyer, Alford, 
Ellicott, Eadie understanding “it,” ¢.e. the gospel, as the object of 
jKovoare).  xdpts was the content of the gospel message, which is 
called 76 etayyéAtov rijs xdpttos Tod @eod (Acts xx. 24), and as such 
may be said to be heard. We can hardly, indeed, say, with Light- 
foot, that St. Paul uses xdpts as a “ synonyme for the gospel,” of 
which use he gives as instances 2 Cor. vi. 1, viii. 9, ywdoxere 
riv xépw tod Kupiov jpav Inood Xpiorod, dru Se ipas érrdxevoe 
mdovowos dv. Here the word suggests a contrast with the false 
gospel, which was one of déypara (ii. 14). Compare Gal. ii. 21, ob« 
aberd tHhv xapw Tov Meod, 

ééyvwre implies not so much developed knowledge as active 
conscious recognition, or taking knowledge of; cf. Acts iii, 10, 
iv. 13, xxii, 24, 29, xxvii. 39, xxviii, 1; 1 Cor. xiv. 37; 2 Cor 
i, 14 (éreyvwre yas ard pépovs). 

év &\nOeia. Even although the gospel was itself Adyos zijs 
ddnOetas, there was the possibility that as known by them it was 
imperfect ; hence this is added to guard them against the error of 
the false teachers, who insisted on supplementing it by their philo- 
sophy (ii. 8, 28). 

7. nabds éudOere amd “Enappa. This gives them a further 
assurance as to the source of their Christianity ; the apostle gives 
his seal to the teaching of Epaphras, which conveyed the full 
gospel of the grace of God, so that having received this in truth as 
they did, they had no need to listen to strange teachers. 

Epaphras appears from iv. 12 to have been a Colossian ; either 
a native, or now reckoned as an inhabitant of Colossae. From the 
present passage we gather that he was the founder of the Church 
there (compare the xafws and ad’ js jépas.) He was at this time 
a fellow-prisoner of St. Paul (Philemon 23): or perhaps cvvatypd- 
Awros there only means that he was so constantly with St. Paul as 
practically to share his captivity. As the name isa shortened form 
of Epaphroditus, it was natural to conjecture that the Epaphroditus 
of Phil. ii. 25 was the same person. But the names were common, 
occurring frequently in inscriptions ; and as Epaphroditus appears 
to be in close connexion with the Philippians (whose daécroAos he 
was), there is no sufficient ground for the identification. 

rod dyamnrod curSoddou yy So Tychicus (iv. 7) is called 
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civdovAos, the servitude being, of course, to Christ. This designa- 
tion appears intended to command high respect for Epaphras, who 
is thus placed as near as possible to the apostle. 

8s got. motds STép pay Sidkovos tod Xpiotov. See note on the 
reading. The reading #v makes Epaphras a representative of 
St. Paul in preaching the gospel at Colossae ; probably at the time 
when the apostle was dwelling for two years at Ephesus, at which 
time “all that dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord Jesus” 
(Acts xix. 10). This would explain the attitude of authority which 
St. Paul assumes in this Epistle towards a Church which he had 
not himself seen. 

didkoves has clearly its general meaning “ minister,” not the 
special sense “deacon,” as the genitive rod Xpiorod shows. This 
designation of him as micrés irrép tay, x.7.A., serves still further to 
confirm the confidence of the Colossians in their first teacher. If 
tuov is read, trép tuGv would mean “for your benefit,” not 
“‘instead of you,” for there is no. personal reference here, as in 
Philemon 13, tva trép cod pou diaxovp. . The genitive rod Xprorod 
is, indeed, decisive of this, for this implies that his ministry was 
one of spiritual benefit, which would not be suitable to a messenger 
from the Colossians to St. Paul. 


There are two rather important varieties of reading in ver. 7 The Rec. 
Text has cal after xa#ws on comparatively weak authority, viz. D°3747 K L 
Syr-Harcl. Arm., against SABCD*G17P Vulg. Syr. Pesh. and other 
Vers. «al was doubtless added from assimilation to the two preceding 
Kabes kal. KaOas éudGere without cal can only mean that Epaphras was their 
first teacher. 

The other important variation is between drép qudv and brép budr, and 
with respect to this there is a remarkable conflict between MSS. and versions. 
qpGr is read by R* ABD*G, 

Ambrosiaster (Comm. ‘‘ qui eis ministravit gratiam Christi vice Apostoli”), 

budv by $°C De K L P and most MSS. 

The versions, however, are nearly all on the side of dudv, Vulg. Syr. 
(both) Boh. Arm. Eth. Goth. Chrys. also interprets Suv. The other 
Greek comm. are silent as to the word in their comments, and the reading in 
their texts, which is duav, may be due to editors. Of the old Latin, d (and e) 
with f have “ vobis” (against the Greek D F), while g has “nobis ” (agree- 
ing with G), 

Internal evidence favours 7dr. First, ‘for your benefit ” would hardly 
be expressed by dwrep dudv, but either by dudy, cf. dudxovov meptrouns, Rom. 
xv. 8, or tuiv, asin I Pet. i. 12. The form of expression does not indicate 
that any emphasis on ‘‘ for your benefit ” is intended, as if the apostle meant 
to impress on the Col. that whatever-Epaphras had done was for their good. 
Secondly, it is easy to understand how suv might be substituted for NuoV, 
partly on account of the recurrence of tzép duay in the neighbouring context 

- (vv. 3, 9) and in connexion with this, from the significance of quav not being 
understood. The two words being pronounced alike, these cizcumstances 
would naturally lead to juav being written by mistake in the first instance, and 
the second to its preference when both readings were deliberately compared. 
On the other hand, Meyer thinks that judy is due to the influence of the 
preceding quay and the following }#udr. Editors differ in their judgment ; 
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Lachm. Treg. WH. Lightfoot, RV. Barry, Moule adopt fpdv, budy being 
given a place in the margin by WH. RV. 

On the other hand, Tisch. Meyer, Ell. Eadie, Soden prefer tudv. Eadie 
in support of this points out that 7u6v would include Timothy. But there is 
no reason why Timothy should be so pointedly excluded, as would have been 
the case had éyod been used, any more than with ovvdovdovu and dyddoas. 


8. 6 Kal Sndtdoas Hpiv thy Spay dydayy év mvedpar, viz. their 
love to St. Paul in particular. This appears clear from qpiv riv 
tuov, as well as from the subsequent 6:4 rodro kat jets. The 
words may be regarded as a courteous justification of the didactic. 
tone which the apostle adopts, and perhaps also as an indication 
that Epaphras had not made any complaint of the Colossians. 
Meyer (reading tpév) understands love to Epaphras ; Ellicott, 
brotherly love. 

év wvevpart expresses the ground of their love, which was not 
individual sympathy, personal acquaintance, or the like, but 
belonged to the sphere of the Holy Spirit’s influence. It was od 
capKiky, GAAG rvevparixy, Oecum. Compare décor ovx éwpdxacr 7d 
mpoowmdov pov év capkt (il. 7). 

9-12. Prayer for their advancement in spiritual knowledge, not 
speculative, but practical, 

9. Ava tovTo. On account, namely, of all that has preceded 
from ver. 4; cf. 1 Thess. ii. 4. Chrys. strikingly observes : xaOdzrep 
év trois dyGow éxelvovs padtota Sieyeipomey rods éyyds dvras Tis 
vixns’ ottw 5% Kat & TlatAos tovrous pdAuora. wapaxadet tods 7d 
mAéov xatwpOwxdras. Cf. Eph. i. 15. kat ‘pets, “we also,” by 
its position emphasises the transition from the conduct of the 
Colossians to its effect on the apostle and his friends. 

dd’ fs tpépas jKovcapev echoes the similar expression in ver. 6. 
So the apostle’s prayer was, as it were, an echo of their faith. 
An encouragement to them to proceed as they had begun. 

od ravépe0a mpoceuxdpevot, Cf. Eph. i. 16, Called by Ellicott 
an “affectionate hyperbole”; yet it is hardly to be called a hyper- 
bole, for it would at no moment be true to say that he had ceased 
to pray for them. It is not asserted that the expression of the 
prayer was uninterrupted. As they did not cease to grow and 
bear fruit, so he did not cease to pray. Cf. Acts v. 42, ov« 
éravovro SiSdoKovres, «.7.A., and contra, Acts xiii. 10, od maton 
Siactpépuy, and 1 Sam. xii, 23. «at airovpevor, x.7.r., adds the 
special request to the more general zpocevxdpevor, Compare Mk. 
Xi. 24, dca rpocedyerbe Kal aireiobe. 

iva after words like 0éAew, aireioOa, signifies merely the purport 
of the wish or prayer; cf. Phil. i. 9, where rodro as object of 
mpocevxopar is explained by ta rAnpwbijre tiv éxtyywow. For the 
accusative, compare Phil. i. 11, mwerAnpwpévor xapmov dexavootvys, 
“that ye may be perfected in,” Oltramare. ériyvwow, stronger 
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than yvdous: see 1 Cor. xiii. 12. The difference, however, seems 
to be rather that the former word implies a more active exercise of 
a faculty, and hence lends itself better to the expression of practical 
knowledge. This distinction agrees well with Rom. i. 21, 28. 
Compare on™ the verb, ver. 6. Lightfoot remarks that émfyvwous 
is a favourite word in the later Epistles of St. Paul; but, in fact, 
although it occurs four times in this Epistle and twice in Eph., 
it is used only once in Phil. (i. 9), whereas it is thrice used in 
Rom. In the later Epistles, however, it is always used in refer- 
ence to spiritual knowledge. See Trench, Syz. Ixxv. 

tod OeAjpatos adtod. The following context, vv. 10-12, shows 
that what is meant is the Divine will as to their conduct, as in 
iv. 12; 1 Thess. iv. 3, v.18; Rom. xii. 2; not the xdépis mentioned 
as the object of their knowledge in ver. 6 (81a rod viod rpordyeoOar 
Hpas ait@, ovkére Ov dyyéAwv, Chrys. etc.). The knowledge which 
is here meant is, in fact, the consequence of that which is there 
attributed to them. Knowing the ydpis, they should know also 
that what God required of them was nothing but conduct corre- 
sponding thereto. This in opposition to the false teachers and the 
doctrines of their diAocodia. 

év wdon copia kai cuvécet mveupatikh. “In all spiritual wisdom 
and understanding,” év introducing the manner in which the 
tAypwOiivar is carried out, and wdoy and wvevpariucy being taken 
with both substantives. To connect av. with cvvéce: alone would 
be to give the inappropriate meaning, “wisdom of all kinds and 
spiritual understanding.” 

On co¢ia see Eph. i. 8, where the words are &v rdoy copia Kat 
ppovycet. These three, codia, dpdvyurs, ovveors, are reckoned by 
Aristotle as the three intellectual dperaé or excellences (Zrh. JV. 
1. 13), the first being the most general and thorough, embracing 
the knowledge of first principles as well as that of particulars ; 
while he distinguishes ¢pdvyots as the practical knowledge of par- 
ticulars from ovveors, which is critical ; 4) dpdvnats ETLTAKTUKY EOTLY 
9 88 ovveots _Kpirixy (Eth. WV. vi. 7. 11). Demosth. (269. 24) 
defines ovveors, Ta Kadd Kat aicxpa SwayvioKetat, which agrees 
with Aristotle’s «purixy. It would appear, therefore, that cvveots 
was the faculty of deciding what was right or wrong in particular 
cases, while codia apprehended the general principles. But 
overs is used by St. Paul in a more general sense; see Eph. 
ui. 4; cf. Luke ii. 47, The two words frequently occur together 
in the O.T., 6. Ex. xxxi. 3; Isa. xxix. 14; Eccles. xiv. 20; 
(1 Cor. i, 19 is a quotation), and the corresponding adjectives in 
Matt. xi. 25. 

mvevparixy, given by the Spirit. Compare 1 Cor. xii. 8, 
puev 81a, TOD arvevparos SiSorar Adyos wodias. ; 

The word is emphatic in this position, marking the contrast 
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with the false teaching, which had Adyov codlas, a pretence of 
wisdom (ii. 23) which really proceeded from 6 voids ris capkds 
(ii. 18). We have the apostle’s codia capxixy, 2 Cor. i. 12; dvOpwrivy, 
1 Cor. ii. 5, 133 Tov Kdopov Tovrov, 1 Cor. ii. 6, etc. 

10. mepimaticar suas déiws tod Kupiov. A similar expression 
occurs 1 Thess. ii. 12, a€(ws rod @eod: and Eph. iv. 1, tis KAgoews, 
“‘in a manner worthy of,” z.e. befitting your connexion with Him. 
The infinitive expresses the consequence (and proof) of 7AnpwOjva., 
del tH wiote: cvevyvvct THY wodTeiavy, Chrys. 

If duds after weprrarfjoa were genuine (Text. Rec.), the infinitive might 
conceivably be regarded as dependent on mpocevxdpevor; but it is certainly 
spurious, being omitted by 8* A BC D*G 17, a/. Clem., Boh. It is added 
in 8° D°K LP, most mss. Chrys. Theodoret, Arm. 

eis Tacav dpeckelay. /.e. “so as to please God in every way.” 
Compare 1 Thess. iv. 5, wis det tuds mepurareiv kal dpéoKev Ocd. 
In classical authors épeoxefa has generally an unfavourable sense, 
“‘obsequiousness,” and it is so defined both in £¢h. Ludem. (76 
Aiav mpds HSovyv, ii. 3) and by Theophrastus (Char. 5). Polybius 
uses it especially of trying to gain the favour of a sovereign. 
Similarly Philo, ravra kai A€yew Kai rpdtrew éorovo0aler cis dpeckeiay 
Tov matpos Kal Bacwréus (i. p. 34), but he also uses it of pleasing 
God. The davOparois apéoxew is disavowed by the apostle in Gal. 
i. 10; 1 Thess, ii. 4; compare ch. iii. 22.’ The verb is used, how- 
ever, without any unfavourable connotation, in Rom. xv. 2 (7d 
mAnolov aperxérw) and elsewhere. 

év wavtl épyw d&ya0G qualifies the following, as év doy Suvdper 
qualifies the following participle. Most commentators separate 
Kapmopopovvres and avfavouevor; but then av r7 émvyvices becomes 
tautologous with wAnpwhjre tiv ériyvwow, ver. 9. Moreover, the 
combination xaproopovpevoy cat ad€. in ver. 6 seems to require 
that the two participles here also should be taken together. What 
is true of the gospel in the world and amongst the Colossians is 
also to hold good of those whose lives are inspired by its teaching. 
The participles refer to the logical subject of wepirarjca, not to 
mAnpwljre (Beza, Bengel). Cf. Eph. iv. 2. 77 émiyvwce trod Oeo?, 
“by the knowledge of God,” instrumental dative, a frequent use of 
the dative with avgav. (So Alford, Eadie, Ellicott, Lightfoot, 
Soden, RV.mg.) The fruitfulness and growth are wrought through 
the éx/yvwors Tod @eod, and this again results from the practice of 
his will, ver. 9. 

Some commentators take the dative as one of reference, as in 
Rom. iv. 20 (?), “increasing in the knowledge of God” (Moule, 
RV. text), which, after rAnpwOjre tiHv émvyv., ver. 9, would be 
somewhat of a tautology. 

TH émvyveoe is the reading of § ABC D*GP 17, a/, Amiat. Arm. a/, 
@ is prefixed in X° 47, and a few others, Chrys. Old Lat. and Vulg-Clem 
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have ‘‘in scientia Dei,” which is doubtful. Text. Rec. has els rhy érlyrwour, 
with D°K L most mss., Theodoret, Theoph. Oec. This appears to be an 
attempt to simplify the construction. Meyer, on the contrary, regards the 
dative as an explanation of the more difficult (?) els ryv éw., which, he thinks, 
is also confirmed by the parallelism in structure of the other participial clauses, 
_which conclude with a definition introduced by es. He understands it as ‘‘in 
respect of,” that is, always more fully attaining to a knowledge of God, els 
indicating the final reference, or direction of the growth, comparing Eph. 
iv. 15 and 2 Pet. i. 8. As to the comparative difficulty of the readings, 
Alford’s judgment, that the simple dative ‘‘is by far the most difficult of the 
three readings,” is surely more correct than Meyer’s, els rh éwlyv. would, 
in fact, present no difficulty to the ordinary reader. 

11. év don duvdper Suvapodpevor. Theodoret takes this év as 
instrumental, 77 Oeia por Kparvvdpevor, and so Eadie, Ellicott, and 
Meyer. ‘Strengthened with all (every form of) strength,” Ell. (a 
translation which is itself ambiguous). 

It is simpler and more natural to understand é& =. 6. as “in 
(ze. in the matter of) all strength” (Alford, Lightfoot). It thus 
corresponds with év rdcy codia and év ravti épyw, which are both 
subjective. dvvayovpevor, present, “ becoming strengthened.” The 
simple verb is not used elsewhere by St. Paul, who, however, 
employs évdvvayotcGa: several times. But dvvapotoba: is in Heb. 
xi. 34, and B has it in Eph. vi. 10. It is frequently used by the 
Greek translators of the O.T., but is not a classical word. The 
connected virtues here, troyov7y and paxpobupia, indicate that what 
is referred to in this clause is steadfastness under trial, as the former 
referred to active conduct. 

kata 76 Kpdtos Tis 36éys adtos. “According to the might of 
His glory.” Strength is supplied in a manner correspondent with 
the power which belongs to the glory of God, ze. His majesty as 
manifested to men. Compare Eph. i. 19. The rendering of AV. 
(Beza, etc.), “His glorious power,” is sufficiently refuted by abrov. 
Thomas Aquinas understands by “ His glory,” “His Son Christ 
Jesus.” But although the Son may be called dratyacua ths 8déns 
avrov, it would not be intelligible to use » 50fa atrod as a sub- 
stitute for His name. Lightfoot remarks that xpdros in N.T. is 
“applied solely to God”; but see Heb. ii. 14, rv 73 xpdros éxovra 
Tod Gavdrov, Tovr’ gore tov Sid Bodo. 

eis Tacav Stoporyy Kal paxpoOuptay. To all endurance and 
longsuffering.” _ “Patience” is a very madequate rendering of 
trowovy, which includes perseverance or steadfast continuance in a 
course of action. Thus we have xaprogopotow év trouovy, Luke 
Vill. 15; Uropovy <pyou dyabod, Rom. ii. 7; 8.’ éropovijs Tpexopey, 
Heb. xii. 1. Even the trojov7) of Job, to which James refers, was 
by no means the uncomplaining endurance of suffering to which 
we give the name of “patience.” Job was, in fact, the very 
reverse of “patient”; but he maintained his faith in God and his 
uprightness in spite of his sore trials, paxpoOvyia comes. much 
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nearer to our notion of “ patience” (cf. 1 Cor. xiii. 4) ; not so much, 
however, patience under suffering, but “the self-restraint which 
does not hastily retaliate a wrong.” It is the opposite of bévOvpia. 
Chrysostom distinguishes the two words thus: paxpoOupet Tus 
pos éxeivous ovs duvarov Kal dpivacbau DTOPEveEl be ovs ov OvvaTat 
dpivacbar; but this, though correct as to paxpoOvpei, is clearly 
inadequate for tropévet. 

11, 12. peta xapas ebxaptotoivres. pera xapas is joined by many 
comm. to the preceding (Theodoret, Olsh. De W. Alf. Eadie, 
Lightfoot, RV.). In defence of this it is said that edxapiorety of 
itself implies joyfulness, so that pera x. if attached to it would be 
flat and unmeaning ; also that by joining the words with «dx. we 
lose the essential idea of joyful endurance. Lightfoot, quoting 
Jas. i. 2, 3, Tacav xapay Hynoacbe . . . Otay Teipacpois TEPLTETYTE 
moukidows, yivdokovTes oTt TO SoKipiov Yuav THS TuoTEws KaTepydlerat 
éopovijv, remarks that this parallel points to the connexion with 
the preceding, and adds that the emphatic position of the words if 
connected with eéx. cannot be explained... It may be replied that 
edyapiotetv does not necessarily imply joy. See, for example, 
t Cor. xiv. 18, “I thank God, I speak with tongues more than you 
all,” x. 30; Col. iii. 17. xapas is so far from being flat or unmean- 
ing, that without it edxapiorotvres would be too weak. The idea of 
joyful endurance is not lost when the prayer passes from endur- 
ance to joyful thanksgiving; and the emphatic position of the 
words is sufficiently explained by the writer’s desire to emphasise 
this characteristic of their thanksgiving with special reference to 
the trials implied in tropovy and paxpobvpia. The words thus 
acquire greater significance than if they slipped in as it were after 
paxpobupiav. The connexion with edxapurrotvres is also favoured 
by the structure of the preceding clauses, each of which com- 
mences with a defining adjunct. This connexion is adopted by 
Chrys. Theoph. Oecum., also Ellicott, Meyer, Soden, Lachm. Tisch. 

In any case «dx. is not to be connected with od zavdéueba, as 
Chrys. Theoph. a/., which unnaturally separates this clause from 
the preceding, making them parenthetical. This interpretation was 
suggested by the reading as: but even if that is correct, the 
transition from the second person to the first is quite in St. Paul’s 
manner; cf. li. 12, 13. 

+ Matpi. The designation of God thus absolutely as 6 Ilarnp, 
when Christ has not been named immediately before (as in Rom. 
vi. 5; Eph. ii. 18; Acts i. 4, 7, li. 33), is remarkable. But we 
have rod Kupéov in ver. 10, and, what is perhaps more to the point, 
rod viod rhs dydarns abrod in ver. 13. 


N 37 (G, Gew rw marpr), Vulg-Clem. Boh. a/. prefix Ocg warpl. 
TQ tkavdcavTe Spas. “ Who qualified you,” or “made you com- 
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petent,” z.e. given you atitle. The same verb occurs 2 Cor. iii. 6 
(only). ds Kat ixdvocev Huds Saxdvous Kawis Suabjxys, “ qualified us 
to be ministers,” cf. 2b. ver. 5. The adjective ixavés is of frequent 
occurrence in the N.T., always with the idea of reaching to a 
certain standard, “sufficient,” and so when time or quantity is in| 
question, “considerable.” See Mark xv. 15; Luke xxii. 38, ixavér 
éo7t: Acts xxil. 6, pds fxavdv: 2 Cor. ii. 16, rpds tadra tis ixavds: 
2 Tim. ii. 2, olrwes txavol éxovrar Kat érépous diddéar. It does not 
mean “ dignus,” “worthy,” although with a negative that transla- 
tion is not unsuitable in Matt. iii. 11, viii. 8. Here, then, ixdvaoe 
is not “‘dignos fecit,” Vulg., but “‘idoneos fecit.” 

There is an important variety of reading. For txaydcavrt (which is read 
by SAC D°K LP most mss., Vulg. Boh. Syr. (both), Chrys. etc.) we have 
kahéoavrt in D*G 17 80, Goth. Arm. Eth., also Didymus (once), Am- 
brosiaster ; while B has xadécavre kal lkavdcavrs, which is adopted by 
Lachm., but appears to be a combination of both readings. The confusion 
between TOTIKANQCANTI and TOIKAAECANTI would be easy, and the 
latter word would naturally occur to a copyist. 

Uuds is the reading of NB 4 23 80 115, Amiat. Syr-Pesh. marg. Eth. 
Didymus, Theoph. Ambrosiaster. 

neds, ACDGKLP most mss., Vulg-Clem. Fuld. Syr-Pesh. and Harcl. 
text, Chrys. Theodoret, etc. 

Internal evidence seems rather to favour juas. The natural tendency of 
scribes would be to generalise such a statement, and this would be assisted by 
yas which presently follows. On the other hand, it would be quite natural 
for St. Paul to enforce the exhortation involved in his prayer by such a 
personal application. In the next sentence, where he passes to a direct 
dogmatic statement, he naturally and of course uses jas. (Yet P, a7. Amiat. 
Goth. have vués there also.) Compare Eph. iv. 32, v. 2. das is adopted 
here by Tisch. WH. Soden, and is given a place in the margin by Tregelles, 
Lightfoot, RV. 

eis Thy pepiSa tod KAYpou, “for, te. to obtain, the portion of 
the lot.” Compare Ps. xv. 5, Kuptos pepis rijs xAnpovopitas pov. 
KXijpos (pp. “a lot”) is not Synonymous with kAnpovouia, it does 
not designate the whole, but the allotted part ; cf. Acts viii. 21, od 
éore cou pepis ovde KAfpos: xxvi. 18, kdhpov év tois Wyacpévors. 
What is a pepis in reference to the whole is a «Afpos in reference 
to the possessor. The genitive, then, is one of apposition, “the 
portion which consists in the lot” (Lightfoot, Soden). It is, how- 
ever, possible to understand it as partitive, “to have a share in 
the KAijpos,” and so most comm. Chrysostom observes: S:& rd 
K\ijpov Kade; dexvis dre oidels dard katopJwpudtwv oiketwv Baotreias 
Tuyxavel, referring to Luke xvii. ro, Compare also Luke xii, S25 
evddxyoev 6 rarhp tydv dotvar duty tiv BaoArcéay, 

fr a 

év 18 dori. Chrys. Oec. Theoph. followed by Meyer, a/,, 
connect with ixavdcavr, “by the light,” txavoty é& 7G uri being 
nothing else but kxaAcv «is 73 pos (1 Pet. ii, 9) regarded in its 
moral efficacy, the result of which is that men are dds é& Kupio 
(Eph. v. 8). This light has power, it is the light of life (John 
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viii. 12); has its weapons (Rom. xiii. 12); produces fruit (Eph. 
v. 9), etc.; and without it men were incapable of partaking in the 
kingdom of Christ. But ¢és is not the means, but the result ; and, 
moreover, the distance of &v 76 ¢wri from ixav. forbids the con- 
nexion, for there is no such emphasis on the words as to account for 
their position. It is the deliverance that is the thought dwelt on, not 
the means. It is better to connect the word with tiv pepida, «.7.X. 
(Alf. Lightfoot), or, if with one of the three substantives, with 
kAnpov, which has a local sense (Ellicott, Soden). Thus é& 7@ dwri 
=“in the kingdom of light.” Compare 2 Cor. xi. 143; 1 Tim. 
vi. 16; 1 John i. 7; Rev. xxi. 24. KAjpos &v 7d gui, then, is 
equivalent to the éAis dzroxepévy év Tots ovpavois, Pas being here 
chosen because the apostle had already in his thoughts the repre- 
sentation of the natural condition of men as cxéros. There is 
nothing, therefore, in the objection, that if this were the sense in- 
tended éy rots otpavots would have been used, or év r7 wz, or the 
like. Eadie’s interpretation, “the inheritance which consists in 
light,” is untenable, and is certainly not supported by his examples 
of «Ajpos év from Acts viii. 21, xxvi. 18. 

18 £8, From the prayer for their increase in knowledge, St. Paul 
goes on to give them positive instruction which will be a safeguard 
against the false teaching which threatens them. They have already 
been translated from the kingdom of darkness to the kingdom of 
God’s beloved Son, and it is in Him only that they have redemption. 

18. 85 éppicaro (éptcaro, B* GP Lightf.) was éx ris 
€ovalas tod oxétous. “Who rescued us from the power of dark- 
ness.” éppvcaro, Sexvis dre ds aixpddwror éradatwpovpcBa. 
Theoph. éfovcta (from ééeor1), properly means “liberty of action,” 
as in 1 Cor. ix. 5; hence in relation to others, “authority,” 
generally “delegated authority” (but not always; see Jude 2 5). 
Lightfoot, following Wetstein, maintains that the word here means 
“arbitrary power, tyranny.” But the instances he cites seem quite 
insufficient to support this. In Demosth., for example, Ve /adsa 
Leg. p. 428, ryv dyav ravrnv éovolay, it is the word dyav that 
introduces the idea of excess, just as we might speak of the 
“excessive exercise of authority.” From. the etymology of the 
word it is applicable, whether the éfe?vau is assumed or rightfully 
derived. Whatever its use, however, in Plutarch or other writers, 
the usage of the N.T. gives no support to Lightfoot’s view. It is 
a word of very frequent occurrence (being found nearly one 
hundred times), and always in the simple sense of “authority” 
(abstract or concrete). If the “idea of disorder is involved” in 
4 eéovala rod oxdrovs here and in Luke xxii. 53, it is suggested by 
oxérovs, not by égovcia. When Chrysostom, after explaining 
ris e€ovalas by rhs tupavvidos, adds: xaAcmov" Kal TO dmAds elvac 
ird 7G SiaBdrw’ 7d Se Kal per’ eLovaias, todro xaXerarepov, his 
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meaning seems to be: “It is hard to be simply under the power 
of the devil ; but that he should also have authority is still harder. ; 
This gives much more force to his words. That ¢fovcia is not 
opposed to factAeia, as an arbitrary tyranny to a well-ordered 
sovereignty, see Rev. xii. 10, 4 Baowreia tod @cod yydv Kal 7 
é€ovoia tod Xpicrod airov. The whole passage is strikingly 
parallel to Acts xxvi. 18, rod érurtpépat dad oxdrous eis pas Kal 
ths éEovolas rod Zarava eri tov Oedv, Tod AaPeiv adrovis apeow 
dpapridy Kat kdijpov év toils Hywaopévots. oxdros here is not to be 
regarded as personified, as if it were equivalent to “the devil” 
(Augustine) ; it is rather the characteristic and ruling principle of 
the region in which they dwelt before conversion to Christ. 

kal petéotnoev. The verb is appropriate, being that which is 
employed by classical writers to signify the removal of whole 
bodies of men. Yet it is doubtful whether such an idea is 
present here; cf. Plato, Ref. vii. p. 518 A, & re gwrds eis ocKxdrTos 
peOiorapevwv Kai ex odorous els Pas. 

Tol utod THs dydwns attod. Not of angels, as the false teachers 
would have it. td tov KAnpdvopov éopev, odx tmd Tovs oikéras, 
Severianus. 

THs aydayns abrov. Augustine understands this as a genitive 
“auctoris.” “Caritas quippe Patris ... nihil est quam ejus 
ipsa natura atque substantia ...ac per hoc filius caritatis 
ejus nullus est alius quam qui de ejus substantia est genitus” 
(De Trin. xv. 19). He is followed by Olshausen and Lightfoot. 
But such a form of expression has no analogy in the N.T. Love 
is not the “substantia” or “natura” of God, but an essential 
attribute. An action might be ascribed to it, but not the genera- 
tion of a person. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia interpreted the expression in an 
opposite way: vidv dydmys abrov éxddecey ds od ddce rod Iarpés 
dvra vidv GAN dydarn ris viobecias afiwOéra rovrwv. But an 
explanation of the nature of the Sonship would be alien to the 
context. The simplest interpretation is, “the Son who is the 
object of His love.” It corresponds exactly with Eph. i. 6, év 
TG yyornpevy ev & éxopev, «.7.A., only that it gives more pro- 
minence to the attribute. Love is not merely bestowed upon 
Him, but makes Him its own. vids é5vvys jov in Gen. xxxv. 18 
(Meyer, Ellicott) is not parallel. 

Lightfoot thinks this interpretation destroys the whole force of 
the expression; but it is not so. It is because Christ is the 
central object of God’s love that those who have been translated 
into His kingdom are assured of the promised blessings thereof. 

14, év d éxomev, k.t.d. = Eph. i. 7. 

The words dtd ro atuaros atrod of the Rec. Text are an interpolation 
from Eph. i. 7, They are found in many minuscules, and in Vulg-Clem. 
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Demid. Syr-Pesh. Arm., Theodoret, Oec.; but apparently not in any uncial 
nor in the other versions, 

For éxouev B, Boh. Arab. (Lips. Bedwell) read éxxouev. In the 
parallel passage, Eph. i. 7, %* D* (not the Latin d) Boh. Eth., Iren. 
(transl.) have écxouev. Lightfoot thinks that this reading in Eph. was a 
hharmonistic change to conform to the text which these authorities or their 
predecessors found in Col., and judges that érxouev is possibly the correct 
reading here. WH. also give it-a place in the margin. Yet it is hard to 
suppose that St. Paul wrote different tenses in the two places. Moreover, 
€rxouev does not appear to be a suitable tense; if past time were to be 
expressed, we should expect écx7jxapev (cf. Rom. v, 2). Weiss rejects it. 


Thy ddecw tov dyapriav. This expression does not occur in 
the Epistles of St. Paul elsewhere, but twice in his speeches in 
Acts (xiii. 38, xxvi. 18). In Eph. i. 7 we have the equivalent, 
apecw tév raparrwudrwv ; generally in the Epp. he prefers the 
more positive dixaoovvy. Lightfoot suggests that the studied 
precision in the definition of doAvrpwous points to some false 
conception of dzoX. put forward by the heretical teachers. Later 
Gnostics certainly did pervert the meaning of the term. Irenaeus 
relates of the Marcosians that they held «tva: teAelav droddrpwow 
airyy tiv éiyvwow Tod appyrov peyébous (i. 21. 4). Hippolytus 
says: A€youci te Pwvij appyrw émitévres xeipa TO TH dro\Tpwow 
AaBovrt, «.7.A. (Haer. vi. 41). In the baptismal formula of the 
Marcosians are the words: eis €rwow Kai drodvrpwow Kal Kowvwviav 
tév Svvdpewv (Iren, i. 21. 3), where the last words “surely mean 
communion with the (spiritual) powers.” In an alternative 
formula, also given by Irenaeus, the words are eis Avrtpwow 
ayyedixjv, which is explained by Clem. Alex. (Zxc. Theod. 
Pp. 974) as fv Kat dyyedou exovow. It is not likely that there was 
any historical connexion between these later Gnostics and the 
Colossian heretics ; but, as Lightfoot observes, “the passages quoted 
will serve to show how a false idea of oroAvrpwots would naturally 
be associated with an esoteric doctrine of angelic powers.” 

15-17. The pre-eminence of Christ. In His essential nature He 
zs above all created things, being the image of the invisible God; and 
more than that, all things have been created through Him and held 
together by Flim. 

15. ds éotw, «7.4. On this verse Lightfoot has a valuable 
excursus. The arrangement of the passage 15-20 is twofold. 
We have, first, the relation of Christ to God and the world, 15-17, 
and, secondly, His relation to the Church, 18 ff. This division is 
indicated in the construction of the passage by the repeated ére év 
ait, 16, 19, introducing in each case the reason of the preceding 
statement. The relation to the Church begins with xat aids, ver. 18. 

Some commentators regard 15-17 as descriptive of the Word 
before the Incarnation, the Adyos doapxos; and 18-20, of the 
Incarnate Word, Adyos éveapxos. But this is inconsistent with éorw, 

14 ; 
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“is,” which shows that St. Paul 1s speaking of Christ in His present 
glorified state. Compare 2 Cor. iv. 4, rov gwricpov Tod ebayyeAlov 
THs Sdéns tod Xpiorod, ds €otw elxav Tod @eov, The exalted Christ 
is now and continues to be what He was in His own nature as 
the Word before He became incarnate, John xvii. 5. 


elxev is primarily an image (so in Rev. often, comp. Matt. xxii. 20). 
It differs from éuolwua, which expresses mere resemblance, whereas elkwy 
implies representation of an archetype. airy yap elxédvos vows wlunuwa elvas 
rod dpxerumov (Greg. Naz. Orat. 30). It may be used, therefore, to express 
resemblance in some essential character. So in Heb. x. 1, elxdéy is con- 
trasted with oxid. Compare 1 Cor. xv. 49, riv elxéva rot xotxoD . . . Tip 
elx. To érovpavlov: Rom. viii. 29, cupydppous ris elxévos Tod viod atrod, an 
idea expressed again 2 Cor. iii. 18, riv ai’riy elxdva perauoppovpefa: and 
Col. iii. 10, rv dvaxawvotmevor Kar’ elkéva Tov xricavros airéy. An allusion 
to Gen. i. 26, 28. With the same allusion in 1 Cor. xi. 7 the apostle calls 
the man exw Kal d6fa Oeod. This last passage, in particular, forbids our 
adopting the view of some commentators, that the expression denotes ‘‘ the 
eternal Son’s perfect equality with the Father in respect of His substance, 
nature, and eternity” (Ellicott, quoting Hil. De Sy. § 73: ‘“‘perfectae 
aequalitatis significantiam habet similitudo.”). As Lightfoot remarks: ‘* The 
idea of perfection does not lie in the word itself, but must be sought from 
the context, ¢.2. wav 7d TAjpwua, ver. 19.” 

The expression is frequently used by Philo in reference to the Logos, 
e.g. Tov dbparov kal vonrdv Geiov Abyov elxdva héyer Ocod (De Mund. Op. 8, 
Opp. I. p. 6); Adbyos 5é éorw elxdy Ocod 5 05 ciumras 6 Kbcpos édnmtoupyeiro 
(De Monarch. ii. 5, Il. p. 225); and notably De Somniiés, I. p. 656, xaOdaep 
Thy dvOjdiov aiyny ws idcov ol wh Suvduevor rdv ijAcov avrov ldeiv dpHor. . » 
otrws Kal rhv Tod Qcod elkbva, rdv Ayyedov atrod Nbyov, ws a’rov Karavoodac. 
Compare with this John xiv. 9, 6 éwpaxds éué éwpaxev Tov rarépa. 

_ Closely allied to elxdv is xapaxrhp, similarly applied to Christ in Heb. 
1, 3) Ov dwavyacua Tis bbEyns kal xapaxThp Tis Sroctdcews abToo, 


to§ dopdtov. ‘This word, which by its position also is emphatic, 
makes prominent the contrast with the <ixdv, the visibility of which 
is therefore implied. Compare Rom. i. 20, ra dcpata abrod.. . 
TOs Toujpace voovjeva Kafoparat, Here Christ is the visible mani- 
festation of the invisible. Chrysostom, indeed, and the Nicene 
and post-Nicene Fathers, argued that, as the archetype is invisible, 
so must the image be, 4 rod dopdrov elxdv Kal airiy ddpatos Kal 
6potws ddparos. But, as Lightfoot says, “the underlying idea of 
the eixév, and, indeed, of the Adyos generally, is the manifestation 
of the hidden.” Compare John i. 18, @edv oddels édpake wwrote’ 6 
povoyeviys vids (v.2. povoyevys Meds), & dv els rv KéArov TOD TAT POs, 
éxelvos éEnyyjoaro, and xiv. 9, quoted above. 

mpwrdtoKos mdons KTicews. mpwrdroKos seems to have been a 
recognised title of the Messiah (see Heb. i. 6), perhaps derived 
from Ps. lxxxix. 28, éyd mpwrdroxov Ojoopat avrév, which is inter- 
preted of the Messiah by R. Nathan in Shemoth Rabba, 19, fok. 
118. 4. Israel is called God’s firstborn (Ex. iv. 22; Jer Xxxj, @), 


d 


and hence the term was readily transferred to the Messiah, as the 
ideal representative of the race, 
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The genitive here is not partitive, as the following context 
clearly shows, for év aird éxricOn ta mévra. Setting this aside, 
commentators are not agreed as to the interpretation of zpwrédroxos. 
Eadie, Hofmann, a/., understand it of sovereignty. Alford and 
Lightfoot, while giving the first place to the idea of priority to all 
creation, admit sovereignty over all creation as part of the connota- 
tion. So Theodore of Mops., od« émi xpdvov A€yerae pdvov: dAAG 
yap Kal émt mporymoews (but he interprets xricews of the new 
creation). In defence of this interpretation of the word Ps. 
Ixxxvili, 28 is quoted, where after rpwrdroxov Ojcoma aitdév the 
explanation is added, tyyAsdv rapa rots BaciAcdou THs yns: also what 
appears as a paraphrase of this, €0yxev KAypdvoyov révtwv, Heb. 
1. 2: also Ex. iv. 22; Rom. viii. 29, e’s 75 elvar adrdv TpwroToKov 
ev TodAois adeAdois. Job xviii. 13, “the firstborn of death,” for 
‘a fatal malady”; and Isa. xiv. 30, “the firstborn of the poor,” 
for “the very poor,” are also referred to. Lightfoot quotes R. 
Bechai, who calls God Himself the firstborn of the world, and he 
concludes that the words signify “He stands in the relation of Tp. 
to all creation,” z.e. ‘‘ He is the Firstborn, and as the Firstborn the 
absolute Heir and Sovereign Lord of all creation.” 

The passages cited do not justify this interpretation. In Ex. 
iv. 22 the word does not at all mean “sovereign,” which would be 
quite out of place even apart from the prefixed “my,” but “ object 
of favour.” In Ps. lxxxviii. 28, again, the added words, if taken 
_ as an explanation of zpwr. simply, would go too far; but it is the 
mpwtdtoxos of God, who is said to be “higher than the kings of the 
earth.” @jcopa: adrév zp. is, “I will put him in the position of a 
firstborn,” and the following words are not an explanation of TP. 
but state the result of God’s regarding him as such. Compare the 
English phrase, “ making one an eldest son by will.” By no means 
would the words of the psalm justify such an expression as mpwrd- 
toxos tov BacvAewy, unless it were intended to. include the zp. 
amongst the BaowAe’s. As the context forbids our including the 
mpwrotokos here amongst the’ «rious, the interpretation leaves the 
genitive inexplicable. It is called “the genitive of reference” ; but 
this is too vague to explain anything, as will appear by substituting 
either koopov for xricews, or weyas for zpwr. Thus mpwrdroxos Tod 
xoopov for “sovereign in relation to the world,” and péyas rdéons 
ktioews are equally impossible. If by “genitive of reference” is 
meant “genitive of comparison,” then we come back to the relation 
of priority in zparos. In fact, the genitive after xp. must be 1st, 
genitive of possession, as “ my firstborn,” 2nd, partitive, “ firstborn ” 
of the class, or 3rd, of comparison, as in John i. 15, rpards pov jv. 
A moment’s reflection will show that Isa. xiv. 30 is not parallel, 
for there “the firstborn of the poor” is included in the class. In 
Job xviii. 13 (which, moreover, is poetical) the genitive is posses- 
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sive, “death’s chief instrument.” Rom. vill. 29, there is no 
genitive, but mp. is included ev modAots adeA dots. 

Rabbi Bechai’s designation of God as “firstborn of the world” 
is a fanciful interpretation of Ex. xiii. 2. R. Bechai probably 
meart by the expression “priority,” not “supremacy.” The first- 
born were to be consecrated to God because He was the First of 
all. But it must be remembered that the Hebrew word is not 
etymologically parallel to zpwrdroxos. ‘ 

Hence the only tenable interpretation of the words before us 1s 
“begotten before waca xriows,” the genitive being like that in 
John i. 15, zpwtdroxov tod @cod Kal mpd wdvTwy Tdv KTLT PATO, 
Justin M. Déad. § 100. The only ideas involved are priority in 
time and distinction from the genus xkriows. ovdy ws ddeAdiy cxov 
tiv kricw, GAN ds po tdons Kticews yevvnGeis, Theodoret ; and so 
Chrysostom: odx! délas x. Tysjs LANG xpdvov pdvov ore onpavtiKdy. 
Compare Rev. iii. 14, ) dpxi Tis Kticews Tod Oeod. mpwrdxtitos 
or tpwrérAacros would have implied that Christ was created like 
Taoa KTiCLS. 

Isidore of Pelusium, in the interests of orthodoxy, assigns an 
active meaning to zpwrordKos (to be in that case thus accented), 
not, however, a meaning corresponding to the signification of 
mpwrtotdxos in classical writers, which is “ primipara,” and could 
yield no tolerable sense, but as “primus auctor.” His words are: 
od mparov THs KTicews . . . GANA TpHTov airov TeToKEévat TOT éoTt 
merounkeva THY KTicw iva H Tpitns TVAAABAS dEvpEevys, OS TPwTOKTICTOS 
(Zp. iii. 31). Basil seems to adopt the same view, for, comparing 
ver. 19, he says: ei 5¢ zpwrdtoKos vexpav eipytat, Oud TO aitios civat 
THS év vexpav dvacTacews, OUTW Kal mpwTdToKos KTioews, 51a TO aiTLOs 
elvat Tod é& otk dvTwy eis TO elvar Tapayayely THY KTiow (Contra 
Lunom. lib. iv. p. 292 D). (The true reading in ver. 19 is mp. ék 
Tov vexpov, but wp. rdv v. is in Rev. i. 5. 

This interpretation is followed by Michaelis and some others. 
In addition, however, to the unsuitableness of tikrew in this 
connexion, 7p@ros is unsuitable, since there would be no possibility 
of a devtepordxos. 

macys Kticews, xKrtiots in N.T. has three meanings: 1st, the 
act of creation (the primary meaning of xriois as of “creation ”), 
Rom. i. 20, dd xricews kéopov: 2nd, “creation” as the universe 
of created things, Rom. vili. 22, raca 7 xriow ovorevaler: 3rd, “a 
creation,” a single created thing, Rom. viii. 39, ovre tus «rious érépa, 
Here it may be questioned whether mdoys xricews means “all 
creation” (RV. Alford, Lightfoot, a/.) or “every creature” (AV. 
Meyer, Ellicott, a/), In favour of the latter rendering is the 
absence of the article, which we should expect after was in the 
former sense. It may be replied that «rious belongs to the class 
of nouns which from their meaning may sometimes dispense with 
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the article, such as yj (Luke ii. 14; Heb. vill. 4), odpavds (Acts 
ili, 21; a/.), koopos (Rom: v. 13, xi. 12, 15, a/.). Yet it is very 
rarely, and only in particular combinations, tuz.t these words are 
without the article. As an instance of xriow=the aggregate of 
created things being without the article, is clued Mark xiii. 19, dao 
épxjns Kricews, the parallel in Matt. xxiv. 21 having am dpyis xdopov. 
So also Matt. x. 6; 2 Pet. iii. 4. 

But granting that «rious here=xécpos (which might be ques- 
tioned) the point to be noted is the anarthrous use, not of «rious, 
but of the compound term dpyi kricews, like apxy kdopov ; and 
this is precisely parallel to the similar use of xataBoAy Kédcpov, 
which we have several times with dé and zpé, always without the 
article. So we have frequently dm apyjs, ev dpxy, e& apxijs. 
Similarly, eis réAos, €ws TéAovs, expt TéAOUS. am apxys being regu- 
larly used without the article, it is in accordance with rule that in 
ard apxjs Kticews the latter word should also be anarthrous. 
Moreover, even xéopos and yf, which are cited as examples of 
words occasionally anarthrous, do not dispense with the article 
when ds precedes, probably because of the possible ambiguity 
which would result. There appears, therefore, no sufficient 
justification for departing from the natural rendering, “every 
created thing.” This furnishes an additional reason against the 
interpretation which would include the zpwrdroxos in waco 
Ktiows. 

This exposition of the unique and supreme position of Christ is 
plainly directed against the errors of the false teachers, who denied 
this supremacy. 

The history of the ancient interpretation of the expression 
mpwrérokos tT. xt. is interesting and instructive. The Fathers of 
the second and third centuries understand it correctly of the 
Eternal Word (Justin, Clem. Alex., Tert., Origen, etc.). But when 
the Arians made use of the expression to prove that the Son was 
a created being, many of the orthodox were led to adopt the view 
that the words relate to the Incarnate Christ, understanding, there- 
fore, xriois and xrifecOa. of the new spiritual creation, the caw 
xriois. (Athanasius, Greg. Nyss., Cyril, Theodore Mops.) As 
Lightfoot observes, this interpretation “shatters the context,” for, 
as a logical consequence, we must understand év air@ éxtic Oy Ta 
advta ev Tots ovpavors Kal éml THs yHs and ver. 17 of the work of the 
Incarnation ; and to do this is “to strain language in a way which 
would reduce all theological exegesis to chaos.” In addition to this, 
the interpretation disregards the history of the terms, and “takes 
no account of the cosmogomy and angelology of the false teachers 
against which the apostle’s exposition here is directed.” Basil 
prefers the interpretation which refers the expression to the Eternal 
Word, and so Thecdoret and Severianus, and the later Greek 
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writers generally (Theoph. Oecumenius, etc.). Chrysostom’s view 
is not clear. 

16. 8 introduces the proof of the designation, zpwréroKos 
mdons xt. It leaves, therefore, no doubt as to the meaning of that 
expression, and shows that the zpwrdéroxos is not included in raca 
kriows, for 7a wdvra is equivalent to raca xriots. 

év aét@ is not simply=6: airod, 1 Cor. viii. 6 (Chrys. etc.). 
The latter designates Christ as the mediate instrument, the former 
goes further, and seems to express that the conditioning cause of 
the act of creation resided in Him. The Eternal Word stood in 
the same relation to the created Universe as the Incarnate Christ 
to the Church. The latter relation is constantly expressed by éy, 
which is also used by classical writers to express that the cause of 
a relation exists in some person. Comp. ver. 17, év air@ ovr- 
éornxev, and for the preposition, Acts xvii. 28, év ai7r@ Cope xal 
kwovpela Kat éopev. The originating cause é€ ob ra rdvta is God 
the Father, Rom. xi. 36; 1 Cor. viii. 6. 

The Schoolmen, following, indeed, Origen and Athanasius, inter- 
preted the words of the causa exemplaris, viz. that the idea omnium 
rerum was in Christ. So that He was, as it were, the Archetypal Uni- 
verse, the summary of finite being as it existed in the Eternal Mind. 
This view has been adopted by Neander, Schleiermacher, Olshausen, 
and others. Olshausen says: “The Son of God is the intelligible 
world, the xécmos voyrés, that is, things in their Idea. In the 
creation they come forth from Him to an independent existence.” 

This would correspond to Philo’s view of the Logos (which to 
him, however, was a philosophical abstraction), ob5¢ 6 é« trav iSeBv 
Koopos dANov dv Exou témov 7) tov Ociov Adyov Tov Tadra StaKoc pa} 
cavra (De Mundi Op. iv. § 4, tom. i. p. 4), and again: dca dy 
evOvuypata téxy, doep ev oikw 73 Adyw Siabels (De Migr. Abr. i. 
tom. i. p. 437). Lightfoot regards the apostle’s teaching as “an 
enlargement of this conception, inasmuch as the Logos is no 
longer a philosophical abstraction, but a Divine Person,” and he 
quotes, seemingly with assent, the words of Hippolytus: gyet év 
écauTgG Tas év TO matpl mpoevvonbeicas id€as Sev KENCvOVTOS Tat pos 
ee Koopov 76 Kata éy Adyos daereXciro dpéoxwv @cg (Haer. 
Xa33)e 

__ But, however attractive this interpretation may be, it is incon- 
sistent with éxr’o$y, which expresses the historical act of creation, 
not a preceding eiva: év utr. Nor has it any support elsewhere 
in the N.T. 

éxrio®m, “were created.” Schleiermacher (Studien u. Kritiken, 
1832) alleges that the verb is never used in Hellenistic Greek of 
creation proper, and therefore understands it here of constitution 
and arrangement ; and he interprets the statement as referring to 
the foundation of the Church. The word is often so used in classical 
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writers, But in the N.T. xrilo, xriows, «rico are always used of 
original creation or production. See for the verb Mark xiii. 19 ; 
Rom. i. 25; 1 Cor. x. 9; 1 Tim. iv. 3; Apoc. iv. 11, x. 6. Its 
use in Eph, ii. 10, 15, iv. 24 is not an exception, the xawds dvOpw 
mos being regarded as a new creation. 

_ The tenses of éxrioOy, éxrierar are to be noted; the former is 
suitable to the historical fact of creation, the latter to the per- 
manent relations of the creation to the Creator; comp. ovvéoryxev, 
ver. 17. 

74 wdvta, all things collectively, presently specified as to place 
and nature. év tots otpavois Kai émt tis ys, an expression desig- 
nating all created things, the heaven and earth themselves not 
excluded, as Wetstein would have it, who infers that not the 
physical creation is meant, but “habitatores . . . qui recon- 
ciliantur.” The compendious expression is adopted because the 
apostle has chiefly in view the heavenly beings; but 7a mdvra 
shows that the statement is meant to be universal. 

The rd of Text. Rec. before év rots odp. is omitted by S* BD* G P 17, af. 
&éfg Vulg. 

Inserted by 8° A D°K L and most mss, 

rd, before éml rfjs yifjs is omitted by N8* B, dfg Vulg. 

Inserted by 8* ACDGKLP. 

It will be observed that the authority for omission is much greater in the 
first clause than in the second, although the one cannot be inserted or omitted 
without the other. It is possible, therefore, that ré was accidentally omitted 
in the first clause after rdévra, and then omitted from the second for the sake 
of uniformity. On the other hand, it may have been inserted in both places 
from the parallels in ver. 20 and in Eph. i. Io. 

T& épara Kal ra aépara, a Platonic division; Odpev obv, ef 
Bovtre, én, Svo €i8n t&v dvtwv, 7d pev Spardy, 7d 82 dedes. The 
latter term here refers to the spirit world, as the following context 
indicates. Chrys. Theoph. Lightfoot, etc., suppose human souls 
to be included, but it is more probable that man as a whole is 
included among the dpard. 

cite Opdvot, x.7.A. In the parallel, Eph. i, 21, we have iepdévw 
adons apxns Kal é€ovoias Kat Svvdpews Kal kupidryros. It will be 
noted that both the names and the order are different. Moreover, 
the addition in Eph., cat zravrés dvdéuaros évopyalopévov, shows that 
St. Paul is only adopting current terms, not communicating any 
incidental revelation about objective facts (see on Eph. i. 21). 
The gist of the passage is to make light of the speculations about 
the orders of angels, but to insist on the supremacy of Christ. 

“His language here shows the same spirit of impatience with 
this elaborate angelology as in ii. 18,” Lightfoot. It is said, 
indeed, that St. Paul “is glorifying the Son of God by a view of 
His relation to created being; and assuredly this would not be 
best done by alluding to phases of created being which might all 
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the while be figment: of the imagination” (Moule). But it is 
sufficient for the purpose that the existence of angelic beings in 
general should be a reality. If St. Paul accepts as true the funda- 
mental assumption of the heretical angelology, it seems to follow 
that revelations about heavenly existences may be found elsewhere 
than in the Scriptures, for this system of the angelic hierarchy 
could not be derived either from the O.T. or from reason. 

Opévo. are not mentioned elsewhere in the N.T., but in 7Zes¢. 
XII. Patr. (Levi 3) they are placed in the highest (seventh) heaven. 
Probably the name was meant as a designation of spirits who 
occupied thrones surrounding the throne of God. Comp. Rev. 
iv. 4. Clement of Alex. seems to regard them as so called because 
supporting or forming the throne of God (Proph. Ec. 57), as the 
cherubim are represented in Ezek. ix. 3, x. 1, xi. 22; Ps. lxxx. 2, 
xcix. 1. Fora summary of Jewish and Christian speculations as 
to the angelic hierarchy, Lightfoot’s note may be consulted. 

Ta wdvta x.7.A. This is properly separated from the foregoing 
by a colon after éfoveia. The sentence emphatically restates in a 
form applied to the present what had already been said of the 
relation of Christ to the creation. Thus what was described in 
16 as a historical act by éxricOy, is here repeated, regarded as a 
completed and continuing fact; so év airdé cuvéoryxey expresses 
what for the present existence of things is the logical consequence 
of their origin év aird; and, lastly, cat atrés éorw apd mdévtwv 
repeats mpwrdroKos mdoys xticews. eis adrév introduces a new idea. 

eis adtév. The conditions of existence of the created universe 
are so ordered that without Christ it cannot attain its perfection. 
This «is abrdv is nearly equivalent to & év in Heb. ii. to. He is 
Alpha and Omega, the dpi) cat téXos (Apoc. xxii. 13). This eis 
airov éxrirrat is the antecedent condition of the subjection of all 
things to Christ, 1 Cor. xv. 24, 28. There is no inconsistency, then (as 
Holtzmann and others maintain), between this passage and 1 Cor. 
vill. 6 (where the subject of eis airéy is not ra wavta, but jets), or 
Rom. xi. 36, where it is said of God, e€ airod cat & airod Kat eis 
avrov 7a wdvra, Had é£ avrod been used, there would have been 
an inconsistency ; but as the passage stands, the subordination to 
the Father is fully indicated by the form of expression, dv avrod 
kai els avrov éxriorat, implying that it was by the Father that He was 
appointed the réAos. This double use of eis airév to express the 
immediate end and the final end, is parallel to the double use of 
dv’ avrod with reference to Christ in 1 Cor. viii. 6, and to God in 
Rom. xi. 36. 

The _thought in Eph. i. ro, dvakehorauicacba. ta wévra ev 
XpiorG, is very similar to the present; but, of course, we cannot 


quote Eph in a question touching the genuineness of the presert 
Epistle. 
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17. kal adtés éotw mpd mdévtwy. adrds is emphatic, as always 
in the nom. “He himself,” in contrast, namely, to the created 
things. po mdvtwv, like mpwréroxos, is of priority in time not in 
rank (which would be émi wdvrwy, imép mavra, or the like). In 
Jas. v. 12; 1 Pet. iv. 8, apd wévrwy is adverbial, “above all,” 
“especially,” and if so taken here, we should render “ He especially 
' exists.” The words repeat with emphasis the assertion of pre- 
existence. jv might have been used, but éorw is more suitable to 
express immutability of existence. As we might say, “‘ His existence 
is before all things” ; compare John viii. 58, mpiv “ABpadp yiveoOa, 
eyw eiut. Lightfoot accentuates the verb atrés éorw; but as the 
predicate is rpo rdvtwv, éoriv appears to be only the copula. 

The Latin takes advrwy as masculine, “ante omnes,” Ze. 
thronos, etc.; but the following ra zdvra is decisive against this. 

ouvéotnKe. ‘‘ Consist,” “maintain their coherence.” ‘‘ Corpus 
unum, integrum, perfectum, secum consentiens esse et permanere” 
(Reiske, Judex Demosth.). ék tod Ocod ra wavra, Kat 1d Ocod jyiv 
ovvéoryxev (Aristot. De Mundo, vi. 471): €vveotdvas TG Tod ovpavot 
SypuovpyG avrév te kat 7a ev aird (Plato, Rep. 530A). Compare 
also Philo, 6 @vaigs dyKos, €€ éavrod diadvtds dv Kal vexpos, 
ouvéornKe kat Cwrvpetrat rpovoia @eod (Quis Rer. Div. haeres. p. 489). 
The Logos is called by Philo the decpds of the universe. 

18-20. Zyansition to Christ's relation to the Church. amo tis 
Oeoroyias eis TH oikovopiay, Theodoret. Here also He is first, the 
firstborn from the dead, and the Head of the Church, all the fulness 
of God dwelling in Him. So that even the angelic powers are included 
in the work of reconciliation which has been wrought through Him. 

18, kai adtés, and He and none other, “ipse in quo omnia 
consistunt est caput.” 

i Kepadh Tod odpatos, Tis éxkAyotas, THs éxxAyotas in apposition 
with odparos ; compare ver. 24, 6 €or % exxAnoia, and Eph. i. 23, 
TH €xkA. ATLs €oTl TO THpa avTov. owparos is added in order to 
define more precisely the meaning of the figure, xedady ris 
éxxAyoias. It shows that the writer is not using xepady vaguely, 
but with the definite figure of the relation of head to body in his 
thoughts. 

8s éotw épyy = “in that He is.” In classical Greek ye would 
probably be added. dpy7 has special but not exclusive reference to 
the following words, which express the aspect in which dpy7 is 
here viewed. zpwrdéroxos implies that other vexpot follow ; apy, that 
He it was who made possible that others should follow. He 
was the Principle and the first example, épx7, pyolv, eore Tis 
dvacrdcews, mpd mévtwv dvaxtds, Theoph. Thus He was the 
drapxy, I Cor. xv. 20, 23; and the dpxnyos ris Cwijs, Acts iii, 14. 
His resurrection is His title to the headship of the Church: cf 
Rom. i. 4, 
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éx tév vexpdv. Not “amongst,” which would be zp. rév vexp. 
as in Rev. 1. 5, but “from among.” That others were raised 
before Him is not regarded as an objection to this. Theophy- 
lact observes: «i yap Kai dAAot mpd TovTov avértnoay, aAd radu 
amréBavov' airos O€ THY TeAclav avaoTacw avéoTn. , 

iva yévytor. “That He may become,” not “be,” as Vulg. As 
tori is used to express what He is, so yevyrac of what as a con- 
sequence He is to become, viz. év waow, x... ‘¢ Himself in all 
things pre-eminent.” dow is not masculine, “inter omnes,” as 
Beza and others take it, but neuter, as the following ra zavra 
makes certain. mpwrevew does not occur elsewhere in the N.T., 
but is found in classical writers and in the Sept. Thus in a 
connexion similar to the present, Plutarch (JZor. p. 9), owe’dovres 
Tovs waidas év mao. tdxtov mpwrevew. Demosthenes also has 
mpwreve év draco, but with daraci, masc. (p. 1416). Chrysostom’s 
explanation here is: ravraxod mp@ros’ dvw mpartos, év TH exkAnola 
TpOTos, ev TH avacrdoe TpOTos. This rpwrevew is the final result 
of the state to which the apwréroxoy eivar ék t&v vexpov was the 
introduction, but is not involved in the word zpwrédroxos itself. 

19. én, The correspondence with dr: in, ver. 16, following és 
eorw of ver. 15, shows that this assigns a reason, not for tva yevyrat, 
but for ds éorw, ver. 18. The indwelling of the Godhead explains 
the headship of the Church as well as that of the Universe. 

evddxynoev. The subject may be either 6 @eés or wav 70 
thypwpa. The former view is adopted by most comm., including 
Meyer, Alford, Lightfoot, De Wette, Winer. In favour of it, the 
ellipsis of 6 @eds in Jas. i. 12, iv. 6, is quoted, and it is remarked 
that the omission here is the more easy, because “ evSoxda, evSoxeiy, 
etc. (like Oédyya), are used absolutely of God’s good purpose, e.g. 
Luke ti. 14; Phil. ii. 13.” But the verb e’Soxeiy is used by St. 
Paul even more frequently of men than of God (seven times to 
three). It cannot, therefore, be said that it was in any sense a 
technical term for the Divine counsel, so as to render the express 
mention of 6 @eés as the subject unnecessary ; nor is there any 
instance of its being used absolutely in this sense; see 1 Cor. i. 
21; Gal. i. 15, where 6 @eds is expressed with the verb. Indeed, 
except in Luke ii. 14, even the substantive evSoxéa, when it refers 
to God, is always defined either by a genitive (Eph. i. 5, 9) or by 
6 @eds being the subject of the sentence, as in Phil. ii. x 3, where 
the article with an abstract noun after a preposition “ necessarily 
brings in a reflexive sense,—to be referred to the subject of the 
sentence,” Alford. 

Here there is nothing in the context from which 6 @cés can ‘be 
supplied, and clearness, especially in such an important passage, 
would require it to be expressed. 

Further, although an example is cited from 2 Macc. xiv. 35 
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which the subject of the infinitive after eidoxety is different from the 
subject of the finite verb (ov, Kijpue, evddxnoas vadv tis ons Kara- 
oknvorews év hiv yevéoOau), yet in every instance in the N.T. (six) 
in which eddoxety is followed by an infinitive, the subject of both is 
the same. The assumed change of subject to the two infinitives 
Katou, and dazoxar. is also harsh. Lastly, the words seem to be an 
echo of Ps. lxvili. 17, 6 @eds edddxnoe Katorkely év aiT@, while in ii. 9 
we have a close parallel in éri év aitd Kxarouxel wav 76 TANpwpa THs 
Oedryros. 

For these reasons it seems best to take way 7d wd. as the 
subject. So Ewald, Ellicott, Scholefield, Soden, RV. marg. 

A third interpretation, which has little to recommend it, is that 
of Tertullian (adv. Marc. v. 19), according to which the subject of 
evddxyoev is 6 Xpioréds; and this is adopted by Conybeare and 
Hofmann. <is airdv then would be “to Himself.” But it was 
not to Christ but to the Father that all things were reconciled 
by Him; compare 2 Cor. v. 19. As Lightfoot observes, the 
interpretation “confuses the theology of the passage hopelessly.” 

Although the tense is the aorist, “hath been pleased to dwell” 
represents the sense better than ‘“‘ was pleased to dwell.” For as 
the good pleasure must accompany the dwelling, instead of being 
a transient act, antecedent to it, the latter expression would be 
equivalent to “ dwelt,” and so would only refer to past time. 

wav 76 mAnpwpa. If this is the subject of evd. it, of course, 
means “all the fulness of the Godhead,” rijs Oedryros, as in ii. 9, 
“omnes divitiae divinae naturae” (Fritz.), wav 7d aA. being 
personified. But even if 6 @eds is taken as the subject, it is most 
natural to interpret this expression by that in ii. 9, where xarouxet 
is also used. It is, indeed, objected by Meyer and Eadie that the 
Divine essence dweit in Christ “necessarily ” (‘ nothwendig,” 
Meyer) and “unchangeably” (Eadie), not by the Father’s good 
pleasure and purpose. Hence they understand with Beza, “ cumu- 
latissima omnium divinarum rerum copia . . . ex qua in Christo 
tanquam inexhausto fonte, omnes gratiae in nos . . . deriventur.” 
Alford, while adopting the interpretation, rightly sets aside the 
objection of Meyer and Eadie to the former view, saying that “ all 
that is His own right is His Father’s pleasure, and is ever referred 
to that pleasure by Himself.” 

Severianus and Theodoret interpret wAyjpwya of the Church, 
following Eph. i. 23. The latter says: wAnp. tHv éxxAnotay év 
TH mpos Edeoious éxddecev, ds TOv Geiwy xapiopdatov meTAnpwmevnv. 
raitnv éby evdoxqoa tov @cdv év TG Xprotd karoujoat, rovréotv 
ait ovvnpOa; and so many moderns. Similarly Schleiermacher, 
who, referring to wAjpwya tov éOvav in Rom. xi. 12, 25, 26, 
explains the word here of the fulness of the Gentiles and the 
whole of Israel, whose indwelling in Christ is the permanent state 
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which is necessarily preceded by the complete reconciliation of 
which the peacemaking was the condition. But there is nothing 
to support this either in the absolute use of 7A. or in the context 
here. It is clear that the xarocxjoo is stated as the antecedent, 
not the consequent of dzroxar., “ haec inhabitatio est fundamentum 
reconciliationis,” Bengel. Other interpretations may be found in 
De Wette and Meyer. ; 
katouxjoat implies permanent, or rather “settled” residence, 
not a mere zapouxia. Cf. Gen. xxxvi. 44 (xxxvii. 1), Kardke dé 
laxoB ev tH yh 00 mapdknoev 6 twarnp adrod ev yj Xavady. That 
the word of itself does not always imply “ permanent residence,” see 
Acts vii. 4, katodxnoev év Xappdv* xixeibev peroxicey adtov eis THv 
yinv tadtnv: see on Lk. xi. 26. The aorist seems to be usually 
employed in the sense, “take up one’s abode in.” Compare Matt. 
il. 23, iv. 13; Acts vii. 2, 4; Eph. iii. 17. This, however, cannot 
be insisted on here, where the infinitive is dependent on an aorist. 

It is probable, as Lightfoot remarks, that the false teachers 
maintained only a partial and transient connexion of the zArjpwpya 
with the Lord. 

20. dmoxatadhdgar. The dro may be intensive, “ prorsus 
reconciliare,” or, as in dmoxafiordva, may mean “again” (so 
Alford, Ell., Lightfoot, Soden). ‘“Conciliari extraneo possent, 
reconciliari vero non alii quam suo,” Tertull. adv. Marc. v. 19. 
But xatahAdooew is the word always used by St. Paul in Rom. 
and Cor. of reconciliation to God; and of a wife to her husband, 
t Cor. vii. rr. See on Eph. ii. 16. 

74 wdvra, defined as it is presently after by etre 74 ext ris yijs, 
x.t.A., cannot be limited to the Church (as Beza), nor to men 
(especially the heathen, Olshausen), nor yet to intelligent beings 
generally. ‘ How far this restoration of universal nature may be 
subjective, as involved in the changed perceptions of man thus 
brought into harmony with God, and how far it may have an 
objective and independent existence, it were vain to speculate,” 
Lightfoot. Compare dmroxaracrdcews wévtwy, Acts iii, 21 3 also 
Rom. viii. 21. 

eis attév. If our interpretation of this were to be determined 
solely by considerations of language, we should have no hesitation 
in referring airév to the same antecedent as év atté, 8’ adrod, and 
avrod after oravpod, that is Christ, and that, whatever subject we 
adopt for <édéxnoe, but especially if av 7d mA. is not taken as the 
subject. On this interpretation the doxara\Adgar ta advra eis 
avrov would refer back to ra wdyta eis airov. .. extiotar. If 
éavr@ was necessary in 2 Cor. v. 19, was it not more necessary 
here in order to avoid ambiguity ? 

It is, however, a serious objection to this view that we nowhere 
read of reconciliation to Christ, but only through Him to God. 
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This objection is, indeed, somewhat weakened by the consideration, 
first, that this is the only place in which the reconciliation of ra 
advra is mentioned. In 2 Cor. v. 19 the words which follow éavra, 
Viz. 1) Aoy€dpevos adrois TA ToparTwpata aitdr, K.T.d., show that 
xdcpos has not the wide significance of 74 rdvra here. Secondly, 
that already in ver. 17 there is predicated of Christ what elsewhere is 
predicated of God, viz. 80 atrot cal cis abrév 7a wdvra (Rom. xi35): 
Thirdly, here only is e’s used instead of the dative after (azo) 
xatadAdooewv. The difference is slight, and only in the point of 
view; but the change would be accounted for by the reference 
to ver. 17. 

It deserves notice that some expositors who reject this view use 
language which at least approximates to the idea of reconciliation 
to Christ. Thus Alford, speaking of the “sinless creation,” says it 
“is lifted into nearer participation and higher glorification of Him, 
and is thus reconciled, though not in the strictest yet in a very 
intelligible and allowable sense.” 

If wav 7d wAjpwpa is the subject, and airév be viewed as 
= rov @edv, this antecedent would be supplied from way 76 mh. 
in which, on this view, it is involved. On the other hand, if 
the subject of «dSdcnoe is 6 @eds understood, this, of course, is the 
antecedent. But the reference of airdv (reflexive) to an unexpressed 
subject is harsh, notwithstanding Jas. i. 12. 

eipyvoroijaas belongs to the subject of the verb, the masc. 
being adopted xara ovveow, as in il, 19. This was inevitable, 
since the personal character of 6 eipyvowoujoas could not be lost 
sight of. 

As it is Christ who is specified in Eph. ii, 15 as rovdv eipyvyy, 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, Oecum. and many moderns, although 
making 6 @eds the subject of edddxyoe, have so understood eipyvo- 
oujoas here “by the common participial anacoluthon 2 butethis 
is a very harsh separation of the participial clause from the finite 
verb, and introduces confusion amongst the pronouns. 

Sv aérod, repeated for the sake of emphasis, “by Him, I say.” 
This repetition, especially in so pointed a connexion with Ta emt 
rijs ys and 74 év rots odpavois, still further emphasises the fact that 
angelic mediators have no share in the work of reconciliation, nay, 
that these heavenly beings themselves are included amongst those 
to whom the benefit of Christ’s work extends. 

The second 8’ atrod is read by NAC DK P and most mss., Syr. (both) 
Boh., Chrys. Theodoret. It is omitted by BD*GL, Old Lat. Vulg. Arm. 


Eth., Theophyl. Ambrosiaster, a/, There would be a tendency to omit them 
as superfluous. 


cite Ta émt Ths yiis, elte TA ev Tots odpavois. There is much 
diversity of opinion as to the interpretation of this passage ; 
“torquet interpretes,” says Davenant, “et vicissim ab illis tor- 
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quetur.” First, are we to understand ra mdvra as limited to 
intelligent creatures, or as including also unreasoning and lifeless 
things? Alford, Meyer, and many others adopt the latter view, 
which, indeed, Alford says is “clearly” the apostle’s meaning. 
Rom. viii. 19-22 is compared, where it is said that the xréou. has 
been made subject to paraidrys. But it is not easy to see how the 
reversal of this paraidrns or the delivery from the dovrcia ris 
Oopas can be called “reconciliation to God.” Reconciliation 
implies enmity, and this cannot be predicated of unreasoning and 
lifeless things. The neuter 74 zdvra does not bind us to this 
interpretation, it is simply the most concise and striking expression 
of universality. But, further, what is meant by the reconciliation 
of heavenly beings? Many commentators suppose the meaning 
to be that even good angels have need to be in some sense 
“reconciled.” Calvin observes: “duabus de causis Angelos 
quoque oportuit cum Deo pacificari: nam quum creaturae sint, 
extra lapsus periculum non erant, nisi Christi gratia fuissent con- 
firmati . . . Deinde in hac ipsa obedientia quam praestant Deo, 
non est tam exquisita perfectio ut Deo omni exparte et citra 
‘veniam satisfaciat. Atque huc procul dubio spectat sententia ista 
ex libro Job (iv. 18). ‘In Angelis suis reperiet iniquitatem’; 
nam si de diabolo exponitur, quid magnam? pronuntiat autem illic 
Spiritus Summam puritatem sordere, si ad Dei iustitiam exigatur.” 
Similarly De Wette, Bleek, Huther, Alford, Moule. The last 
named adopts Alford’s statement: “No reconciliation must be 
thought of which shall resemble ours in its process, for Christ took 
not upon Him the seed of angels, nor paid any propitiatory penalty 
in the root of their nature... . But forasmuch as He is their 
Head as well as ours . . . it cannot be but that the great event in 
which He was glorified through suffering should also bring them 
nearer to God. . . . That such increase [of blessedness] might be 
described as a reconciliation is manifest: we know from Job xv. 15 
that ‘the heavens are not clean in His sight’; and 7d. iv. 18, ‘His 
angels He charged [charges] with folly.” The general truth may 
be admitted without accepting Eliphaz the Temanite as a final 
authority. But imperfection is not enmity, and the difficulty is in 
the application of the term “reconciled” in the sense of “lifted 
into nearer participation and higher glorification” of God. Dave- 
nant, followed by Alexander, says that Christ has reconciled 
peer ,, analogically, by taking away from them the possibility of 
alling. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell on the opinion of Origen, that 
the devil and his angels are referred to; or on that of Beza, van 
Til, aZ., that ra év rots ovpavois are the souls of those who died in 
the Lord before the coming of Christ, and who are supposed to 
have been admitted into heaven by virtue of His work which was 
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to come. Neither opinion has any support in Scripture. (Bengel 
notes that rdvra “continet etiam defunctos,” but does not suppose 
them referred to as in heaven.) 

A better view is that of Harless (adopted also by Reuss, 
Oltramare, a/.), according to which the reconciliation proper 
applies only to 7a émi rijs ys, but the apostle adds ra év rots oip., 
“not as if there were in heaven any real need of redemption, nor 
as if heaven were only added as a rhetorical figure, but because 
the Lord and Creator of the whole body, whose members are 
heaven and earth, in restoring one member has restored the whole 
body ; and herein consists the greatest significance of the reconcilia 
tion, that it is not only the restoration of the earthly life, but the 
restoration of the harmony of the universe” (Harless, Eph. P- 53). 

Ritschl thinks that St. Paul refers to the angels concerned in 
the giving of the law, to whom he believes the apostle here and 
elsewhere attributes a certain lack of harmony with the Divine 
plan of redemption (Jahrb. f. Deutsche Theol. 1863, p. 522 f.). 
Compare ii. 15. 

Meyer’s solution is that the reference is to angels as a category, 
not as individuals. The original normal relation between God 
and these higher spirits no longer subsists so long as the hostile 
realm of demons still exists; whose power has. indeed been 
broken by the death of the Lord, but which shall be fully destroyed 
at the Parousia. 

Hammond argues at considerable length that “heaven and 
earth” was a Hebrew expression for “this lower earth.” Chry- 
sostom. takes the accusatives to depend on eipynvoroiyoas. This 
is clear from his question, ta dé év Trois ovpavois mas ecipyvo- 
moinoe; His reply is that the angels had been made hostile to 
men, seeing their Lord insulted (or as Theodoret more generally 
says, on account of the wickedness of the many). God, then, not 
only made things on earth to be at peace, but brought man to the 
angels, him who was their enemy. This was profound peace. 
Why then, says the apostle, have ye confidence in the angels? 
So far are they from bringing you near, that had not God Himself 
reconciled you to them, ye would not have been at peace. So 
Augustine (Zchir. 62): “ pacificantur coelestia cum terrestribus, 
et terrestria cum coelestibus.” Erasmus adopts the same con- 
struction, amending the Latin version thus: “pacificatis et iis quae 
in terra sunt, et quae in coelis.” Bengel’s interpretation is similar, 
and he appears to adopt the same construction, for he compares 
Luke xix. 38, ep ev oipovG: and comparing this again with 
Luke ii. 14, éxt yjs «ipyvy, he remarks that what those in heaven 
call peace on earth, those on earth call peace in heaven. This 
construction does not seem to be open to any grammatical objec- 
tion. Only two instances of eipyvororeiy are cited in the Lexicons, 
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one from the Sept., Prov. x. ro, where it is intransitive ; the other 
from Hermes, af. Stob. Ecl. Phys. p. 984, where the middle is 
used transitively, tore kat airy tov idioy Spdmov cipyvorovetra. As 
to the form of the compound, Aristotle uses ddoroetv with an 
accusative, Rez. i. 1. 2, OpAov Ore ein av aira Kal ddorov. So 
Loyoroeiy. takes an accus., ¢g. cvpgopds, Lys. p. 165, 26; cf. 
Thue. vi. 38, a/. It is singular that this construction which yields 
an excellent sense has been entirely overlooked, and the interpreta- 
tion of Chrys., etc., met with the objection that doxaraAdagar 
... ere ta... e€ire td Cannot mean to reconcile these two 
with one another. ; 

May it not be that the difficulty arises from attempting to turn 
what is practically a hypothetical statement into a categorical 
assertion? St. Paul has in his mind throughout this part of the 
Epistle the teaching of the false teachers at Colossae, who knew, 
forsooth, all about the celestial hierarchy, with its various orders, 
some of which were doubtless regarded as not entirely in harmony 
with the Divine will. The apostle no more adopts their view here 
than he adopts their hierarchical system. The point on which he 
insists is that all must be brought into harmony, and that this is 
effected through Christ. 

Are we, however, justified in assuming that all ra éy rots 
odpavois (which is not necessarily equivalent to “in heaven”) are 
holy angels, or were so conceived by St. Paul? If there are 
‘other worlds than ours,” would not their inhabitants be reckoned 
as €y TOs Ovpavois P 

21-23. The Colossians are reminded that this reconciliation 
applies to them also, and that the object in view is that they may be 
blameless in the sight of God. But this depends on their holding fast 
by the truth which they have been taught. 


21. We must first note the difference of reading in the last word of the 
verse. damokxata\\dynre is read by B, 17 (daroxarnANdkyrat) 3; dmroKxaradd\ae 
yévres, by D*G, the Latindgm Goth., Iren. (transl.) a/.; but all other 
authorities have daroxarj\\atev, Lachm., Meyer, Lightfoot, Weiss adopt daro- 
xarm\Adynre, which is given a place in the margin by Treg. WH. and Rey. 
It is argued that daoxarad\ayévres is an emendation, for grammatical reasons, 
of daroxarnhAdynre (though a careless one, for it should be accus.). These two 
sets of authorities, then, may be taken together as attesting the passive. As 
between dmoxary\\dynre and dmroxar#\\atev, there is in favour of the former 
the consideration that, if the latter had been the original reading, the con- 
struction would be plain, and no reason would exist for altering it. Lightfoot 
regards this reading of B as perhaps the highest testimony of all to the great 
value of that MS, 

With the reading dzroxar#\\akter there is a slight anacoluthon, there being 
no direct protasis. Examples, however, are not infrequent of a clause with 
dé following a participle which indirectly supplies the protasis. The anaco- 
luthon might indeed be avoided by making spas depend on dmoxaradddéax ; 
but this would be more awkward ; and, besides, ver. 21 obviously begins a new 
paragraph, resuming the thought from which the apostle had digressed ‘n 15 
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With the reading droxarn\\dyyre it is possible to regard the clause yur? 
5¢—@avdrov as parenthetical. ‘‘ And you who once were estranged (but now 
ye have been reconciled) to present you, I say,” the second suds repeating 
the first; and so Lachmann, Lightfoot, Moule. But, considering the im- 
portance of the clause, it is perhaps better (with Meyer) to understand the 
construction as an anacoluthon, the apostle having begun the sentence with 
the active in his mind, and, in a manner not unusual with him, passing to a 
more independent form of statement. This, too, seems much more in St. 
Paul’s manner than the parenthesis supposed by Lachmann. 


kal Spas, “and you also,” wore Svras dmnhdotpiwpevous, “ who 
were once in a state of estrangement.” dvras expresses more 
forcibly the settledness of the alienation. For daAAorpidw see on 
Eph. ii. 12. Here the remote object must be God, as of its opposite 
aroxataAAdooew, and the word implies that they belonged to another 
(aAAérptos) (they were, in fact, subject to the éfovcta tod oKéTovs), 
and that this was the consequence of movement away from Him 
(dzo-). Alford understands the verb here objectively, “banished ” ; 
but it seems more congruous to the whole context (éroxaraX., 
€x9povs) to understand it subjectively, “estranged (in mind).” 
€x9pods TH Siavoig. éxOpovs is taken passively by Meyer, 
“‘invisos Deo.” But such a meaning is not justified either by the 
context here or by the use of the word elsewhere ; cf. Rom. viii. 7, 
TO ppdvnpa THs capKds éxOpa cis @cdv. Even in Rom. v. 10, e yap 
€xOpoi dvres xatyA\dynuev TO Oe, x.7.r., it is best understood 
actively ; there, as here, the sinner is spoken of as reconciled to 
God, not God to the sinner. Indeed, nowhere in the N.T. is the 
latter expression used. The fact that it occurs in Clement, in the 
Const. Afost., and in the Apocrypha (Meyer), only makes its absence 
from the N,T. the more noticeable. As Lightfoot observes, “it is 
the mind of man, not the mind of God, which must undergo a 
change, that a reunion may be effected.” It was not because God 
hated the world, but because He loved it, that He sent His Son. 
In Rom, xi. 28, where the Jews are said to be éyOpo/ in a passive 
sense, this is not absolute, but xara 76 edayyéAov, and they are at 
the same time dyaryroi. Here, in particular, the active sense is 
required by the following rf Savoia, which Meyer indeed interprets 
as a “causal dative” (as if it were=6.d tiv Stavoiav). But in 
€x9pos rf Savoia the two notions must have the same subject 
(iuGv not being added). Besides, if so intended, Siavofa would 
“surely be qualified by zovypa or the like. 77 S:avofa, then, is the 
dative of the part affected, as in éoxorwpévor rf Stavoiga, Eph. iv. 18 ; 
kalapot 77H Kapoia, Matt. v. 8. 
€v Tots Epyors Tols movnpois, the practical sphere in which the 
preceding characteristics exhibited themselves. A striking contrast 
to the description of the Christian walk in ver. 10. 
22. vuvi é, “now,” ze. in the present order of things, not “at 
the present moment.” The aorist marks that the state of things 
15 , 
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followed a given event. It is correctly rendered by the English 
perfect. So ver. 26; also Eph. ii. 13, iil. 5 ; Rom. v. 11, vil. 6, 
xi. 30, 31, xVi. 26; 2 Tim. i. 10; 1 Pet. 1. 10, Il. To, 25. We have 
the aorist similarly used in Plato, Symp. 193 A, pd 700, domep 
éyw, ev Fev’ vori SF Sid THY adtxiay SiwxicOnpev bxd Tod Ocod, and 
in Isaeus, De Cleon. her. 20, tore pov... vide... éBovAnOn. 

&roxarn\Adyyre OF dmoxaryAhagev. For reading and construc- 
tion, see above. 

av 76 odpart Tis capKds ado’, év pointing to the medium of the 
reconciliation. The addition of rs capxds atrod, “consisting in 
His flesh,” has been variously accounted for. Beza, Huther, Barry, 
al., suppose the expression directed against Docetism ; but there is 
no direct evidence of this form of error so early, nor does there 
appear to be any allusion to it in this Epistle. Others, as Bengel, 
Olshausen, Lightfoot, supposed the words added to distinguish 
between the physical and the spiritual c@po, z.¢e. the Church. But 
this would be irrelevant. Marcion, however, omitted ris capxds 
as inconsistent with his views, and explained év 76 owpare of the 
Church. Tertullian, referring to this, says: “in eo corpore in que 
mori potuit per carnem mortuus est, non per ecclesiam sed propte: 
ecclesiam” (Adv. Marc. v. 19). The most probable explanation 
is that the words have reference to the opinion of the false teachers, 
that angels who were without a capa ris capxds assisted in the 
work of reconciliation (so Alford, Ellicott, Meyer, Soden). a rot 


Oavdrov expresses the manner in which the reconcilistion was 
wrought. 


After Oavdrov, atrof is added in & A P a/., Boh. Arm. ai. 


twapactioa Spas. With the reading droxarpAAuley this in- 
finitive expresses the final purpose ; comp. 2 Cor. xi. 4, nppooapyv 
ipas evi avipl, rapOévov dyviv wapacrnca ro Xpiora Here, how- 
ever, the verb has its judicial sense ; comp. 2 Cor. iv. 14, 6 éyetpas 
tov Kiptoy “Incoty Kai jpas otv “Inood eyepel cai mupucryce ov 
tuiv. As this rapacrijca is thus included by God Himself in His 
work as the consequence of the reconciliation which He has 
accomplished, it follows that there is no room for anything to 
be contributed to this end by man himself. 

_ With the reading dzroxarnAAdynre two constvactions are possible. 
First, it may be taken as dependent on etdd«yuev, vevi 5é—Oavdrov 
being parenthetical (Lightfoot). This makes the sentence rather 
involved. Or, secondly, the subject of zupacrjoca: and that of 
_ adzoxar. may be the same, viz. tueis, “ut sisteretis vos.” Comp. 

Rom. vi. 13, Tapacryoate éavro’s TG Meo, 2 Tim. ii, 15, orovdacov 
geavroy ddxipov Taparrica 7G Oecd. There is here no emphasis on 
the reflexive sense (the words being nearly equivalent to “that ye 
may stand”), so that éavrovs is not required. 


» 
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Lightfoot regards rapacrjoa here as sacrificial, paraphrasing 
thus: “He will present you a living sacrifice, an acceptable offer- 
ing to Himself.” But this is reading into the words something 
which is not suggested, nor even favoured, by the context. Though 
dylous kat dudpovs may seem to be borrowed from the vocabulary of 
sacrifice, the combination does not carry any such connotation 
with it. Comp. Eph. i. 4 (éeAé£aro jas) eva npas dyiovs Kat 
Gpdpouvs Katevariov abrod; 2d, ver. 27 (in connexion with the same 
verb zapacrjva, where the figure is that of a bride) ; Jude 24, 
oTHoat Katevdriov THs ddéys adrod duspous. édveyKArjrovs, Moreover, 
is not suitable to sacrifice. It is a judicial term, and thus deter- 
mines the sense of the other two, wapacrjco being quité as much 
a judicial as a sacrificial word ; cf. Acts xxiii. 33. May we not add 
that the thought expressed in Lightfoot’s paraphrase has no parallel 
in the N.T.? For Rom. xii. 1 does not support the idea of God pre- 
senting believers to Himself as a sacrifice. Accordingly, this view 
is rejected by most commentators. The adjectives, then, are best 
understood of moral and spiritual character, the first expressing 
the positive aspect, the others the negative; and xarevdmuov adtod 
being connected with the verb, which requires such an addition, 
not with the adjectives, nor with the last only. 

23. ef ye, “assuming that.” See Eph. iii. 2. 

éemupévete, “ye abide, continue in,” a figurative use of émpévew, 
occurring several times in St. Paul (only), and always with the 
simple dative ; cf. Rom. vi. 1, xi. 22, 23; 1 Tim. iv. 16. (In Acts 
xiii. 43 the genuine’ reading is wpogpévew.) The ém- is not 
intensive, as if émpévery were stronger than pévew (cf. 2 Cor. ix. 9; 
2 Tim. ii. 13; 1 Tim. ii, 15; Acts xviii. 20, ix. 43, xxviii. 12, 14). 
It adds the idea of locality. 

Ti ioe, Ze. duadv, referring to i. 4. 

Telepedrwpeévor kat éSpaior, the former word referring to the sure 
foundation (Eph. iii. 17), the latter to the firmness of the structure. 
édpatos occurs also in 1 Cor. vii. 37, 8s 8¢ éoryxey ev 7H xapdia abrod 
€dpaios, and in 1 Cor. xv. 58, édpator yiverOe, dperaxivyror, 

py petaKxuvodpevo. expresses the same idea on the negative side, 
but defined more precisely by the following words. It seems 
better taken as middle than passive, especially considering the 
-present tense, “not constantly shifting.” The use of y implies 
that this clause is conditioned by the preceding (Winer, § 55. 12). 

dnd tijs eAmiSos. As the three preceding expressions involve 
the same figure, Soden regards these words as connected (by 
zeugma) with the first two as well as with the third. 

Tod edayyehiou, subjective genitive, the hope that belongs to 
the gospel. Comp. 7% éAmis ris kAyoews, Eph. i. 18, iv. 4. 

o§ jKovoate, K.t.A. Three points to enforce the duty of not 

being moved, etc. They had heard this gospel; the same had 
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been universally preached, and the apostle himself was a minister 
of it. mdéAw adrovs éper pdprupas, ela tiv olkoupevyy dmagay . . - 
kal robro eis 7 d£udmucrov owTeAE. .. . peya yap avrod jv To 
é£lopa Aourdv wavraxod ddopevoy, Kat THs oikovpevys GvTos didacKxadov, 
Chrys. 

év wdéoy «tice, “in all creation,” RV., or “among every 
creature,” Coverdale, Lightfoot ; cf. Mark xvi. 15 (where, however, 
xriows has the article), cypvgare 16 edayyéAvov wdoy 7H KTice. In 
both places the thought is of proclamation and of reception by 
faith; and therefore we can hardly (with Lightfoot) bring in “all 
creation, animate and inanimate.” 

The expression xnpvxévros is probably not to be regarded as 
hyperbolical, but ideal, “it ‘was’ done when the Saviour... bade 
it be done” (Moule). 


After réop, 7 is added in 8° D°K LP and most. It is absent from 
x* ABC D*G 17, etc. 


of éyevéunv éyd Maddog Sidxoves. Returning to his introduction 
of himself in ver. 1, the apostle prepares to say some further words 
of introduction of himself and his calling, before entering on the 
main topic of the Epistle. It is not for the purpose of magnifying 
his office that he thus names himself, but to impress on his readers 
that the gospel which they had heard, and which was proclaimed 
in all the world, was the very gospel that he preached. 

For S:dxovos, 8* P read kjpv& cai dmwdorodos. A combines 
both readings. 

24-29. The apostles own qualification as a minister of this 
gospel. To him has been given the privilege of knowing and pro- 
claiming this mystery which was hidden from former ages, namely, 
that of Christ dwelling in them. It ts his mission to make this 
known, and so to admonish and teach that he may present every man 
perfect. This he earnestly labours to do through the power of Christ. 

24, viv xalpw. vdv is not transitional (“quae cum ita sint,” 
Licke), which would require otv, or the like, but refers to present 
time. Now as a prisoner “with a chain upon my wrist ” (Eadie). 
His active service as dudxovos is at present suspended, but the 
sufferings which it had brought upon him are a source of joy. 
Lightfoot understands it thus: ‘“‘ Now, when I contemplate the 
lavish wealth of God’s mercy, now when I see all the glory of 
bearing a part in this magnificent work, my sorrow is turned into 


joy.” But there is no indication of such a connexion of thought 
- in the text. 


_ 8s is prefixed to vév in D* G, Vulg. ad. (AV.). It is, doubtless, a repeti- 
tion of the first syllable of didxovos, assisted by the desire to supply a connect- 
ing link between the sentences, For examples of similar abruptness compare 
2 Cor. vii. 9; 1 Tim. i. 12. 
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év. Compare Phil. i. 18, év rourd xatpw: Rom. v. 3, xavydpeba 
év Tals Odipeow. 


After waSjpacw, pov is added in Text. Rec. with &° and many cursives, 
Syr-Pesh. Arm. Eth. a/. 


imép Spay, to be connected with zafjyaow. His sufferings had 
been brought on him by his labours on behalf of the Gentiles, 
“propter vestrum gentium salutem,” Estius, and so with a kindly 
personal reference he represents them as endured on behalf of the 
Colossians, who shared in the benefit of his ministry. The article 
is not required before itp ipav, rots raOjpacw being = ols wéoxw. 

dvtavatdnpo. This double compound is not found elsewhere 
in LXX or N.T. dvazAnpotv is found six times in N.T., twice in 
connexion with torépypa, 1 Cor. xvi. 17; Phil. ii, 30. apooava- 
anpodv also occurs twice with torépyya, but in a different sense, 
the former verb referring to a deficiency left by, the latter to one 
felt by, the persons mentioned. What modification is introduced 
in the meaning of dvazAnpoiv by the addition of dv7- is disputed. 
dvr. in composition with a verb does not imply “instead of 
another,” as Photius here takes it (rouréorw, ’Avti deomrdtov Kal 
SiSacxdAov & Soddos eyo, «.7.d.), but “ over against,” which may be 
either in opposition, as dvr.Aéye, dvrixeijas, Or in correspondence, in 
turn, as dvriperpéw, dvrixadéw (Luke xiv. 12), dvriAapBavopa, etc. 
Here the dvr has been understood by some as referring to 
Staxovia, the suffering now taking the place of the former active 
service, or as indicating that the apostle’s afflictions were in 
response to what Christ had done for him. It is, perhaps, 
sufficient to say, with Wetstein, that it indicates the correspond- 
ence with the Sorépnpa, “ dvrt borepyparos succedit dvarAnpwpa.” 
(So Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Eadie, Soden.) Lightfoot objects that 
this practically deprives évrt of any meaning, for évawAnpotv alone 
would denote as much. He adopts Winer’s view, that dvrava- 
aAnpow is used of one who “ alterius torépnua de suo explet,” 
or, as Lightfoot puts it, “that the supply comes /rom an opposite 
quarter to the deficiency.” Instances are cited in which this idea 
(or rather that of “‘a different quarter”) is expressed in the context, 
for example, Dion Cass. xliv. 48, iv’ doov . . . évédet, TOUTO eK THS 
mapa Tov dAdwv ouvtedeas dvtavatdypwh7. The requirements of 
this passage seem to be fully met by the idea of correspondence, 
as will appear if we translate: “in order that . . . as much as was 
wanting . . . this might be correspondingly supplied.” And in 
the two instances in which évamAnpoiv is used with iorépyya, the 
supply is from a different quarter from the deficiency, so that there 
-ig no more reason for including this idea in dvravarA. than in 
dya7i. 

In Demosth. (De Symm. p. 182), tovrwy tay cuppwptiov éxdorrnv 
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Sierey Ketedw wévte pépy xara Sddexa dvdpas, dvravarAnpoovTas 
mpos tov edropdrarov del tods dzopwrdrous, the idea is that the 
poorer members should balance the rich in each pepos, so as to 
equalise the pépy. It is this idea of balance that is expressed 
by the dvr-. . i 

Similarly the substantive dvravawAyjpwors in Diog. Laert. x. a8, 
Kal yop pedows ard Tis TOV Twopdrwv émumodjs ovvexys cup Baiver, 
ovk emidydos aicOjoe Sia tiv avravardyjpwow, 7.€. On account of 
the counter-supply, z.e. the supply which “meets ” the deficiency. 

It is not, perhaps, an over-refinement to suggest that avrava- 
mAypo is more unassuming than dva7Anp4, since part of the force 
of the word is thrown on the idea of correspondence. 

+a Gotephpara. The plural is used because the afflictions are 
not regarded as a unity from which there is a definite shortcoming. 
Compare 1 Thess. iii. 10, TH torepypara THS arlaoTrews DOV, where 
the singular would suggest that their faith, as faith, was defective, 
while the plural suggests that there were points in which it needed 
to be made perfect. 

tov OXtpewy tod Xptotod. By two classes of commentators these 
words are understood to mean the afflictions which Christ endured. 
First, many Roman Catholic expositors, including Caietan, Bellar- 
mine, and more recently Bisping, find in the passage a support for 
the theory that the merits of the saints constitute a treasure of the 
Church from which indulgences may be granted. Estius, with his 
usual candour, while holding the doctrine to be Catholic and 
apostolic, yet judges that ‘ex hoc Ap. loco non videtur admodum 
solide statui posse. Non enim sermo iste, quo dicit Ap. se pati 
pro ecclesia, necessario sic accipiendus est, quod pro redimendis 
peccatorum poenis quas fidelis debent, patiatur, quod forte 
nonnihil haberet arrogantiae; sed percommode sic accipitur, 
quomodo proxime dixerat ‘gaudeo in passionibus meis pro 
vobis’ ut nimirum utraque parte significet afflictiones et perse- 
cutiones pro salute fidelium ipsiusque ecclesiae promovendae 
toleratas.” It has been more fully replied (eg. by Lightfoot) 
that the sufferings of Christ may be regarded from two different 
points of view, either as satsfactoriae or aedificatoriae. In the 
former sense there can be no torépypya, Christ’s sufferings and 
those of His servants are different in &md, and therefore in- 
commensurable. But in this sense 6Adus would be an unsuitable 
word, and, in fact, it is never applied in any sense to Christ’s 
sufferings. In the second point of view, however, that of minis- 
ternal utility, “it is a simple matter of fact that the afflictions 
of every saint and martyr do supplement the afflictions of Christ. 
The Church is built up by repeated acts of self-denial in successive 
individuals and successive generations ” (Lightfoot). 

Tt is no doubt true that these “continue the work which Christ 
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began” (compare 2 Cor. i. 5; 1 Pet. iv. 13). But to say this is 
not to say that there was any “shortcoming” in the afflictions of 
Christ. His work, including His sufferings, was absolutely com- 
plete ; and so far as others carry it on, their work is included in 
His (Phil. iv. 13). To say that He left something “behind” is to 
slur over the meaning of torépyua, which does not mean some- 
thing left behind, but a want of sufficiency. Nowhere in the N.T. 
is anything of the kind suggested. And the Colossians were the 
last to whom St. Paul would use, without explanation, a phrase 
which would be so open to misconception, as tending to foster the 
delusion that either saints or angels could add anything to Christ’s 
work. If affliction could do so, why not (it might be said) self- 
imposed suffering, asceticism, or gratuitous self-denial? Moreover, 
can it be supposed that St. Paul, who calls himself the least of 
saints, and not meet to be called an apostle, would express him- 
self thus without some qualification? Lightfoot would mitigate 
the apparent arrogance by the remark that “the present tense, 
évravamdypo, denotes an inchoate, not a complete act.” The 
term “inchoate” does not seem to be justified. The present, 
indeed, denotes an act continuing and therefore not finished, but 
not incomplete as far as the present moment is concerned. Com- 
pare the instances of dvaAnp@ itself: Matt. xiii. 14, dvamAnpotrat 
aitois 7 mpopyreta, x.t.A.: 1 Cor. xiv. 16, 6 dvawAypay tov TOTOV 
rod iSudrov: 2 Cor. ix. 12, od pdvoy éorl mpocavardypoica 7a 
Sorepipata trav dyiwy, G\A& Kal mepwoedovoa, «7.4. Compare 
also the present of xAxpodv, Gal. v. 14; Eph. v. 18; Col. iv. 17. 
A .third view is adopted by Chrysostom, Theophylact, 
Augustine, and most expositors, ancient and modern. According 
to this, “the afflictions of Christ” are the sufferings of His Body, 
the Church, so called because “He really felt them.” So 
Augustine on Ps. Ixi. says of Christ, “qui passus est in capite 
nostro et patitur in membris suis, id est, nobis ipsis.” And Leo, 
quoted by Béhmer (ap. Eadie), “passio Christi perducitur ad 
finem mundi,” etc. This view is adopted amongst late com- 
mentators by Alford, Ellicott, De Wette, Olshausen. But the 
notion that Christ suffers affliction in His people is nowhere 
found inthe N.T. Acts ix. 4, “ Why persecutest thou Me?” is not 
an instance. ‘There the persecution of His saints is represented as 
directed against Him, but He is not represented as suffering from 
it. The idea that the glorified Christ continues to suffer, and that 
“ His tribulations will not be complete till the last pang shall have 
past” (Alf.) (an idea which, as Meyer observes, would seem to 
imply even the thought of Christ’s dying in the martyrs), is incon- 
sistent with the scriptural representations of His exalted state. It 
is true that He sympathises with the afflictions of His people ; but 
sympathy is not affliction, nor can the fact of this sympathy justify 
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the use of the term “afflictions of Christ,” without explanation, to 
mean the afflictions of His Church. This would be particularly 
unsuitable in the present connexion, for it would make St. Paul 
ay that he rejoiced in His sufferings because they went to 
increase the afflictions of Christ. 

It remains that (with Meyer, Soden, a/.) we take the expression 
to signify the apostle’s own afflictions; and to this interpretation 
the readers are naturally led, first, by the word @Afs, which is 
never used of Christ’s sufferings, but often of the apostle’s; and, 
secondly, by the defining words év 77 capxi pov, which are best 
connected with rév 6Aiewv. For if the writer had intended them 
to be taken with the verb, he would doubtless have written dvrava- 
twAnpS ev TH capki pov, It is said, indeed, that the words are 
placed here for the sake of the antithesis to tod owparos avroi. 
But there would be no purpose served by emphasising this 
antithesis here, and to do so would only distract the attention of 
the reader. 

Meyer, however, while adopting this view of OA. rod Xp., 
connects év 77 o. pov with the verb. On the other hand, Steiger, 
joining these words with 6A. rod Xp., connects both with the follow- 
ing: “the sufferings which Christ endures in my flesh for His 
body.” 

That St. Paul should call his own sufferings in the service of 
Christ the afflictions of Christ in his flesh, is quite in accordance 
with other expressions of his. For instance, in 2 Cor. i. 5 he 
speaks of the sufferings of Christ overflowing to him, zepuocever 
7a waOjpara tod Xpicrod cis Huds. In Phil. iii. 10 he speaks of 
knowing kowwvia trav radnudrwv abrod cuppoppilsuevos TO Oavarw 
avrov. Again, 2 Cor. iv. 10, wdvrore THy véexpwow rod Iyood &v Ta 
TwHpmare TepipEepovTes. 

The form of expression, then, need not cause any difficulty. 
The question what St. Paul means by calling his own troubles the 
afflictions of Christ in his flesh is a different one, and may be 
answered by saying that Christ’s afflictions are regarded as the 
type of all those that are endured by His followers on behalf of 
the Church. So Theodoret: Xpucrds tov iaép THS éxkAnolas Kate 
deéaro Odvarov . . . Kal Ta dAXa boa treuewve, Kat 6 Oeios dréaroXos 
aoattws trép abris tréorn Ta Touxi\a wa0juara. Compare Matt. 
XX. 23, TO wey Tornpidv pov mec be. 

bmép tod odpatos adtov. The use of this designation was prob- 
ably suggested by the mention of odpé. trép is clearly not “in 
the place of,” but “on behalf of”; cf. ver. 7. 

8 €otw ¥ €xxAyoia. The antithesis of oépa and odp£ rendered 
necessary this explanation of the words cdparos adrod. Besides, 
éxxAyoia was required by the following éyevduny Sidxovos. 

6 éorw has not the same shade of meaning as yrs éoTw 
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(1 Tim. iii. 15, év otk Ocod . . . Ares early éxxAnoia). The former 
is equivalent to zd es¢; the latter to “and such is.” 

25. fs éyevopnv Sidkovos resumes the ob éyev. dudk. of ver. 23, 
carrying out now the active side of the ministry, as ver. 24 the 
passive. 

kaT& Thy oikovoptav. ‘According to the stewardship in the 
house of God.” On oi. cf. Eph. i. 10. Here=the office or 
function of a steward, so that he is an olkovdjos coi, cf. 1 Cor. ix. 
17, olkovoulay meriorevyat, and Luke xvi. 2. So the apostles and 
other ministers of the Church are called oixovémor, 1 Cor. iv. 1, 7; 
Tit. 7; see also 1 Pet. iv. 10. The Church is oixos rod @eot, 
1 Tim. iii. 15. Chrysostom, @/, take oix. in the sense “ dispensa- 
tion,” which is inconsistent with tiv dodetody por. 

eis Gpuas, cf. ver. 24. Connected by Scholefield and Hofmann 
with the following wAypéca. But compare Eph. ili. 2, tiv 
oikovoplay THS xdpiTos TOD Oeod THs SoPetons pou eis buds: and Rom. 
xv. 16, tiv xdpw THv Sobeiody pow txd Tod @eod eis 7d civai pe 
Aeroupyov Xpicrod eis Ta EOv7y. 

wAnpacat, not infin. of design, but explanatory of oik. rij 
300. «7.4. The verb is found in a similar connexion Rom. xv. 19, 
Gore pe... pexpt Tod “IAAvpixod wetAypwxévat 76 ebayyéALov Tov 
Xpwrod. 6 Adyos rod @eod is frequently used by St. Paul for the 
gospel (1 Cor. xiv. 36; 2 Cor. ii. 17, iv. 2; 1 Thess. ii. 13; 
compare also Acts iv. 31, @/.). The sense then is: “to carry out 
to the full the preaching of the gospel”; “ad summa perducere : 
Paulus ubique ad summa tendit,” Bengel. There is doubtless a 
reference to St. Paul’s special office as the apostle of the Gentiles, 
by virtue of which he gave full development to the “word of 
God.” This is suggested by So0ctody por cis ipas. 

Beza takes the phrase to mean “to fulfil the promise of God” 
(cf. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21), which does not suit the context. Fritzsche 
understands it as meaning “to complete the teaching begun by 
Epaphras.” See on Lk. viii. 11. 

26. 75 puoriprov. Lightfoot observes: “This is not the only 
term borrowed from the ancient mysteries, which St. Paul employs 
to describe the teaching of the gospel,” and he mentions réAcov, 
ver. 28; peytnpuat, Phil. iv. 12; and (perhaps) o¢payileoOae in 
Eph. i. 14. There is, he says, an intentional paradox in the 
employment of the image by St. Paul, since the Christian mysteries 
are not, like the heathen, confined to a narrow circle, but are freely 
communicated to all. But as pvorypiov in the singular is never 
used by Greek writers in connexion with the ancient mysteries, 
and on the other hand appears to have been an ordinary word for 
“secret” (see note on Eph. i. 9), there seems to be no ground 
for the assumption that the term is borrowed from the “ mysteries.” 
The plural is used thrice only by St. Paul, viz. 1 Cor. iv. 1, 
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xiii. 2, xiv. 2; but occurs in the Gospels, Matt. xiii. rr; Luke viii. 
ro. AS to peutnpat, although the verb may have been originally 
borrowed from the mysteries, St. Paul found it already in use in 
the sense in which he employs it; cf. Alciphron, ii. 4, xvPepvg» 
punOrjcouat, For réXetos, see on ver. 28. 

73 dmoxexpuppévov . . . viv 8€ epavepdOy. These are the twa 
characteristics of a zvorypioy in the N.T. Compare Rom. xvi. 25, 
pvatnptov xpdvors alwviors ceorynuévor, pavepwhévros dé viv. mpd 
rav aidvev, used in 1 Cor. ii. 7 of God’s purpose, could not properly 
have been said of its concealment. 76 tév aidvwv, x.7.X. dad here 
is of time, being opposed to viv. So da’ aidvos, Acts iii. 21, xv. 
18. An aidy includes many yeveai; compare Eph. iii. 21. The 
fact of the long concealment and recent disclosure of the mystery 
is not without point here; it explains the acceptance of the errors 
which the apostle is combating. 

27. épavepdédn. The anacoluthon gives more emphasis to the 
mention of the ¢avépwors ; cf. ver. 22. 

ois dylog adrod; ¢#e. Christians in general, not only the 
apostles and prophets of the N.T., as many both of the older 
and later commentators take, it, in agreement with Eph. iii. 5° 
Cod. G even adds doorddots (and F, of course, agrees). 

ois, “quippe quibus.” 70éAnce 6 @eds. It was God’s free 
choice, so that the yvwpiZew was only to those to whom He chose 
to make it known. 

ti 1d todtos THs 8déys. Compare Rom. ix. 23, Wa yrupion 
tov tAodrov THs Sdéys adrod: and Eph. i. 18, iii. 16. é joined to 
a substantive of quantity signifies “how great.” mdodros (in- 
differently masculine and neuter in St. Paul) is a favourite term in 
these Epistles as applied to the dispensation of grace. 

8éfa is not a mere attribute of wAodros (Erasmus), nor ot 
pvornpiov (Beza), but is the principal idea; it is of the dd€a rot 
pvornpiov that it is said that it has shown itself in rich measure. 
It is the glorious manifestation of God’s dealings contained in this 
puornptov, “magniloquus est in extollenda evangelii dignitate,” 
Calvin. oeyvas ele cat dyxov éréOnxey awd roAdjs diabécews, 
éxitdces Cytév éxirdoewv, Chrys. The latter, however, understands 
the words of the glorious results of the gospel amongst the 
heathen. 

év tots €Oveow. It was amongst these especially that this 
movros was displayed; gatverar ev érépois, toAAG Se wAov ev 
TovTols 7 TOAAH Tov pvornpiov ddga, Chrys. For the construction 
cf. Eph, i. 18. 

o éotw Xpiords éy syiv. The antecedent may. be either 
pornp.ov or wAodros. The former (Vulg. Chrys.) is that generally 
favoured by expositors : “the mystery consists in this, that Christ 
is év tuiv”; and this seems on the whole the most natural. 
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Mvoryptov is the principal idea in the context (ver. 26, ii. 2), ro 
mAobros THs O0éns being subsidiary to it. Again, the “mystery” is 
not something distinct from the riches of the glory of it; those to 
whom the former is revealed are made acquainted with the latter. 
This view also agrees with Eph. iii. 6, where the puorypiov rod 
Xpiorod is defined as elvae ta €Ovy ovyxAnpovopa, «.7.d. The 
strongest objection to this view is that it seems to make 6 éoru, 
k.7.A., a merely parenthetical definition, whereas it carries on the 
thread of the discourse. But this is more apparent than real ; it is 
the thought of the pvaornprov that runs through the whole, and the 
clause is not parenthetical, but carries on the description of the 
pvorjpov begun in ver. 26, év tuiv. The parallelism with év rots 
€6veow favours the interpretation “among you,” rather than “in you.” 

f édmis tis Sdéqs. This ddéys is an echo of the former, but 
this does not require us to give both the same signification. 
Oltramare regards this, not as an apposition to 6 Xp., but as a 
second thought succeeding the former in a lively manner, and 
joining on to it, “It is Christ in the midst of you! the hope of 
_glory!” 

ti 7d mAodToOs is read by AB DK L (rd wAoiros without 7é, G), 
while 8 C P have the masc. ris 6 md. 

6 éorw is read by ABGP17 47 67%, probably Lat. Vulg. 
(quod est); 5s éorw by 8 CD KL and most, Chrys. Theodoret, a/, 
With the latter reading, ds is attracted to the gender of Xpuords, 
But this interferes with the sense, for whether the antecedent be 
mhodros or pvoripiov, it is not Xpiords that is predicated, but 
Xpuoros év byiv. 

28. dv fpeis katayyé\doper, “And Him we proclaim.” Him, 
i.e. not Xpucrdv only, but Xp. év tuiv. pets, emphatic, in opposition 
to the heretical as well as to the Judaising teachers ; “ we,” himself 
and Timothy in particular. 

voufetouvtes . . . Kal SiSdoKxovres . . . “admonishing ... 
and teaching.” These, as Meyer observes, correspond to the 
peravoeire kai morevere of the gospel message. vovderia pev emi 
rhs mpaéews, Sidackadia dé éxi doypdrwv. 

névro, évOpwrov, thrice repeated, emphasises the universality of 
the gospel as taught by St. Paul (iii. 11), in opposition to the 
doctrine of an intellectual exclusiveness taught by the false 
teachers ; probably also it points to the fact that each man 
individually was an object of the apostle’s care, ri A€yeus; wdvra 
dvOpwrov ; val, dno, rovto crovddLoper, ei SE wy yevytat, obdev mpds 
npas, Theophylact. 

év néon codia, Z.€. pera mdons codias Kai. cvvécews, Chrys. a/., 
expressing the manner of the teaching. The Latin Fathers 
understand the words as denoting the object of the teaching ; so 
Moule: “in the whole field of that holy wisdom,” etc. But in 
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the N.T. the object of SSdoxew is put in the accusative, not in the 
dative with év. . . 

There is no contradiction to 1 Cor. i. 17, ii. 1-16, for there is 
a @cod copia (1 Cor. ii. 7), a divine philosophy, the source of 
which is indicated in ch. il. 3; cf. Eph. i. 8, rHs xdperos airod js 
érepiccevoer eis Has ev wdoy copia. Compare ver. 9 and lil. 16. 

iva, wapaoticwpev, as in ver. 22, refers to presentation before a 
tribunal, not as a sacrifice. 

té\erov. This is one of the words noted by Lightfoot as 
“probably borrowed from the ancient mysteries, where it seems 
to have been applied to the fully instructed, as opposed to the 
novices,” and in 1 Cor. ii. 6, 7 he finds the same allusion. ‘This 
technical sense of réAecos as applied to persons does not seem 
sufficiently made out; in the passages cited by Lightfoot, with one 
exception, it is not to the persons, but to the mysteries, reAerai, 
that the term is applied. The one exception is Plato, Phaedr. 
249 C, reddous del redXeTas TeAobpevos TéAEos GvTWS povos yiyveTat, 
which cannot be regarded as proving the usage. But even if this 
be granted, there seems no sufficient reason for introducing this 
sense here, where what is in question is not complete initiation, or 
knowledge, but maturity of faith and spiritual life. In this sense | 
the word is used by St. Paul, Eph. iv. 13, péxpe xatravrjcwper eis 
dydpa réXevov: Phil. iii. 15, doou ovv TéAetor, TOUTO Ppovamev: 1 Cor. 
Xlv. 20, tats ppeot rédevor yiveoHe. Compare Heb. v. 14; Matt. 
v. 48, xix. 21. And in the present Epistle, iv. 12, wa orafjre 
Téevot kal mwerAnpopypevor ev wavtt OcAjpate To @cov. Observe 
also here the defining addition réAcov év Xpuor@. For the use of 
the term in early Christian writers to denote the baptized as 
opposed to the catechumens, see Lightfoot’s note. 

29. eis 6, viz. to present every man, etc. 

kai kom. I not only carayyéAdw, «.7.4., but carry this to the 
point of toiling. Hofmann understands it as meaning, “I become 
weary,” comparing John iv. 6; Apoc. ii. 3, where, however, the 
verb is perfect. ‘The sense, moreover, would be quite unsuitable 
here in connexion with the dywvifec$a in the power of Christ. 
The verb is frequently used by St. Paul of his toilsome labours in 
the Churches ; ¢.g. 1 Cor. xv. 10; Gal. iv. 11; Phil. ii. 16; also of 
the labours of others; Rom. xvi. 12; 1 Cor. xvi. 16; 1 Thess. 
v. 12, But he also uses it of the labour of the hands; 1 Cor. 
iv. 12; Eph, iv. 28. The change to the singular has its ground in 
the personal experience described. 

dywvitduevos. Compare 1 Tim. iv. 10, eis rodro xomupev 
Kai dywvifoneba, The reference here is to an inward dydy, as is 
shown by the following context ; cf. iv. 12. 

kare Thy evépyevay adrod. Not by his own strength, but by that 
which Christ supplies. rv airod xdérov xai édyiva re Xpuorg 
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dvareis, Oecum. But Chrys. Theoph. understand the atrod of 
God, against the immediate context. évepyouevyy, middle, as always 
in St. Paul. Fritzsche on Rom. vii. 5 observes: “ évepyeiv, vem 
exercere de personis, evepyeicOar ex se (aut suam) vim exercere de 
rebus collocavit, Gal. v. 6; Col. i. 29; 1 Thess. li. 13; ad ut 2.2. 
Passivo . . . nunquam Paulus usus est.” 

év Suvdper, “in power”; cf. Rom. i. 8; 2 Thess. i. 11. Some 
understand this of the power of working miracles, which is quite 
inappropriate to the context, according to which the reference is to 
Kotla aywvilopevos. 

Il. 1-7. The apostle’s care and anxtety are not limited to those 
Churches which he had himself founded, or to which he had person- 
ally preached, but extended to those whom he had never seen. He is 
anxious that they should be confirmed in the faith and united in love, 
and, moreover, may learn to know the mystery, that is, the revealed 
will of God. It ts no new doctrine they are to look for, but to seek 
to be established in the faith which they have already been taught, and 
to live in conformity thereto. 

1. rép. “Striving, I say, for,” etc. The general statement 
kom dywvitduevos is supported by this special instance of his 
anxiety for the Colossian Church; and thus although ydép is not 
merely transitional, the transition to the personal application is 
naturally effected. 

Oto yap Spas ciSévar. So 1 Cor. xi. 3. More frequently ob 
Oédw tas d&yvociv, That either phrase does not necessarily com- 
mence a new section is clear from 1 Cor. xi. 3; Rom. xi. 25. 

apdixoy, a classical word, not found in Sept. or Apocrypha, and 
in the N.T. only here and Jas. iii. 5. 

éyava Zxw. As he was now a prisoner this ayév can only be 
an inward one. It is not to be limited to prayer (iv. 12), but 
includes anxiety, etc. 

Swép Spay. Here, as often, the reading varies between barép 
and zept. The former is that of sABCD?”P; the latter of 
DE GK L. 

kal Tov év Aaodixia (sic 8 AB*C D*GK LP). 

The Laodiceans were probably exposed to the influence of the 
same heretical teaching as the Colossians. Hierapolis is probably 
alluded to in the words kal dco, x.7.A., see iv. 13. Kal rav & 
‘Ieparéde is actually added in some mss. (10 31 73 118) and 
in Syr-Harcl.* It is clearly a gloss from iv. 13. 

kal goo, x.7.A. Kal here introduces the general after the 
particular, as in Acts iv. 6 and often. It is only the context that 
decides whether this is the case or whether a new class is intro- 
duced. Here there would be no meaning in mentioning two 
particular Churches which had known him personally, and then in 
general all who had not known him. The inference is therefore 
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certain that he had never visited Colossae, and this agrees with the 
incidental references in the Epistle as well as with the narrative in 
the Acts. See on airdy, ver. 2. 

éjpaxav (Alexandrian) is better supported than the Attic 
éwpdxact. The spelling with w is rather better supported here 
than that with o. 

év capxi does not qualify the verb, as if “seeing in the flesh” 
were contrasted with “seeing in the spirit” (Setkvyow évratéa dre 
éxpwv cuvexas év mvevuart, Chrys.), but goes with zpdcwrdy pov, 
giving vividness to the expression. Naturally it is implied that 
they had a knowledge of him, though not personal. 

2. Wa rapaxdnPaou ai Kapdiar atray. “That their hearts may 
be strengthened.” It can hardly be doubted that this is the 
meaning of wapaxaAety here, where there is no mention of, or 
allusion to, troubles or persecutions. The sense “comforted, 
consoled” is, indeed, defended by Meyer, Ellicott, Eadie, a/. 
Ellicott observes: “surely those exposed to the sad trial of 
erroneous teachings need consolation”; but there is no trace of 
this view in the Epistle, nor would such consolation be the prime 
object of the apostle’s prayer and anxiety. No; what made him 
anxious was the danger they were in of being carried away by this 
erroneous teaching. It was not consolation that was required, but 
confirmation in the right faith. For this sense of rapaxadeiy cf. 
1 Cor. xiv. 31 (RV. marg.), 

airév. We might have expected dv, but adrav was suggested 
by the preceding 600. This is decisive as to the Colossians being 
included in the décor; for if excluded there, they are excluded here, 
and the writer returns to the Colossians in ver. 4 (éuas) in a most 
illogical manner: “This I say about others who do not know me, 
in order that no man may deceive you.” 

oupBiBaobérres. “ United, knit together,” the common meaning 
of the verb, and that which it has elsewhere in this Epistle (ver. 19) 
and in Eph. iv. 16, g.v. In the Sept. it always means to “instruct,” 
cf. 1 Cor. ii. 16 (quotation) and Acts xix. 33. It is so rendered 
here by the Vulg. “ instructi.” The nominative agrees with the 
logical subject of the preceding, 


It is read by SABCD*P ai, Vulg. Syr. (both). The genitive cupfiB- 
ee is read in §°D°K L and most mss., but is obviously a grammatical 
correction, 


év dydary. “In love,” which is the “bond of perfection ” (iii. 14). 

kai eis expresses the object of the owB.B.; connected by nai, . 
. because the verb contains the idea of motion. 

wav wiodtos tis mAnpodpopias tis cuvécews. “All riches of full 
assurance of the understanding.” “Full assurance” seems the 
most suitable sense for z\npodopia, and it is also suitable in every 
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other place in the N.T. where the word occurs (1 Thess. i. 5 ; 
Heb. vi. 11, x. 22). ‘Fulness” would also be suitable, except in 
t Thess. i. 5. ‘The word does not occur in Sept. or Apocr., nor in 
classical authors. On otveors cf. i. 9. It has an intransitive sense, 
and hence never takes a genitive of the object ; here it appears to 
mean the faculty of judging. He desires their judgment to be 
exercised with full certainty. De Wette observes that zAoitros 
expresses a quantitative, rAnpodopia a qualitative, characteristic. 

cis émlyvwouy, k.t.d., Seems best taken as parallel to the preceding 
eis, so that it emphatically points out the special object on which 
the cvvects is to be exercised. Some, however, connect this with 
mapaxd\nOaow, on the ground that éréyvwois implies as an ante- 
cedent condition the oupfiB.'«.7.A. For ériyvwors, “full know- 
ledge,” see Eph. i. 17. 

tod @eod Xpiotod. If this reading is adopted, there are three 
conceivable constructions: (a) Xpuocrod in apposition to Q@eo%, 
(4) Xpiorod dependent on @ecot, (c) Xpiocrod in apposition to 
pvornptov. The first (adopted by Hilary of Poitiers, also by 
Steiger and Bisping) is generally rejected, either on account of 
the context (Ell.) or because the phrase is destitute of Pauline 
analogy (Meyer, Moule, Lightfoot). But it appears to be inad- 
missible on other grounds. To point rod @eov, Xpwrrov, taking 
these in apposition and thus identifying 6 @eds and Xpuords, is 
obviously impossible, as it would mean, not that @eds could be 
predicated of Xpicréds, but that Xpurrdés could be predicated of 
6 @eés, thus ignoring the distinction of Persons. On the other 
hand, if we point rod @cod Xpiorod, and understand “the God 
Christ” (according to the rendering suggested, though not ac- 
cepted, by Moule), the expression seems inconsistent with strict 
Monotheism. It defines @cod by the addition Xpiorod, and 
therefore suggests that other definitions are possible. 0 eds 
matyp is not analogous, for two reasons ; first, raryp only suggests 
vids, and, secondly, zarnp expresses a relation proper to the Deity. 
Ellicott, who considers the construction not indefensible, takes it 
to mean “of God, even of Christ.” This is rather to suppose 
pvorypiov supplied before Xpuorot, which is certainly untenable. 
But this is clearly not what he means, and it suggests that he 
hesitated to accept either of the other renderings. 

According to the third view, Xpucrod is in apposition to 
pvotnptov, so that Christ personally is the mystery of God 
(Ellicott, Lightfoot, Moule, @/.). If this is the apostle’s meaning, 
he has expressed himself very obscurely. As puorypiov is an 
abstract name, when it is explained as a person, we should expect 
6 éorw as ini. 24, 27; 1 Cor. iii. 11. Lightfoot understands the 
“mystery” not as “Christ,” but “Christ as containing in Himself 
all the treasuwies of wisdom,” and in illustration of the form of 
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the sentence compares Eph. iv. 15, cls airév... ds éorw 7 
xepady, Xpiorrds, é& ob wav 7d copua, «.7.X. This passage, it is 
obvious, adds another example of the use of és éorw in such 
sentences, and it can hardly be said to furnish a parallel to 
Lightfoot’s interpretation of év , for in Eph. iv. 15 a full stop 
might have been placed after Xpuords without impairing the 
figure. Moreover, the apostle has given a different definition of 
the pvor. in i. 27 (to which he again alludes in iv. 3), and it is 
hard to suppose that he would give a different definition within a 
few lines, for different this certainly is. The second translation 
mentioned above, “the God of Christ,” has its parallel in the 
phrase, 6 @eds kai waryp “Incod Xpiorod, and in Eph. i. 17, 6 @eds 
rod Kupiov yav “Inoot Xpiotod. This construction is adopted by 
Meyer and v. Soden. ‘The addition of Xpicrod is explained by 
the consideration that it is only through Christ that God’s plan in 
this mystery is carried out; it is only because and in so far as 
God is the God of Christ that this wvorypiov could exist and be 
revealed. Meyer adds, “ He that has recognised God as the God 
of Christ, to him is the Divine pvorypiov revealed.” This, after 
all, is not quite satisfactory, and requires us to read into the text 
more than is expressed. 

If the shorter reading rod @eod (omitting Xpicrod) is adopted, 
the difficulty disappears ; but the difficulty is not so obvious as io 
tempt the ordinary copyist to omit the word. 


The different readings are as follow :— 

(1) rod Oecod. Without any addition. D° P 37 67** 91 80 116. 
Adopted by Griesbach, Tisch. 2, Olsh., De Wette, Alford. 

(2) rod Geod Xpicrod. B, Hilary of Poitiers (De 7rzz. ix. 62, ‘‘in 

itionem sacramenti dei Christi,” adding, ‘‘ Deus Christus sacramentum 
est”). Adopted by Lachmann, Tregelles, and Lightfoot without a comma 
after Geof; by Tisch. 8, RV. with a comma, also by Harless (ZA. p. 458), 
Ellicott, Meyer, and v. Soden. 

(3) To Oeod, 8 éorw Xpiords. D* “Dei quod est Christus,” de, 
joe Thaps. So Augustine, De 7rin. xiii. 24, ‘‘Dei quod est Christus 

esus. 

(4) rot Gcod warpds (add rod, AC 4) Xpiorod, S* AC 4, Vulg. in Codd. 
Amiat. Fuld. f. Boh. (add ’Inood, Lagarde). 

(5) Tod Gcod Kal warpds rod Xporod, N° two of Scrivener’s MSS. and a 
corrector in the Harclean Syriac. 

é ene Geos warpds kal roi Xpiorod, 47 73, Syr-Pesh. (ed. princeps and 
chaaf). 

(7) Tod Oeod Kal warpds cal ro Xpicrof (Rec. Text), D? KL most 
cursives, Syr-Harcl. (text), Theodoret, etc. 

Isolated readings are— 

(8) Tod Geod cal Xpicrod, Cyril. Thes. p, 287. 

(9) ro Oeod ev Xpicr@, Clem. Alex. v. 10, 12, and with ro before é, 
17. So Ambrosiaster, ‘‘Dei in Christo.” tof Xpicrod is given by Tisch. 
from his MS. of Euthalius, but with the remark, “‘sed non satis apparet.” 

As far as documentary evidence goes (4) seems the best attested, and is 
probably the source of (5) (6) (7). But it is most probably an attempt te 
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remove the difficulty of the simpler reading (1) or (2). Of these (2) is pre- 
ferred by the critics above named, as accounting for all the rest, (1) the 
witnesses for which are later, being supposed to have originated from an 
attempt to remove the difficulty of the former reading. Meyer thinks that the 
original reading must have involved some dogmatic difficulty, which (4) does not. 

The short reading, rod @cod (1), would account for the others, but the 
attestation of it is not sufficiently early. Wescott and Hort suspect some 
corruption. 


8. ¢v¢. The antecedent is probably pvorypiov, not Xpuorod. 
What the apostle is dwelling on is the greatness of the “mystery ” 
(i. 27), and the importance of the knowledge of it, in opposition 
to the supposed wisdom of the false teachers ; hence the statement 
that “all the treasures,” etc., are contained in it. This is con- 
firmed by the use of daéxpudor, which corresponds to pvarypiov. 
So Alford, Eadie, Meyer, Soden, De Wette, etc.; but Ellicott, 
Lightfoot, and many comm. refer the 6 to Christ. With this 
latter reference, the wisdom and knowledge are those possessed 
by Christ as a treasure which He communicates. With the 
reference to vor. the terms have an objective sense, these being 
characteristics of the Divine plan. These treasures St. Paul 
calls dwéxpvpo, probably in allusion to the pretended hidden 
wisdom of the false teachers, which nevertheless was merely 
superficial and concerned external observances, whereas the true 
Christian wisdom was inward and profound. These treasures of 
wisdom are not “kept concealed,” doxexpuypévor, they are 
“hidden, laid up,” daéxpypor; but capable of being discovered. 
For this reason, as well as on account of the position of the 
word, daéxpypor is not to be construed with «iofy as the 
direct predicate,—a construction which would require it to come 
next to eiciy. Meyer and Alford take the word as attributive, 
“all the secret treasures.” The absence of the article is against 
this, although not perhaps fatal; since, as Alford observes, of 
dréxpuypor would imply that there were other treasures, only those 
that are secret being contained, etc. The position of the word, 
however, suggests that it is a secondary predicate (Ellicott, Light- 
foot, v. Soden, a/.), “‘all the treasures, etc., as hidden treasures,” 
ze. “hiddenly,” dore wap avrod det ravra airciv. Chrys. “quo 
verbo innuitur quod pretiosum et magnificum est in Christo non 
prominere, aut protinus in oculos incurrere hominum carnalium, 
sed ita latere ut conspiciatur tantummodo ab illis quibus Deus 
oculos dedit aquilinos, id est, spirituales ad videndum,” Davenant, 
quoted by Ellicott. The word occurs in connexion with @ycavpoé in 
Isa. xlv. 3, dd0m oot Onoavpois cKorevods aroxpidous: also 1 Macc. 
i, 23, CAaBe rovs Onoavpors Tovs droxpvdous. On the Gnostic use of 
the word to designate their esoteric writings, see Lightfoot’s note.! 


1 Mr. Charles compares Book of Enoch, 46. 3, ‘‘the Son of Man who 
reveals all the treasures of that which is hidden.” 
16 
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The expression @ycavpés codias is used by Plato, Phileb. 15 E, 
ds twa codlas ebpyxas Onoavpdv, and by Xen. Alem. iv. 2. 9, 
dyapat cov Siri obdk dpyvpiov Kal xpvolov mpocihov Gycavpods 
KexTjoOar padAov 7 codias. ' 

gopias Kai yrdcews. These terms occur together, Rom. xi. 33, 
and several times in Eccles. Sept. ‘While yvéous is simply z”- 
tuitive, copia is ratiocinative also. While yvéovs applies chiefly 
to the apprehension of truths, copia superadds the power of 
reasoning about them and tracing their relations,” Lightfoot. 
Augustine’s distinction is that copia is “‘intellectualis cognitio 
aeternarum rerum”; yvéors, “rationalis temporalium,” so that 
the former pertains to contemplation, the latter to action (De 
Trin, xii. 20, 25). This, however, is quite opposed to usage. 
Aristotle, £ti. Mic. i. 1, opposed yva@ors to rpaéts. And in 1 Cor. 
xiii, 2, St. Paul connects yvéors with the apprehension of eternal 
pvorypia. 

4. totro \éyw. In this expression rotro often refers to what 
follows, but with iva it refers to what precedes ; cf. John v. 34. 
tovro is not to be limited to ver. 3. Ver. 5 shows that 1-3 are 
included, if, indeed, the reference does not extend further back. 


6é is omitted in &* A* (apparently) B, but added in R° A™™- CDK LP, 
and apparently all other authorities. Weiss considers it certainly genuine. 
tva pydels. SoX* ABCD Pad. Wa uh ris, 8° K L, most MSS. 


tapadoyifnra. In N.T. only here and Jas. 1. 22; frequent in 
Sept. and later Greek writers. It applies primarily to false reckon- 
ing, and thence to fallacious reasoning; hence, zapadoyicpds, 
a fallacy or paralogism; cf. dwdry tit mapadoyodpevos ipas, 
Aeschines, p. 16, 33. 

év muBavohoyig. ‘* By persuasive speech,” “a persuasive style,” 
Moule. The word occurs in Plato, Zheaet. p. 162 E (miBavodoyia 
te kat eixdor) ; the verb miavodoyeiv in Arist. Eth. Wic. i. 1; also 
Diog. Laert. x. 87, a/. In classical writers the sense is only that of 
probable reasoning as opposed to demonstration ; but see Demosth. 
928, 14, Adyous Gavpaciws ravovs, and } wiavodoyiKy = “ the art 
of persuasion,” Arrian, Zfict. i. 8. 7. 

Compare St. Paul, 1 Cor. ii. 4, ob & meots codias ddyars, 
av’ év drodei~er rvevparos. miMavoAcyia expresses the subjective 
means of persuasion, the personal influence; wapa.oy. the objective, 
the appearance of logic. 

5. ei ydp kat. The xaé after ei does not belong to the whole 
clause introduced by ei, but emphasises the word immediately 
following ; cf. 2 Cor. iv. 16, xi. 6. 

Tf capxi dey. It has been inferred from this that St. Paul 
had been at Colossae; but without reason. The same expression, 
indeed, occurs 1 Cor. v. 3 ; but this proves nothing, ydp. 
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ékAd introduces the apodosis, when it is contrasted with a 
hypothetical protasis ; cf. Rom. vi. 5; 1 Cor. vili. 6; 2 Cor. v. 16, 
al. 7 mvevpar, “in spirit,” not “ by the spirit,” as Ambrosiaster 
and Grotius, “ Deus Paulo revelat quae Colossis fierent.” The 
antithesis is the common one of body and spirit ; cf. « Cor. v. 3, 
dro TH odpatt, Tapdy S8 rh TVEV MATL, 

obv dpiv. Stronger than éy Suir, expressing union in a common 
interest. 

xaipwv kal Bdérwy. There is no need to suppose a logical 
transposition, or to separate the participles as if yaépwy meant 
“rejoicing at being with you in the spirit ” (Meyer, Alford). The 
apostle’s joy may have been due to many circumstances, and this 
joy led him to contemplate further their orderly array. 

buav thy tégwv. The pronoun is placed emphatically first, not 
so much to accentuate this tdééis as an advantage which they 
possessed over others, as because the apostle’s interest was in 
them personally and in the rééts only as belonging to them. 

Thy tdév Kal 7d otepéwpa. Both terms are supposed by 
Hofmann, Lightfoot, Soden, a/, to contain a military metaphor, 
perhaps suggested by St. Paul’s enforced companionship with the 
praetorian guard, orepéwna being rendered by Lightfoot “ solid 
front, close phalanx”; by Soden, “ bulwark,” “ Bollwerk.” dus is 
frequently used of military array, e.g. Xen. Anad. i. 2. 18, idodea 
THV Aoprpdtyta Kal tiv TdEwW TOD otpatevaros Cavpacev: Plut. Vit, 
Pyrrh, 16, xarWav tééw re kai dvraxds Kat Kéopov aitaev Kal 7d 
TXIMA THs oTparoredeias Cavpace, orepéwua is found in the Sept. 
Ps, xviii. 2; Gen. i. 6, @2, 1 Macc. ix. rq is quoted in support of 
the military sense, «iSev 6 "IoVSas Srt Baxxidys kal 7d orepéwpya, 
THS TapeuBorrs év Tois Se€iors, 

But neither word has this military sense of itself, but from the 
context, and here the context suggests nothing of the kind. Taéis 
is used equally of the organisation of a state or a household, e.g. 
Demosth. p. 200, 4, ravryv tiv rééw aipetoOar ths moAuTelas. 
Compare also Plato, Gorgias, p. 504 A, rdééews . . . kal Kdéo pov 
tuxoica oixia, St. Paul has it again, 1 Cor. xiv. 40, wavTa . . . 
kara rdéw ywéoOw. Here the idea of a well-ordered state lies 
much nearer than that of an army. The apostle rejoices in the 
orderly arrangement of the Colossian Church. The opposite state 
would be éraééa, and of this he finds some instances in Thessalonica, 
where some walked érdxrws, and he reminds them 8ru ox qraxrn- 
capev ev vutv (2 Thess. iii. 6, 8, II). 

With orepéwpa ris mictews compare Acts xvi. 5: €orEpeodvro THR 
more, and 1 Pet. v. 9, @ dyrioryre orepeot TH wicre. . It is most 
natural to take the word here as=the firm structure of your faith, 
#.e. the solidity of your faith. dre woAXd cwayayov ovyKodAnoas 
wuxvas Kai ddiacracras, tore crepewpa ylverat, Chrys. 
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We gather from this. that the Church at Colossae was still 
substantially sound in the faith, and it is instructive to observe 
how here as in other Epistles St. Paul is careful to commend what 
he finds deserving of commendation. ~ , 

It is worthy of notice that d e translate as if they read torépyya 
for orepéwpa. “ quod deest necessitatibus fidei vestrae.” Augustine 
agrees, quoting, “id quod deest fidei vestrae” (Zp. 149, Joh. 98). 
So also Ambrosiaster. 

6. ds odv wapeddBere. “As, then, ye received, 7.e. from 

x > rn ‘ 2 , 
your teachers ” = Kaas eudbere dd “Exadpa, i. 7 ; Kadas edd One, 
ver. y. Compare 1 Thess. iv. 1, kaos mapeddBetre Tap Hpav TO 
wis Sei, K.7.d.; 1 Cor. xv. 1, 2, xi 233 Gal. i. 9, 12; Phil. iv. 9 
(éudBere kal wapehd Bere). 

Ellicott, however, and Moule understand it as meaning that 
they received “Christ Himself, the sum and substance of all 
teaching.” The sense is good, but does not agree so well with the 
usage of rapaAapBave or with the context, in which we have the 
contrast between true and false teaching in relation to the Christian 
walk (kadds ei8dxOnre, kara THY wapddoow Tov avOp.). 

tov Xpiotdv “Incodv tov Kipiov. As St. Paul does not use the 
phrase 6 Xpucrés “Ijcois, this 1s naturally divided into rév Xpucrov 
and “Incoty rév Képwy, so that tov Xp. is the immediate object of 
mapad. This is confirmed by the frequency of 6 Xpuords in this 
Epistle, and by the designation of the object of the Christian 
preaching as 6 Xpurds in Phil. i 15, 17. Further, it will be 
observed that in what follows up to iii, 4 it is not the notion 
of "Incots or of Kvpuos that is prominent, but that of Xpurrds. 
The Christ, rather than the gospel, is specified as the object 
of the instruction, because “the central point of the Colossian 
heresy was the subversion of the true idea of the Christ,” Lightfoot. 
"Incoiv rv Kvpov adds to the official designation the name of Him 
to whom it belongs, “even Jesus the Lord.” Compare Eph. iv. 
20, 21. The position of rov Kvpuoy after “Incotv (instead of the 
usual rév Kvpiov “Incotv) points to the two elements of which the 
true doctrine of the Christ consists, viz. first, the recognition of the 
historical person, Jesus ; and, secondly, the acceptance of Him as 
the Lord. ; 

év adt® mepimatette. This phrase does not occur elsewhere, but 
it corresponds to the idea of tas 680vs pou év Xpior@, 1 Cor. iv. 17 5 
favras év Xpiord, Rom. vi. 11, etc. 

7. éppiLwpévor kat erorxodonodpevot. The propriety of the tenses 
is to be observed ; the settled state, which is the antecedent condi- 
tion of zepurarely év aird, is expressed by the perfect ; the continual 
development which is always advancing, by the present. The three 
figures are disparate, the apostle’s thoughts being occupied with 
the lesson to be enforced, without regard to the consistency of his 
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metaphor; see Eph. iii. 18. Some commentators put a stop at 
mepiareire, connecting the participles with the following ver. 8 
a construction which leaves év air@ 7m. very isolated. 

The ém- in éovxod. probably does not convey “the accessory 
idea of the foundation,” which would not agree well with év; 
besides, it is clear from wepizareire and épprg. that the apostle has 
not before him the distinct figure of a building, but is using the 
word as St. Jude does, ver. 20, érouxodopotyres Eavtods TH dywwrary 
tpav miore, in the derived ethical sense “being built up.” Light- 
foot remarks that in this Epistle and that to the Ephesians, Christ 
is represented rather as the binding element than as the foundation 
of the building ; see Eph. ii. 20. 

BeBoarodpevor qualifies the idea of both the preceding participles. 
The present gives the idea “ being more and more stab ished.” 

‘+4 mlore is taken by Meyer and Lightfoot as an instrumental 
dative, “by your faith.” “Faith,” says the latter, “is, as it were, 
the cement of the building.” But this is to press unduly the 
metaphor in ézovxod., which, as we have seen, is not intended any 
more than the other two verbs to convey a definite picture. There 
is no question here of the instrument, and 77 zéoreu is better taken 
as a dative of reference, as in Jude 20. There iors was that 
which needed BeBatwors.  Kabds ediddyOyre, “even as ye were 
taught,” ze. so that ye continue firm and true to the lessons which 
ye were taught by Epaphras ; cf.i. 7, not “taught to be established 
by or in your faith.” 

mepiocedovtes év edxapiotia. “Abounding in thanksgiving.” 
If év airy is read after wepioo., then év edx. is “with thanksgiving,” 
although even with this reading some expositors interpret “in your 
faith abounding in thanksgiving.” 

7 wloret without év, BD* 17 a, Vulg., Ambrosiaster, Theoph. & 79 
~ gwlore, % D°K LP, most mss., Chrys. a/. év mlicre, AC 677. év would 
readily come in from the impression made by the repeated ¢v in the context. 

év atrq@ is added after repiocevovres in BD°K L most mss., Syr-Pesh, 
Armm., Chrys. Also x° D* 1 def, Vulg. Syr. mg. have év avrg. The words 
are absent from %* AC 17 and some other mss., Amiat. Fuld. Eth. The 
words are omitted in the text of RV. but retained in the marginal reading. 
They may have been added originally from a recollection of iv. 2, where we 
have év air} év etxapirlg. This is rather more probable than that they 
were omitted because srepiscevovres was thought to be sufficiently defined by 
év etbxapiorlg. So Weiss. 

8-15. The apostle has reason to know (having, no doubt, been 
so informed by Epaphras) that there are amongst the Colossians 
teachers who are propagating mischievous heresies, dangerous to the 
faith, and inculcating precepts not consistent with their position as 
members of Christ's kingdom. These teachers make a professsion of 
philosophy, but it is a mere system of deceit and of human origin, 
and so far is it from being an advance on what they have been 
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taught that it really belongs to a more elementary stage of progress. 
Ye, he tells them, have been already made full in Christ, in whom 
dwells the whole fulness of the Godhead, and who is therefore far 
above all these angelic beings of whom they speak. Ye need no cir- 
cumcision of the flesh, for ye have received in Christ the true circum- 
cision of the spirit. By Him ye have been raised from death to life, 
and His work is complete; He has wholly done away with the 
bond that was against you. 

8. Bdérere pr} Tis Spas gorar. “ Beware lest there be anyone,” 
etc. For ris with the participle and article, cf. Gal. i. 7, et uw twés 
eiow of tapdocovres jpas. As it gives prominence to the person 
and his action, it appears to point to some particular person whom 
the apostle has in view but does not wish to name. Compare 
Ignat. Smyrn. 5, 6v twes dyvoodvrTes apvodvra . . . Ta O& dvopaTa 
aitav .. . ovK cog por eyypaipar. The future indic. éorau indi- 
cates the reality of the danger, cf. Mark xiv. 2, pyrore éorat Odpufos, 
and Heb. iii. 12, BAémere pujore Eorar & Tw buoy, K.T.A. tas 
before éora: is somewhat emphatic: “you who are such persons 
as I have thus commended.” 


This order, buds éorat, is that of BCK LP; but SAD have éorat dpas, 
which, as the more obvious order, was more likely to be written in error. 


6 cu\aywyav. <A later Greek word (not indeed found till after 
St. Paul) used by Aristaenetus (ii. 22) with ofkoy in the sense 
“plunder,” in which sense it is understood here by Chrys. 
Theodoret, and some moderns. Theodoret supplies tiv mictw, 
Theophyl. tov yotv. If this were the sense here, the object could 
hardly be omitted. But the proper meaning of the word seems to 
be “to carry off as spoil.” So Heliodorus, Aezh. x. 35, 6 THv éunv 
Ovydrepa ovdaywyyoas. And this meaning corresponds with that 
of the analogous compounds, SovAaywyeiy, cxevaywyeiv, Aapvpayw- 
yetv. Von Soden remarks that it also corresponds better with 
the idea of a destroyed bond in ver. 14 to suggest that they might 
again be brought into bondage; cf. Gal. v. 1. The Vulgate 
“decipiat ” is very inadequate. 

dua THs pidocopias. A term not occurring elsewhere in the 
N.T., and no doubt adopted here because it was used by the false 
teachers themselves. The combination of it here with xevy) dadry 
indicates that the sense is nearly “his philosophy, so called, which 
is a vain deceit.” Compare pevddvupos yvoous, 1 Tim. vi. 20. 
Chrysostom remarks : éreidi Soe? ceuvov elvar 7d “ rijs hrtocodias” 
mpooenke kal Kevis dardrns. That the word diAocodia was in use 
in Jewish circles appears from Philo and Josephus. The former 
appiies the word to the religion of the Jews and the law of Moses, 
perhaps for the purpose of giving dignity-to them in the eyes of 
Gentile readers. He speaks of 7) xara Mwiiafy pirocodia (De Mut. 
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Vom. 39), 7) marpios pirrocodpia (Leg. ad Cai. 23), 4 “lovdaixy 
procodia (2. 33). Josephus calls the three Jewish sects 
tTpets trocopiac (Ant. xviii. 1. 2). It is clear from the 
connexion with kxevjs amdrys that St. Paul is not condemning 
philosophy in general, which, indeed, would be quite beside his 
purpose. 

kat kevijs dmdtys. The absence of the article shows that this 
is not a different thing from 7 diAocodia, but is a characteristic of 
it. dmrarn is opposed to Adyos ris dAnOelas, i. 5, and to codia kal 
yraots, ii. 3. 

kata Thy wapddoow tov dvOpdawv. Probably to be connected 
with the immediately preceding words rather than with cvAaywydav. 
The teaching of the Colossian false teachers was essentially tradi- 
tional and esoteric. The Essenes, their spiritual predecessors, as 
well as the Gnostics, subsequently claimed to possess such a 
source of knowledge. The oath taken by the full members of the 
former sect bound them not to communicate any of their doctrines 
to anyone otherwise than as he himself had received them, and, 
further, to guard carefully the books of their sect and the names 
of the angels (Josephus, Be//. Jud. ii. 8. 7 ; Lightfoot, pp. 89, 90). 
Compare the designation Kabbala, “tradition,” applied by the 
Jews to their later mystic theology. 

kata Ta oTorxeta Tod Kécpouv. ‘According to the rudiments 
of the world” (?). This xara with the following xara Xpuordév may 
perhaps be best connected with ovAaywyév, as the ideas they 
introduce have a different logical relation to the main idea, and 
ov xara Xpuorév is too brief to form the antithesis to the other two 
kad, clauses. 

ra. ororxeta (= Gal. iv. 3) (originally = “ letters of the alphabet ”) 
is generally understood by modern commentators as meaning 
“elementary teaching,” “the ABC of religious instruction” ; 
compare zaiSaywyds in Gal. Then rod xoowov would mean having 
reference to mundane, or material, not spiritual things (Alford, 
Lightfoot, a/.). But De Wette takes xoopos as= “humanity,” as 
the subject of this instruction (John iii. 16; 2 Cor. v. 19). So 
Oltramare. Meyer, on the other hand, understands by it “the 
non-Christian world,” “rudiments with which the world concerns 
itself” (= Bleek, Weiss, a/.). 

Neander judges that a comparison of all the Pauline passages 
and the Pauline association of ideas favour our understanding the 
phrase as denoting the earthly, elsewhere termed 74 capktxd. 
Hence, ii. 20, crorxeia tod Kdcpou and xdopos may, he thinks, be 
considered as synonymous. 

An entirely different interpretation has been adopted by several recent 


commentators. According to this, 74 cro:xeia tod xécpov are the penne 
elemental spirits. According to Jewish ideas, not only were stars 
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conceived as animated by spiritual beings,’ but all things had their special 
angels, In the Book of Enoch, 82. 10ff., it is said with reference to the 
angels of the stars that they keep watch, that they may appear at their appointed 
times, in their proper orders, etc. There are, first, the four leaders who divide 
the seasons, then the twelve leaders of the orders (taxiarchs), who divide 
the months ; and for the 360 days there are heads over thousands (chiliarchs), 
who divide the days. Anyone who is curious about the matter may learn 
the principal names in the book itself. In 18. 15 we read of stars which 
suffer punishment because they have transgressed the commandment of God 
as to their appearing. In the Book of Jubilees, cap. 2, amongst the 
creations of the first day are the Angels of the Presence, but also the angels of 
the winds, of clouds, of cold and-heat, of hail, hoarfrost, thunder, etc. 
Perhaps Ps. civ. 4 may have some relation to this conception ; certainly it 
seems to be illustrated by the Apocalypse, vii. 1, 2, xiv. 18, xvi. 5 (rod 
dyyédou Tév vidrwv), xix. 17 ; and by the interpolation in John v. 4. It is 
obvious that the term properly used of the elements ruled by these spirits 
might readily be applied to the spirits themselves, especially as there was no 
other convenient term. It agrees with this that in Gal. iv. 1 ff. those who 
were dedovAwyévar td TA oTOLXEIa TOD Kbomov are compared to those who are 
under élrporo kal olxovduor,—a comparison which suggests personality in 
the former. And again, 24. 8, 9, Sovdever rots pice uh obo Ocots appears to 
be equivalent to dovAevew rots crouxelors, K.T.d. 

In the present passage the observance of times and seasons, etc., is kara Ta 
oT. T. K., hot kara Xp., a contrast which does not agree well with the concep- 
tion of 7. as elements of instruction. This view of 7a orovxeta gives special 
pertinence to the proposition which follows, 87 év atr@, x.T.\., and ver. 10, 
8s dow % Keparh mdons dpxijs Kal éEovclas. Ritschl defends this personal 
interpretation of croxeta at length (Rechifertigune u. Verschnung, 3rd ed. 
li, p. 252), but needlessly limits the meaning to the angels of the lawgiving. 
Spitta adopts the more general reference (Der Zwezte Brief des Petras u. 
der Brief des Judas, 1885, 263 ff.). He quotes from the Zest. Levi, c. 4, a 
passage which speaks of the burning up of 7d ddpara mvevpara, just as 
2 Pet. iii. 10 speaks of the burning up of groyeta. This view is unreservedly 
adopted by Kiihl, the recent editor of the Epistles of Peter and Jude in 
Meyer’s Kommentar, and by v. Soden in his comment on the present 
passage.” 

9. ot év ait Katouel wav TS wAHpoua. See i. 19; and on 
mAyjpwpa, Lightfoot’s dissertation, Colossians, p. 323 ff. 

Tis GedtnT0s, “of the Godhead,” ze. of the Divine nature. 
Gedrys, the abstract of eds, must not be confounded with Oedrys, 
which is used with propriety in Rom. i. 20, and which means, not 
the essence, but the quality of divinity. edrys is found in Lucian, 
Icarom. 1%., Tov pev tiva mpdtov Ocdv éwexddovy, trois S& Ta devTepa 
kat Ta Tpira évenov THs OedryTos ; and in Plutarch, Mor. p. 415C, 
éx 82 daupdvev Gdiyar ev ere xpdvm TorAAG 8 dperijs kabapbetoat 
mavrdract Oedrntos metérxov. The daiuoves were always Oefou, but a 
few became in course of time @eot. The same author, JZor. p- 857 A, 


says, maow Aiyurrious Jedryta roddiyv Kal Sikatootyny paptupycas, 


7A notion which, it may be remembered, was shared by the great 
astronomer Kepler. 

2 In Zest. Solomonis (Fabricius, Cod. Pseudep. Vet. Test. i. 1047) we read: 
hucis eopev Ta heybueva oroixela, ol Koomoxpdropes ToD Kbauou TOUTOU, dmraTn, epts, 
KAWOwv, Sddy,wrhdvy, ddvapis, K.7.A. This, however, is a very late document. 
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t.e.a Divine faculty. The Versions generally, including the Vulgate, 
fail to mark the distinction, doubtless for want of a word to express 
Oedrns. The word deztas was a later coinage (not quite according 
to Latin analogy). Trench quotes from Augustine, De C7v. Det, 
vil. § 1, “ Hanc divinitatem, vel, ut sic dixerim dezfatem: nam et 
hoc verbo uti jam nostros non piget, ut de Graeco expressius 
transferant id quod illi 6eéry7a appellant.” 

gwopatikas, “ bodilywise, corporeally.” Not dowpudrws as in the 
Adyos before the Incarnation, but in His glorified body cépa 
ths Od€ns advrod, Phil. iii. 21. Chrysostom draws attention to the 
accuracy of the expression, #7 vouioys @edv ovyKexAcioba, ds ev 
gTwHpaTt, 

This interpretation, which is that adopted by most modern 
commentators, is the only one tenable, but many others have been 
suggested. Theophylact and Oecumenius took the word to mean 
“essentially,” otowdds, ze. not merely as an influence, as in the 
saints or as in the prophets. So Calvin, Beza, and, more recently, 
Olshausen and Usteri. But the word cannot have this meaning. 

Augustine (Z/zs¢. 149) understands it to mean “really” not 
“typically,” “vere non umbratice,” not “umbratiliter,” as in the 
temple made with hands ; and so many moderns (including Benge] 
and Bleek), comparing ver. 17, where c@pa is contrasted with 
oxid. But there the idea is that of a body which cast a shadow, 
and the passage does not justify our rendering the adverb “really.” 

Others, again, understanding zArjpwya of the Church, take 
swparikas to mean, “so that the Church is related to Him as His 
body ” (Baumgarten-Crusius, @/.), thus making the body of Christ 
dwell in Christ, instead of Christ in the body. 

10. kat éoré év att memAnpwpévor. “And ye are in Him 
made full.” Alford, Ellicott, and Lightfoot render, “ye are in 
Him, made full,” regarding the clause as containing two predica- 
tions. But the connexion seems to require the fact to be 
emphasised, that it is “in Him” that the rerAnpwpévov eivas rests ; 
for on this depends the inference that nothing more is lacking 
in our relation to God. The werAnpwpévor obviously corresponds 
with the zAyjpwya, Christ is rerAypwpuévos: ye being in Him 
share in His zAypwpa, and are therefore yourselves rerAnpwpévor. 
Compare John i. 16, é« rod wAnpdparos aitod jets mavtes 
é\dBopwev: Eph. iii, 9, va wAnpwOijre cis wav TO TAYpwpa TOU Weod, 
also zdid. iv. 13 andi. 23. 

és éorwv. So 8 ACK LP and nearly all mss. with the Latin efg 
Vulg. and Chrys. Theodoret, a/, But BDG 47° with d have 8 éoruw, 
perhaps a correction made on the supposition that air@ referred to rAjpwpa, 
or by oversight c was lost before ec. Lachmann adopts it, placing kal 
to év atr@ in a parenthesis. The image, however, would be quite confused 


if the wA#jpwya were represented as the head; 4 xe@ady is always Christ. 
Besides, we should be obliged to refer év & also to rA7jpwua, and this would 
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not yield any tolerable sense. Ewald, adopting 6 éorw, takes it as =“ scilicet,” 
coinparing i, 24, 27 and iii. 17; but this would require r7 Kepad7. 1 

H Kedah maons apxqs kat éfovolas. He is the head of all those angelic 
powers to whose mediation the false teachers would teach you to seek. As 
they are subordinate to Christ, ye have nothing to expect from them which is 
not given you in full completeness in Christ. 

11. év & kal wepretphOnte. “In whom also ye were (not ‘are,’ 
as AV.) circumcised.” ‘Ye have received the circumcision of the 
heart, by which ye have put off the whole body of the flesh, and 
therefore ye have no need of the symbolical circumcision of the 
flesh.” 

The aorists point to the time of their reception into the 
Christian Church by baptism. 

mepttopq, “with a circumcision,” not “ the circumcision.” 

éxetpovounte, “not wrought by hands,” not physical: cf. Mark 
xlv. 58; 2 Cor.v. 1; and Eph. ii. 11, where we have the other side of 
the contrast, oiAeyduevor dxpoBvotia bd THS Aeyowévyns TwepiTopy év 
gapKi xeiporontov. The idea of spiritual circumcision is frequent 
in the O.T.; see note on the passage in Eph. In St. Paul, 
compare Rom. ii. 28; Phil. iii, 3. At first sight it might appear 
from this clause that the Colossians had been tempted like the 
Galatians to submit to circumcision. But in that case we should 
find, as in the Epistle to the Galatians, some direct condemnation 
of the practice; whereas in 16-23 there is no reference to it. 
Possibly the allusion here is to some claim to superiority on the 
part of the false teachers. 

év TH dmexddce. év specifies that in which the zeprouy con- 
sisted. The substantive dméxdvo1s has not been found in any 
earlier writer (for the verb, see ver. 15). It expresses a complete 
putting off and laying aside, and was probably chosen with refer- 
ence to the figure of circumcision. The connexion requires it to 
be understood passively, not “ye have put off,” but “was put off 
from you.” 

Tod odpatos Tis capkés, t.e. “the body which consists in the 
flesh,” “the fleshly body,” so that we are no more é& 77 capi 
(Rom. vii. 5, viii. 8, 9). The change is ideally represented as 
complete, which it is in principle. 

Some expositors take cpa in the sense of “ mass, totality ” 
(Calvin, Grotius, a.) ; but this is against N.T. usage, and does not 
agree so well with the context, the images in which are connected 
with the body, “buried, raised.” The expression cdpa rijs capxds, 
1. 22, has a different meaning, 

The Rec. Text after owuaros adds rév duapridy, with %° D* K L and 

most mss., Syr., Chrys. etc. 

The words are absent from %* ABCD*GP some good cursives, Old 

Lat. Vulg. Boh. etc. They are clearly a gloss. 


év tf) wepttop{ tov Xpiotod. The simplest and most natural 
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interpretation is: “the circumcision which belongs to Christ, and 
is brought about by union with Him,” in contrast to the circum- 
cision of Moses and of the patriarchs. Thus it is nearly equivalent 
to “Christian circumcision,” but expresses the idea that the source 
of this circumcision is in Christ. 

Some commentators have taken Xpuoroi as the genitive of the 
object, the thought being supposed to be that in the circumcision 
of Christ we are circumcised. So Schottgen: “Circumcisio Christi 
qui se nostri causa sponte legi subjecit, tam efficax fuit in omnes 
homines, ut nulla amplius circumcisione carnis opus sit, praecipue 
quum in locum illius baptismus a Christo surrogatus sit.” This is 
not only without support from Scripture analogy, but is foreign to 
the context, in which the circumcision spoken of is éxyetporoinros. 
The baptism mentioned in ver. 12, in which we are buried with 
Him, is our baptism. Soden also takes Xpiorot as an objective 
genitive, understanding, however, zrepuro) in the sense of éréxdvors 
TOD THpatos THS Tapkés just specified, which echoes i. 22. 

Chrysostom and Theophylact understand the genitive as sub- 
jective, 6 Xpuords wepirépver ev to Barriopare dmexdvwov Huas Tod 
madaiov Biov, Theoph. This does not harmonise with the following 
ovvtagéervres att. 

12. ouvtadévtes add, x.t.4. We have the same figure in Rom. 
vi. 3, 4, which may almost be regarded as a commentary on this 
passage. The figure was naturally suggested by the immersion in 
baptism, which St. Paul interprets as symbolical of burial, the 
emersion similarly symbolising the rising again to newness of life. 

suvtaévtes is to be connected with repueruyOnre, and specifies 
when and how this was brought about. 


év t@ Bamticpatt. So most authorities, * ACD° K LP, etc, But 
s° B D* FG 47 67? 71 have Bamricum, which Lightfoot prefers on the 
ground that it is the less usual word in this sense. That it might be so used is 
shown by its occurrence in Josephus, Af. xviii. 5. 2, of the baptism of Joha. 
But in two of the other three passages in which it occurs in the N.T., it means 
lustration or washing, e.g. of vessels : Mark vii. 4 (in Rec. also 8); Heb. ix. 10. 
The third passage, Heb. vi. 2, is doubtful. In the Latin version as well as in 
the Latin Fathers, ‘“‘baptisma” and “‘ baptismus” are used indifferently. St. 
Paul uses the substantive ‘‘ baptism ” in only two other places (Rom. vi. 4 ; 
Eph. iv. 5), and this is not sufficient to supply any basis for inference as to his 
usage. Etymologically Bamtiouds would signify rather the act of dipping, 
Bdaricua the act as complete. Weiss thinks the former more suitable here. 


éy @, viz. Bawricpart. This seems clearly required by the 
analogy between ovytadévtes év and ovvnyépOyre. Chrysostom, 
however, and most comm. understand év Xpior@. Meyer defends 
this on the ground, first, of the parallelism of év 6 xai—ev 6 kai ; 
secondly, because, if baptism were intended, év would not be suit- 
able to the rising again, and we should expect éé, or at least the 
non-local éid4; and, lastly, because as ovyradévres is defined by 
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év 7d Barr., so is cwnyépOyre by dua rips mioTews ; and, therefore, 
the. text suggests no reason for continuing to it the former 
definition also. To the second objection (adopted also by Eadie), 
it may be replied that Bdmricpa (Bamrirpds) includes the whole 
act. It is only when we take in the two things signified, the 
“death unto sin” and the “new birth unto righteousness,” or 
the putting off of the old man and the putting on of the new, 
that Barricpa can be identified with qeputopa axeiporoinros ; for 
mepirouy also signified the entrance into a holy state as well as the 
separation from the state of nature. The first objection has 
really no weight, for it is much more natural to connect owny ponte 
with ovvrafares than with zepuerpyOyre; and this is strongly 
confirmed by the passage in Rom. just referred to: ovverddnpev 
aird bia rod Barricparos . . . wa dorep HyépOyn Xpiotds . . . ovTws 
Kal ques év xawdryte wns mepimatyowpev, «.7.A. Further, as 
Lightfoot observes, the idea of Xpior@ must be reserved for 
ovvnyépOnre, where it is wanted: “ ye were raised together with Him.” 
(So Alford, Beza, De Wette, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Soden, a/.) 

ournyépOnre. Compare Gal. iii. 27, doo. eis Xpiordv éBamric- 
Onre Xpicrov érevdvcacbe. The Xpucrdv érevdicacGat presupposes 
the dréxdvors Tod owparos THs TapKos. 

Sid Tis wiotews Tis évepyelas Tod Geos. “Through your faith in 
the working of God.” Bengel, De Wette, a/., understand évepyeias 
as a genitive of cause, “faith produced by the operation of God.” 
But the genitive after wiorus, when not that of the person, is always 
that of the object. Cf. Mark xi. 22; Acts iii. 16; Rom. iii. 22; 
Gal. ii. 16, 20; Eph. iii, 12; Phil. i. 27, etc. Eph. i. 19 is cited 
in favour of this interpretation, but xara tiv evepyefay there is not 
to be joined to rots mucrevovras ; see note on the passage. The 
former interpretation is also more suitable to the context. The 
miotis here is specified as faith in the resurrection, tuctevovtes yap 
TH TOO Ocod Svvduer poo pevopev THY avdotacw, evéxupov ExovTes TOD 
Seométov Xpiorod tyv dvdotacw, Theodoret. zwicrews 6dov éoriv* 
eriotevoare dott Stvarar 6 @eds eyelpat, Kal ovtws yépOnre, Chrys. 
Faith is the subjective means by which the grace is received ; 
only by a belief in the resurrection can the rising again with Chnst 
be appropriated by the individual. By belief in the resurrection 
of Christ we believe in the power of God, of which it is an 
evidence ; and this belief, again, is the means by which that power 
works in the life and produces an effect analogous to that resurrec- 
tion, Compare Rom. iv. 24, vi. 8, x. 9. 

BDG 17 and most mss. have rév before vexpov; SACK LP 
and several cursives omit it. In most instances of this or similar 
phrases éx vexpdv is used without rév, and with no variety in codd. 
(In Eph. i. 20 L and some twenty-five mss. prefix rév.) But in 
1 Thess. i. 10 3 BDGLPand many mss., with Chrys. Theodoret. 
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al., have trav, AC K and many mss. omitting it. It seems, there 
fore, more probable that rav was omitted here in conformity with 
usage than that it was wrongly added. See on Lk. xx. 35. 

18. kal pds, vexpods Svras Tois TapamTdpact ... Spar. See 
Eph. ii. 1. 

kat Tf akpoBuotia tis capkds Syav. Some commentators 
understand capxdés as a genitive of apposition, or “ epexegetical,” 
“the uncircumcision which consisted in your carnal, sinful nature” ; 
“‘ exguisita appellatio peccati originaljs,” Bengel. But the apostle 
could hardly have said vexpods 77 capi tov without some further 
definition. If, indeed, he were addressing Jews, the expression in 
this sense would be intelligible, since it would be at once obvious 
that d«pof. was figuratively used, and therefore capxds also. But 
though intelligible it would be very strange, as it would imply a 
hidden contrast between the literal and figurative meanings of odpé. 
As addressed to Gentiles, who had the literal dxpoBvoria ris 
capkés, the words can hardly be understood otherwise than as 
referring to the external fact. But it is referred to only on account 
of its symbolical significance. Dead in your trespasses and your 
alienation from God, of which the uncircumcision of your flesh 
was asymbol. is capxds appears to be added in contrast to the 
mepitouy dxeiporotyros, and at the same time to suggest the 
symbolical sense. Hence the apostle does not say jév, although 
presently after he introduces the first person. 

The Rec. Text has év before rots maparrdpacw, with 8*ACDFGKP 
and most mss. It is omitted by Tisch. Lightfoot, with §* BL 17 and some 
other mss. Chrys. D* G and a few others, with the Latin deg, prefix év to 
TH axpoBvorla also. 


auveLworoincev Spas. tyas is repeated for emphasis. 


So §* ACKL and about fifty cursives, Syr. Eth. etc. B 17 37 and 
more than twenty other cursives read #juds, conforming to the following jiv. 
x°D'GP and many mss. Old Lat, Vulg. Boh., Chrys. etc. omit. The 
reasons for omission may have been the desire to simplify the grammar, and 
to avoid the proximity of judas and juiy. 

As B reads ‘as here for duds, so %°LP and many others, with Vulg. 
Eth., Theodoret, a/, have dpiv for jpiv. 

On ovwetworoince, see Eph. ii. 5. What is the subject? 
Ellicott, following Chrysostom, replies: Christ ; partly on account, 
first, of “the logical difficulty of supplying a nom. from the sub- 
ordinate gen. @cod” ; secondly, of the prominence given to Christ 
throughout the preceding context, the acts described in the 
participles (éaA. x.7.4., compared with Eph. i. 15, and xapwo. 
with Col. iii. 13); and, lastly, the difficulty of referring ov. 14 
and 1s to God the Father. On the other hand, the reasons for 
adopting 6 @eds as the subject seem decisive. (1) There is really 
less logical difficulty in supplying 6 @eds from rod @eod rod éyei- 
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pavros than in supplying 6 Xpiorés from atrd or airdy, where it is 
the object, or from rod Xpicrot. (2) Kal buds makes it almost 
necessary to understand the same subject to ovveCworoince as to 
éyeipavtos. (3) This is further confirmed by the ovy in ovvelw- 
oroinoev, and by oiv airg. He that quickened you along with 
Him must surely be the same who is said to have raised Him. 
(4) In St. Paul it is always God, not Christ, who is the subject of 
éyetpet, ovveyeipet, Cwororet, cvvGwororet. (5) Lastly, in Eph. ii. 4, 
which is so closely parallel, 6 @eds is the subject of cvveLwomrotyoe. 
Hence we seem compelled to take 6 @eds here as the subject, 
whatever the difficulty of vv. 14, 15. And so Meyer, Alford, 
Lightfoot, v. Soden. 

Xapicdpevos, “having forgiven.” Moule prefers “forgiving,” 
z.é. in the act of quickening. There is no grammatical ‘objection 
to this; but logically, at least, the xapi¢ec@a. must precede the 
Cworoetv. The verb xapigeofar properly means “to grant as a 
favour” (see on Eph. iv. 32). Compare in the N.T. Luke vii. 21, 
éxapioaro BAérev: Acts iii. 14, hovéa yapicOjvar: XXV. II, oddels 
pe Ovvarat abrois xapicacbat: 2b. 16, Xxvli. 24, Kexdpuoral aor 6 Weds 
mdvTas Tovs TAovTas peta cov. Phil. i. 29; Philem. 22. 

It does not seem necessary to suppose that its use in the 
sense “forgive an offence” is derived from that of “forgiving a 
debt” ; but even if so, there is no reason to think that it continued 
to suggest the latter idea. Here at all events, notwithstanding 
xetpdypadoy, it would appear not to have been so intended, else 
TaparTepata would hardly be used, which would interfere with the 
figure. See on Lk. vii. 21, 42. 


hiv is here the right reading, with ¥* ABCDGK and most mss., deg 
Goth. Syr. (both), Boh. Arm., Chrys. a/, 

duiv is read by 8°L P and many mss. f, Vulg. Eth. The apostle at the 
earliest moment, as we may say, includes himself, claiming his share in the 
transgression and in the forgiveness, Such transition is frequent with him ; 
cf. i. 10-13, iii, 3, 45 Eph. it, 2, 3, 13, 14, iv. 31, 32, v. 2. For the 
converse transition see Gal. iii. 25, 26, iv. 5,6. If xapucduevos were simul- 
taneous with cuve{worolycev, St. Paul must have used duiv here, 


14, efadeipas, “blotting out” (because simultaneous with 
xaptrduevos, and specifying the act by which the Xap. was carried 
out). Strictly, it means “wiping out or away,” “cera obducta 
delere.” It is used of “sins,” Acts iii. 19; of a “name,” Rev. 
iil. 5; of “tears,” Rev. vii. 17, xxi. 4. It is used also in classical 
writers of blotting out or wiping out a writing, e.g. Plato, Rep. p. 
386 C, p. 501 B, and hence of abolishing a law, Dem. p. 468, 1, 
etc. 

7d Kab’ iudv xepdypadov. “The bond that was against us.” 
xetpoypagov, properly an autograph, was in later Greek a technical 
term for a written acknowledgment of debt, for which the older 
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term was cvyypady or ypappareiov. “Chirographum” became 
the usual Roman legal term; cf. Cic. Fam. vii. 18 ; Juvenal, Sav. 
XVi. 41. 

Here the xetpéypagov is the Mosaic Law, which being unfulfilled 
is analogous to an unpaid “note of hand.” But the figure must 
not be pressed too far, for in this case the xetpdypadov was not 
written by the debtor. Nor is it necessary to suppose that the 
apostle had in view the assent of the Jewish people; Deut. xxvii. 
14-26; Ex. xxiv. 3 (Chrys. Oecum. Theoph. Lightfoot, etc.), or 
in the case of the Gentiles the assent of conscience to the moral 
law. The fact of obligation is sufficient to justify the use of the 
figure. Hence it is 76 xa jay xetpdypagov, but not npav xeupo- 
ypapor. Although the Gentiles had not the written law, they had 
“the work of the law written in their hearts,” and therefore come 
under the same obligation. 

For a detailed account of other views of xeypéypadov, see Eadie. 

Séypacw, “consisting in déyyara, Ze. ordinances,” compare 
Eph. ii. 15, rov véuov trav evroAGy év Séypao, where see note on 
the meaning of déyya, which in the N.T. is always “a decree.” 

The dative is best regarded as closely connected with xeLpo- 
ypagov only, being dependent on the idea of yeypaypévov involved 
in the word. Compare Plato, Z/. vii. p. 243 A, 3 8} maoxe To 
yeypappéva. tUros. So Meyer, Alford, Eadie, Lightfoot, Soden. 
The explanation is not without difficulty, as yepoy. is a synthetic 
compound ; and Lightfoot thinks it possible that é¢v may have 
dropped out after the similar termination -ov. If so, it must 
have been in the earliest ages that the error occurred, since no 
trace remains of the reading év. 

Two or three other explanations deserve notice ; first, that 
of Winer, a/., followed by Ellicott, according to which déypacx is a 
nearer definition of the whole, 76 xa6” judy xeupdypadov expressing 
at the same time what the xeipéypagoy was, and in what respect it 
was against us. For this we should expect 76 rots déypacw xa’ 
HPOV X., OF TO KaP Huav x. Tv Soyparwr, or the like. 

Erasmus, Olshausen, Conybeare, and others connect tots ddéy- 
pact with the following clause: “the handwriting, which by its 
ordinances, was against us,” a very unnatural construction, for 
which Acts i. 2 affords no parallel. 

The Greek commentators (Chrysostom, Severianus, Theodore 
Mops., Theodoret, Oec., Theoph.) connect déynacw with éarchpas, 
understanding the word to mean the doctrines or precepts of the 
gospel, as the instrument by which the blotting out was effected. 
Jerome adopts this view; and so, amongst moderns, Grotius, Estius, 
Bengel, Fritzsche. 

But this is not only opposed to the use of ddypa in the N.T., 
but, what is of more importance, it is inconsistent with fact. 
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For it is not by precepts or doctrines (i) edayyeAuKh diSackadia, 
Theoph.), nor by faith (Theodoret), that the handwriting, z.e. the 
Mosaic Law, is abrogated. Moreover, the cognate verb doypari- 
ceobe in ver. 29 has obvious reference to the déypoara here, and it is 
implied that such déypara are obsolete. It is remarkable that the 
Greek commentators named above do not even allude to the 
correct interpretation, adopting without question that construction 
which was grammatically simplest. Irenaeus, however (quoted by 
Lightfoot), appears to have taken the more correct view. 

The term déyyara is used here instead of véuos, doubtless in 
order to fix attention on the formal element, the plurality of 
precepts,—an element which was common to it and the doypariZew 
of the false teachers. It thus prepares for the ri doyparilecde 
of ver. 20, See on Lk. ii. 1. 

3 fv érevavtiov jpiv. “Which was directly opposed to us.” 
Here first the idea of the hostility of the yx«wpéypadoy is expressed, 
the xa@’ judy only asserting its validity with reference to us. 

brevayrios occurs again Heb. x. 27. The td does not in this 
word imply either secrecy (Beza, a/.) or mitigation, as = “ subcon- 
trarius,” a signification which t76 in composition often has, but which 
does not belong to ézevavrios either in the Sept. or in classical writers. 
For the Sept. cf. Gen. xxii. 27; Ex. xxiii. 27; and for classical 
usage, two passages cited by Lightfoot, viz. Arist. De Gen. e¢ Corr. 
lL. 7, €ockact of TodTov Tov TpdTov AéyovTes brevarTia haiverOau héyeLv, 
where it means “self-contradictory,” and [Plato] Aid. Sec. 138 C, 
SQ. To paiverbar dpa trevavriov oor Soxet TG poveiv ; AA. Idvv pev 
' of... 139 B, 30. Kal py dv0 ye brevaytia Et mpdypate Tas av 
ein, where the argument turns on the sense of direct opposition 
involved in the word. 

kat adtd fpxev ék tod péoov, “And it (emphatic) He hath 
taken out of the way.” The xepdypador, the writing on which had 
been blotted out, has now been itself removed out of the way. aipewv 
ék TOU péerov OF €k jperod was a Classical expression for removing 
out of the way, as, on the contrary, év péow eivat meant “to be in 
the way.” For the former, compare Dem. De Corona, p. 354, 76 
karawevoeoOar kat du’ éxOpdv re A€yew avedAdvras ex weoov; also Acts 
xvii. 33 and 2 Thess. il. 7, povov 6 karéxwy dptu éws dv ex péoov 
yevytat. The idea “from between us and God” is not implied, 
but only that of an obstacle, as these and other passages show. 

The change of structure from the participles to the finite verb is to 
' be noted, as well as the perfect jpxev. The perfect fixes attention 
on the present state of freedom resulting from the action which 
was especially before the apostle’s mind. “It is suggested,” says 
Lightfoot, “ by the feeling of relief and thanksgiving which rises up 
in the apostle’s mind at this point.” This is quite sufficient to 
account for the change of construction ; but there was another and 
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more imperative reason in the necessity for adding a further parti 
cipial definition to the “ taking away.” It is clear that Apacer 
tpooyAwoas would not have conveyed the same idea, 


Lightfoot and others suppose a change of subject at fpxey, viz. from 6 Oeds 
to 6 Xpucrés. A new subject, it is thought, must be introduced somewhere, 
because ‘‘no grammatical meaning can be assigned to drexdvodmevos by which 
it could be understood of God the Father,” and the severance created here 
by the change of construction suggests this as the best point of transition, the 
alternative point being at dmexdvcduevos, Barry observes that such gramma- 
tical anomalies are not uncommon in St. Paul. But certainly this cannot be 
said of such a misleading confusion or hidden change of subject as this would 
be. Lightfoot compares the transition in i, 17-19. If the interpretation 
given in the note there is correct, there is no hidden transition, the subject of 
evddxnoev being expressed. But even if 6 Qcés is the subject of eddéxycev in 
i, 19, there isno analogy. For the change of subject there is not concealed, 
and the only peculiarity is that 6 @eés is not expressed ; and the very ground 
on which commentators defend this view of the construction is that the verb 
evdoxety and the substantive evdoxla are so often used absolutely of God’s good 
pleasure that the verb itself suggests “‘God” as its subject. Here, on the 
contrary, there is nothing in the words to indicate or suggest a new subject. 
On the contrary, fipev é« Tod pésou only expresses a different aspect of the 
same idea that is presented in éfadelyas. No intelligible reason has been 
alleged why St. Paul should say, ‘‘God blotted out the handwriting, Christ 
removed it out of the way.” Indeed, had this been stated with the subjects 
expressed, it would have created a difficulty. 

Further, this view is open to the fatal objection, that it dissociates Xapicd- 
Mevos and éfadelWas from the Cross. It inevitably suggests that the forgive- 
hess. and the blotting out of the xetpsypador ascribed to God are one thing, 
and the removal, etc., ascribed to Christ a distinct and subsequent work, 
V. Soden, indeed (who, however, does not suppose any change of subject), 
suggests such a distinction as possible. He remarks that in the figure itseli 
alpew mpoondcavra denotes a step beyond efadelperv, so that we might 
regard the ¢fa\. as accomplished in the sending ef Christ, the atpew éx roo 
vécov in His death. He considers it more probable, however, that both 
expressions are figures for one and the same thing, the xapifecOar ra Tapa- 
m7T@para, the former applying to it in its effect, the latter adding the means by 
which the effect is accomplished. 


mpoonhdcas aid tg otaupg. The aorist expresses the historical 
lact. The verb does not occur elsewhere in the N .T., but is found 
in classical writers, and with atavpd in 3 Macc. iv. 9, and Joseph. 
Bell. Jud. ii. 14.9. The thought expressed is similar to that in 
Gal. iii. 13. As Meyer observes, “since by the death of Christ on 
the Cross the law which condemned men jost its penal authority, 
inasmuch as Christ by His death endured for men the curse of the 
Law and became the end of the Law, hence in the fact that Christ 
as a tNaornpwov was nailed to the Cross, the Law itself was nailed 
thereon, whereby it ceased to be év péow.” The figure in zpocy- 
Adoas is suggested simply by the idea of the crucifixion 3 there is 
no reason to suppose, with Grotius, any allusion to a custom of 
driving a nail through obsolete laws or decrees, and so hanging 
them up in public, a custom which seems to be unproved. 
- 18. daexducdpevos tas dpxads Kal Tas éfouaias, Berypdrioey, 

17 ; 
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x«.t.d. The verb dexdvecPar appears not to occur in any writer 
before St. Paul; its occurrence, therefore, here and in ill. 9, as 
well as that of dzéxSuots in ver. 11, is remarkable. It 1s, no doubt, 
chosen in order to express more emphatically the completeness 
of the action. Both doSvew and éxdvew occur in classical authors 
in the sense “strip,” hence of enemies, “ strip of arms, spoliare.’ 
For éxdvew in the sense “strip,” see Matt. xxvii. 28, 31; Mark 
xv. 20; Luke x. 30. The middle occurs 2 Cor. v. 4 of putting off 
the mortal body. In this Epistle, iii. 19, dmexdvodpevot OCCUTs 
again in the sense “ strip off and put away,” viz., TOV maa.ov 
évOpwrov. It is very difficult to decide in what sense the word is 
used here. 

First, it has been taken absolutely, “ having put off from himself 
his Jody, he made a show,” etc., as RV. marg. This, which 
supposes 6 Xpiords to be the subject, is the interpretation adopted 
by Hilary, Ambrose, Augustine, and some other Latins. Probably, 
however, they had before them a Latin counterpart of the reading 
found in G, viz. ryv odpKa Kai ras é€ovoias. ‘The Latin of G has 
the same. Thus Hilary has twice, “exutus carnem et potestates 
ostentui fecit” (773, 990); once, however, he has “ spolians s6 
carne et principatus et potestates ostentui fecit ” (204). 

Novat. also has “exutus carnem potestates dehonestavit” 
(De Trin. 16). It will be observed that these quotations, except 
the third from Hilary, agree with G in omitting ras dpxds. This 
reading may have originated from the eye or ear error of a copyist, 
aided by the suggestion of dzrex8. ; but more probably was a gloss, 
which was supposed to be a correction, and so substituted for the 
correct text. There is a trace either of the reading or the inter- 
pretation in a Docetic work quoted by Hippolytus, 7aer. Vili. 10, 
p. 267, Wuxy éxeivy ev TG cdpare Tpadeica, amexovoapevyn TO copa 
kal tpooyrdcaca mpds 7d eddov Kal OpiapBedoaca St abrod Tas 
dpyds, «.7.4. The Syriac Peshitto has the same interpretation, 
“ by the putting off of his body” ; and so the Gothic also. 

In support of this interpretation 2 Cor. v. 4 is referred to, 
where the cognate verb éx8vcacOat is used absolutely of putting oft 
the body. But there the metaphor is not abruptly introduced, 
the verb only carrying out the figure introduced with its explanation 
in vv. 2, 3. Here it would be quite isolated, being neither explained 
nor suggested by anything in the context, with which, indeed, the 
idea would have no apparent connexion. Some expositors, indeed, 
have found an allusion to the metaphorical use of drodverGat, “to 
prepare for a contest,” as in Plut. Aor. 811 E, pds wicav drodvo- 
pevor THY TodtiKyy mpagw., This explanation is very far-fetched, 
and entirely unsuitable. 

2. Ellicott, Lightfoot, a/., adopt the interpretation of the Greek 
commentators,. Chrysostom, Severianus, Theodore Mops., and 
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Theodoret, viz. taking tas dpxds, x.7.A., as governed by dzexd., the 
sense being, “ having stripped off from himself the hostile powers of 
evil.” “Our Lord by His death stripped away from’ Himself all 
the opposing Powers of Evil (observe the article) that sought in 
the nature which He had condescended to assume to win for 
themselves a victory,” Ell. Similarly Lightfoot, ‘‘ Christ took upon 
Himself our human nature with all its temptations (Heb. iv. 15). 
The powers of evil gathered about Him. Again and again they 
assailed Him; but each fresh assault ended in a new defeat.” 
“The final act in the conflict began with the agony of Gethsemane : 
it ended with the Cross of Calvary. The victory was complete. 
The enemy of man was defeated. The powers of evil, which had 
clung like a Nessus robe about His humanity, were torn off and 
cast aside for ever. And the victory of mankind is involved in the 
victory of Christ. In His Cross we too are divested of the poisonous 
clinging garments of temptation and sin and death; ro drobeoba 
tiv Ovytoryta, says Theodore, jy irép tis Kowys adpeirev edepyeoias, 
dredvcaro kaxeivo (2.¢. TOV dvTixeyevov Suvdpewv) THY aievTeiay Hmrep 
exexpyvtTo Kal” npyav.” 

But this interpretation is open to serious if not fatal objections. 
In the first place, as the verb means to divest of clothing, it requires 
us to regard these hostile powers in the light of a clothing of God 
or Christ, a “ Nessus robe,” as Lightfoot expresses it. 

If the interpretation, “ putting off the body,” is to be rejected 
on the ground that the metaphor, though a natural one, is not 
suggested or explained by the context, the objection applies more 
strongly to the view in question, which supposes a metaphor by no 
means easy to understand and not elsewhere paralleled. ‘The putting 
off the old man, ch. iii. 9, is not at all parallel. Lightfoot compares 
Philo, Quod det. pot. ins. 13 (i. p. 199), where the image in the 
context is that of a wrestling bout, efavaordvres O€ Kal dueperodpevor 
Tas éevréxvous attav TepirAoKas edpapds éxdvoducfa; but there the 
figure is sufficiently explained by the context. Here (and this is 
the second objection) the figure would be irrelevant to the context. 
As Alford observes, “is it in any way relevant to the fact of the 
law being antiquated by God in the Great Sacrifice of the atone- 
ment, to say that He in that act (or, according to others, Christ in 
that act) spoiled and triumphed over the cxfernal potentates ?” 
Lastly, there is another very strong objection. If it was only by 
putting off His human body on the Cross that He could put off 
from Himself the powers of evil that beset His humanity, this 
would not be victory, but retreat. 

3. Alford observes, and apparently with justice, that the terms 
apxai and egovofa. are general ; and a specific reference to “ infernal 
powers” is not to be assumed unless it is determined by the 
context, as in Eph. vi. 12. ‘‘ Now the words have occurred before 
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in this very passage, ver. 10, where Christ is exalted as xefady 
réons apxjs Kal e€ovotas, and it is hardly possible to avoid 
connecting our. present expression with that, seeing that in Tas 
dpyas Kal tas éovoias the articles seem to contain a manifest 
reference to it.” Taking the words, then, in a more general sense, 
he explains the whole by reference to passages in which the Law is 
said to have been administered by angels, Gal. iii. 19, dvarayeis 
dv dyyéAwv: Heb. ii. 2, 6 dv ayyeAwv AaAnOels Adyos : Acts Vil. 53, 
éddBere tov vouov cis Siarayas dyyéAwv. Compare Jos. Anz. 
XV. 5. 3, QuaY TA KdANCTA Tov Boypdrwr, Kal Ta OoWdTaTA Thy ev 
rors vépos 8 dyyéAwy rapa Tod Ocod pabdvrwv, “they were the 
promulgators of the xepdypadov rots Séypacw.” That writing was 
first wiped out, and then nailed to the Cross—abrogated and 
suspended there. ‘Thus God dmefedvcaro tas dpxas Kai ras 
é€ovoias—divested Himself of, put off from Himself, that ayyéAwv 
Siarayh, manifesting Himself henceforward without a veil in the 
exalted Person of Jesus.” It is no objection to this “that thus 
more prominence would be given to angelic agency in the law than 
was really the fact; the answer is, that the prominence which is 
given is owing to the errors of the false teachers, who had evidently 
associated the Jewish observances in some way with the worship of 
angels.” With reference to this, the statement of Theodoret quoted 
below on ver. 18 is important, rots ayyéAouvs céBew eionyodvro, 
Sua rovTwy Néyovres SeddcOar Tov vopov. “St. Paul’s argument will 
go only to this,—that whatever part the angelic powers may have 
had, or be supposed to have had in the previous dispensation, 
all such interposition was now at an end, that dispensation itself 
being once for all antiquated and put away.” Ritschl’s view is 
similar. LEllicott’s objection to this view is that it rests on the 
assumption that the verse refers to @eds, not Xpiorés. But, in fact, 
it only assumes that the contrary is not proved. The principal 
objection to taking 6 @eds as the subject throughout is the supposed 
difficulty or impossibility of interpreting amexdvodpevos, «.7.d., of 
God the Father. It is not logical to adopt this argument, and 
then to reject an interpretation which meets this difficulty on the 
ground that the subject must be 6 Xpucrds. ; 

4. The foregoing interpretations assume that dmexduodpevos, 
being in the middle voice, must mean “stripping from himself.” 
But the middle often only expresses a personal interest, and the 
cognate verb dmedvcduefa occurs in Plato, Rep. p. 612 A (quoted 
by Meyer), in the sense “nudavimus.” Nor does the fact that in 
ili. 9 the same verb in the same voice means “strip from oneself,” 
decide the question as to its meaning here. As Bp. Perowne observes 
(afud Moule), there are classical parallels to such a varying use 
of the middle in neighbouring contexts. See Soph. Ajax, 245, 
647. It is allowable, therefore, to take the verb here in the sense 
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“spoil, disarm,” the middle conveying the idea “sibi exspoliare.” 
This sense, accordingly, is adopted by Bengel, De Wette, Meyer, 
Moule, Eadie, Soden. Most of these, however, understand as in 
(1) (2) by the dpxai xat e€ovata: the infernal powers. Some of the 
olljections made to (2) apply to this view also. First, that if these 
were intended we should expect this to be specified ; and, secondly, 
that it does not harmonise with the context. What had the dis- 
arming of the infernal powers to do with the abolition of the 
déypata? or what connexion had the assertion of it with the warn- 
ing against the Opyoxeia rév dyyékwv? Meyer’s explanation is that 
it was in sin that these powers had their strength in their hostility 
to God, and “the power of sin was in the Law” (1 Cor. xv. 56) ; 
hence with the law “the infernal power stands and falls.” Surely 
a faulty argument. The abolition of the law doés not do away with 
sin. Moule, again, says, ‘He who is King of all orders of good 
angels is here presented as Conqueror of their evil counterpart.” 
This supposes that ras dpxds, «.7.A., here are actually contrasted with 
TANS ApXHs, K.T.A., in ver. 10, of which contrast there is no indication. 

5. V. Soden adopts the translation “spoiled,” ze. ‘ disarmed,” 
but adopts a view of dpxai kat efovoia: similar to that of Alford 
and Ritschl, viz. that they are the angelic powers in so far as they 
represent the Law, and thereby have power over men, and doubly 
over those who do not fulfil it, that is (since ideally the law was 
valid for all men), not Jews only, but Gentiles also (Gal. iv. 3, 9, 
iii, 19; 1 Cor. viii. 5 sqq.). The fact, which in ver. 14 was 
described on the side of men, is now carried out in its significance 
for the angelic powers who represented those déypara, having in 
view, the fact that the Soyparifew taught in Colossae, which the 
apostle is combating, was ultimately a Opyoxeia trav dyyéAov 
(18, 23). 

Tee view is equally tenable whether the subject is taken to be 
5 @eds or 6 Xpiords, and it seems less open to objection than the 
former. The remark quoted above from Alford as to the promi- 
nence given to angelic action is equally applicable to this interpre- 
tation. 

édevypdricey, A rare word, which, perhaps, is also to be read in 
Matt. i. 19, pi) O€Awv airy Serypatioa :1 and Lightfoot also quotes 
a passage from Acta Pauli et Petri, in which it occurs, iva py pdvov 
dd THs TOD Siwwvos dardrys Piywow, GAAG Kal Seryparicovow adrdv, 
where it is explained in the context as “to proclaim.” The sub- 
stantive Sevypatiopds occurs in the Rosetta inscription. The idea 
involved in Seyparifew is only that of public exhibition, not of 
shame (mapaderypariewv). 

év mappyola, The rendering “openly,” as in AV. and retained 


1 The Text. Rec. there has wapadevynarloat,—a word which frequently occurs 
in Polyb. etc. ; also Num. xxv. 4; Isa. iv. 175 Jer. xiii. 22; Ez. xxviii. 17. 
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in RV., is approved by Bengel, De Wette, Olsh., Wordsworth, and 
Eadie. dypocia, ravrwy d6pévtwv, Theoph., Alford would preserve 
the idea of “openness of speech,” “declaring and revealing by the 
Cross that there is none other but Christ the Head rdéoyns apyjs 
kat é€ovatas.” ‘Openness of speech,” however, seems unsuitable 
to the connexion. As to the sense “openly, publicly,” it seems to 
be supported by John vii. 4, where év wappycia efvar is opposed to 
év kpurT@ orev, and xi. 54, Incods odkért rappnoia wepremdrer év 
rots Iovdatous dAAG aanrOev éxeiPev, x.7.A. In St. Paul, however, it 
always means “with boldness, or confidence” (an idea which is 
also present in the places cited), and so it is understood here by 
Meyer, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Soden. Hofmann connects év rappycia 
in the sense “openly” with OpiapBetvcas, which, however, already 
contains that idea. 

OprapBetcas adtous. adrovs, masc. of the dpxai xai éf., because 
they are treated as personal existences, not with any reference to 
their possible designation as ayyéAovs. 

OpiapBevoas, “ triumphing over them,” or, rather, “leading them 
in triumph,” as in 2 Cor. ii. 14. This is the usual signification of 
the verb with accus. of person. Z.g. Plut. Zhes. e¢ Rom. 4, 
Baorreis eOpidpBevoe kai iyeudvas. Wetstein, on Cor. 4c, gives 
other examples. 

év ait Bengel, De Wette, a/, take this as=ey Xpuord, 
But Christ is not mentioned in ver. 14. Most commentators 
understand it as=év oravpo. To this Soden objects that craupds 
in ver. 14 is only a secondary idea ; and he refers the pronoun to 
xetpdypapov. In doing away with the xe:pdypadov God triumphed 
over those who administered it. (Meyer, ed. 4 (1874), does not 
mention this view, which is attributed to him by Ellicott (1857) 
and Eadie (1855).) The Vulgate has “in semetipso,” and so RV. 
margin. G reads év éavrd. 

The metaphor is a very bold one whether understood of God 
or of Christ. If atré refers to oravpd, the words would certainly 
be more suitable to Christ, and in that case the antithesis between 
OpidpBevoas and év cravps would be extremely striking. ‘The 
violence of the metaphor,” says Lightfoot, “is its justification. 
The paradox of the Crucifixion is thus placed in the strongest light 
—triumph in helplessness and glory in shame. The convict’s 
gibbet is the victor’s car.” No doubt this way of putting the 
thought is very striking ; but if this had been the meaning of the 
apostle, might we not expect that he would express it more dis- 
tinctly, instead of almost hiding it, as we may say, in an un- 
emphatic pronoun with an ambiguous preposition év? We might 
have expected some such expression, for instance, as cravpwfeis 
Opin Bevoe. But, in fact, the contrast suggested would be quite 
irrelevant to the apostle’s purpose, and the more striking it is the 
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less likely is it that he would introduce it in this way as a side- 
thought, thus tending to draw the reader’s attention from the argu- 
ment. 

For é air Origen (in several places) reads év tO thy. So 
also his translator (Zz. ii. 416), commenting on “in ligno crucis,” 
says: “licet in aliis exemplaribus habeatur ¢v7wmphans in semetipso, 
sed apud Graecos habetur #% /igne.” 

16-28. Practical application of these principles to the ascetic 
precepts and the angel-worship of the false teachers. With their 
precepts about eating and drinking and observance of days, they 
would have you attach yourselves to the shadow, whereas you are tn 
possession of the reality, The cult of angels is inculcated as a becom- 
ing exercise of humility ; but this isa false humility, and is really the 
fruit of carnal pride, vaunting itself in the pretended knowleage of 
these angelic powers, and is derogatory to Christ the Head, on whom 
alone we depend for spiritual health and growth. 

16. Mi ody tis Guas kpwérw, “Therefore,” seeing that the law of 
ordinances has been done away with, “let not any one,” not pels, 
but 2% rus, as in ver. 8, pointing to some definite persons ; Kptvéro, 
not “condemn,” but “judge you, take you to task.” Compare 
Rom. xiv. 3, 43; 1 Cor. x. 29. 

év Bpdcer # év wécet. “In eating or in drinking,” #e. in the 
matter of eating or drinking. Compare Rom. xiv. 17, od ydp éorw 
) BactAla tod @cod Bpdors kat wéors. Ppdors in St. Paul is always 
the action of eating (1 Cor. viii. 4; 2 Cor. ix. ro), not the thing 
eaten (Spapya, 1 Cor. vi. 13, viii. 8, x. 3, a/,; Heb. ix 10). In 
Homer, indeed, Spots is used for “food” (27. i. 210, 2/7.) ; and so 
in St. John iv. 32; cf. 34, vi 27,55. ‘There is a similar difference 
between wdous and zope. 

The Mosaic Law contained no prohibition respecting drinks 
except in special cases, namely, those of Nazirite vows and of 
priests ministering in the tabernacle (Num. vi. 3; Lev. x. 9). 
There was also a prohibition of drinking from vessels rendered 
unclean by the dead bodies of unclean animals (Lev. xi. 34). We 
know, however, that the Essenes, the prototypes of the Colossian 
false teachers, went far beyond the Mosaic code, abstaining wholly 
from wine and from animal food (see Lightfoot, p. 86). 

Lightfoot reads kai év réce, with B, Syr-Pesh. Boh., Tertull. 
Origen. Tertullian, however, reads e¢ in all four places, therefore 
his evidence in this instance is valueless. The Syriac also has 
“and” in three of the four places, “or” only in the second; its 
evidence also, therefore, counts for nothing. The apostle might 
have written xaé not %, because Bpdcis and dors naturally belong 
together (but so, indeed, do the following three), and the occur- 
rence of # in the other three clauses would easily lead a copyist to 
substitute it here. But the authority for xai is too slight. 
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Compare 1 Cor. xi. 27, éo Oty rév dprov } wivy TS moTnptov, K.T.A., 
where A, some cursives, Syr-Pesh. Boh. Eth., Origen, a/. have xat, 

i €v pépe, “in the matter of”; compare é& rourd 76 pepe, 
2 Cor. iil, 10, ix. 3; jépos often denotes the class or category, 
especially with verbs like riéva1, as in Plato, Rep. i. 348 E, & 
dperfs Kal codias riOys wépe riv ddixtav. Chrys. and Theodoret 
take it here in the sense “part,” ob yap 8) mdvra Katetxov Ta 
mpdrepa, Chrys. 

éoprijs % voupnvias | caBBdrwv. The words specify the annual, 
monthly, and weekly celebrations ; cf. Gal. iv. 10. 

od Bara, though plural, means “a Sabbath day,” being, in fact, 
a Greek transliteration of the Aramaic, and from its form mistaken 
for a plural. Thus Josephus distinctly, Azz. iii. 10. 1, €Boounv 
npepay Bris cd BBara xadeirar; also tb. i. 1. 1. Compare Hor. Saf. 
i. 9. 69, “hodie tricesima Sabbata.” See on Lk. iv. 3 Tz 

BG have the spelling veouyvias, and so the Vulg. 

17. & éoTwv oid tdv peddévtwv, Td Se cpa Xpiotod. axed does 
not mean an outline or sketch (as understood by Calvin and 

“many others), which would be cxoypadia or oKiaypapnua, and 
is excluded by the antithesis of oda. A sketch would be con- 
trasted with the complete picture. It is simply “ shadow,” having 
in itself no substance, but indicating the existence of a body which 
casts the shadow. cdo. accordingly retains its proper signification 
“body,” not “substance.” Compare Philo, De Conf. Ling. p. 434, 
TO pay pyTda TOV xpnopav oxids Twas doavel cwpdrwv evar: Opposed 
to ra ipeotGra adybcig mpdypara, Josephus, Bed, Jud. ii. 2. 5, 
oxiay airnodpevos Baotdelas, is foracev éaur@ 76 dua. Compare 
also Heb. x. 1, cxidv tywv 6 vépos tov PAA TOV dyabdv, od 
airy tiv eixdva tov mpayydrwv: 71d. viii. 5, oxida Aatpevovar Tov 
éxoupaviwv. The figure expresses both the unsubstantiality and 
the supersession of the Mosaic ritual. But the thought found in 
it by some Greek commentators, and adopted by Meyer and 
Lightfoot, that the shadow comes before the substance (9 oxtd 
mpoTpexet TOD odparos), is not contained in the text; for it is no 
part of the idea of a shadow that it goes before the body, or is 
seen before it. Theodoret presses the figure still further: mpo- 
AapBdver Hh cK 7d copa dvicyovtos Tod purtds ds elvar oxidy wey 
Tov vopov oda Se tiv ydpw, has S& Tov Seordrnv Xpiorév. 

Meyer again. presses the tense of éo7: so far as to infer that rd 
#é\Aovra are not the already then existing Christian relations, the 
kaw diaOyjcy (rather ri ris Kawjs dtaOyKxys), but belong “wholly ” 
to the aidv pé\dwv. The present, however, is sufficiently ex- 
plained by the remark of Davenant (apud Ellicott), “loquitur 
de illis ut considerantur 7 sad natura, abstractae a circumstantiis 
temporis.”. Yet it may be used in its temporal sense quite as well 
as the presents in Heb. x. 1.sqq. For the observance of these 
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times and seasons had not ceased, although that of which they 
were the shadow had come. Meyer’s interpretation would vitiate 
the apostle’s reasoning, for if ra péAAovra were still wholly future, 
the oxcd would not be superseded, and the observances referred to 
would retain their importance. 

V. Soden regards c@ma as denoting ra péAXovra in their con- 
crete organisation, z.e. the Church (cf. ver. 19). 

tod Xpiotod, z.¢. belongs to Christ; the blessings typified by 
these observances are found in Him. The article is prefixed in 
8* AC P1741, Oec.; omitted in 8° D GK L most mss., Chrys. 
etc. Chrysostom mentions a strange punctuation: of pév ody 
tovro otiovot’ 7o 8& cdma, Xpictod, 7 Se dAnOcia ext Xpiorod 
yéyovev’ of 8%, 7d 8 caua Xprorod pydels tyuads xataBpaBevéru, 
touteoti, érnpealérw. So Augustine, Zf. 59, “Corpus autem 
Christi nemo vos convincat,” confessing that he does not 
understand it. This connexion is also supported by ABP 
(apparently & also) ad, Eth. 

18. Mndeis Spas kataBpaBevérw. KaraBpaBeve is an extremely 
rare word. Jerome reckoned it as one of St. Paul’s Cilicisms, but 
it has been found in two other places. First in Demosth. A/a. 
Pp. 544 (not as used by the orator, but in a statement of witnesses), 
61a. tavrynv tiv airiay émurtdpela Urpdrwva bd Mediov xataBpaBev- 
Oa7ta kai mapa mavta Ta Sixaia aryswhévra, Strato had been 
arbitrator in a cause between Demosthenes and Meidias, and as 
the latter did not appear, gave judgment against him. On this 
account Meidias contrived to have Strato condemned to dripia. 
The other passage quoted in the Lexicons and commentators is 
in Eustathius on Hom, //, A. 402sqq. Speaking of the assistance 
which Briareus, son of Poseidon, rendered to Zeus, when Poseidon, 
with two other deities, conspired against him, Eustathius observes 
that as amongst men sons often differ from their fathers, otrws 
ovde 6 pvbixds Bpidpews pita dppovet 7H warpi, GAAQ KaraBpaBever 
avrév, ds dacw ob wadatot, Tov pvoixod Oecpod mpobeuevos 7d 
dikavov. Here the word clearly means “decides, or takes part, 
against,” and from the words ds ¢acvw of wadauot, may be regarded 
as almost a definition of the word by a scholar to whom it was 
familiar. It will be observed that neither in this passage nor in 
the former is there any question of a prize. 

This meaning of the verb is confirmed by its etymology. The 
simple verb Bpafevew, which, of course, signifies primarily “ to act 
as BpaBevts or umpire,” awarding the prize, Bpaetov (1 Cor. ix. 24 ; 
Phil. iii. 14), seems, in all the examples that we have of its use, to 
have dropped all reference to a prize, and to mean only “to 
- decide.” For instance, Isocr. Aveop. p. 144 B, év tH KAnpwoe thy 
rixnv BpaBedoev. The same writer, Phil. c. 29, uses 7a wapé 
(rwes) BpaBevdpeva to express regulations made by a person. In 
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Demosthenes, again, OZ p. 36, 7, 7a Tov dAXwv Sixaca BpaBevew is 
“to arbitrate or decide on the rights of others.” So p. 1231, II, 
of the unequal treatment of rich and poor, rodrov tov tpdrov tpav 
tadta BpaBevovrwy. Josephus, Avz, ix. 1. 1, has: TapEekeNcvTaTo 
pndevds obtws ds Tod dixatov mpovoovpévous Kpivew Tots OxXAOLS . . 
BpaBevew 88 dract 76 Toov; and Anz. xiv. 9. 5, ds el Kai wodcuov 
poras BpaBever 76 Oetov. Compare also Col. ili, 15, 9 €ipyvyn Tod 
Xpicrod BpaBevérw ev tais kapdiars jpdv. In accordance with this 
meaning of BpaBevev, xataBp. would mean “to decide or give 
judgment against” ; and it is so interpreted by Photius (a. Oec.) 
and Hesychius, xataxpwerw. So also the Syriac Versions. 

This gives an excellent sense here, the phrase being stronger 
than the similar one in ver. 16, xpwérw. It is adopted instead 
of xaraxpwérw, probably in order to suggest the idea of assump- 
tion of authority. This is the interpretation adopted by Reiche, 
Bleek, Field (Otiwm Norvicense), and many others. Bengel’s inter- 
pretation is: “ne quis brabeutae potestatem usurpans, atque adeo 
abutens, vos currentes moderetur, perperamque praescribat quid 
sequi quid fugere debeatis praemium accepturi”; and similarly 
a-Lapide and Beza. This seems to put too much into the word. 

The Greek commentators, who seem to have had no independent 
knowledge of the word, take it to be equivalent to rapaBpaBeve, 
which occurs in Polybius and Plutarch, and means to assign the 
prize unfairly. Zonaras (ap. Suicer) says: xataBpaBevew éore 76 
py vixjoavra déiotv rod BpaBelov, aAX érepw diddvac aird. This 
implies that 6 xaraBpaBedwv is the judge. Suidas’ words are: 70 
dAXov dywvilopévov ddAov orepavodobar Eyer 6 amrdaToAas KaTa- 
BpaBevecOa. Meyer, adopting this view, supposes the apostle 
to mean “willing (@é\wv) to bring it about that the prize may be 
withheld from you and given to him and his.” As their obtaining 
the prize would not involve others losing it, this would imply 
folly as well as malice. The meaning assigned by recent com- 
mentators generally, viz. “rob or beguile you of your prize,” z.e. 
“cause you to lose your reward by defeat,” or the like, does not 
agree either with Suidas or Zonaras, and it increases the difficulty 
of Gé\wv. It results from the desire to retain a reference to a 
BpaBetov, which, as we have seen, is not generally retained in the 
simple verb, nor, as far as we can judge, in the compound. 

OéXwv év tamewoppootvy. These words are very difficult. 
Many commentators (including Augustine, Estius, Olshausen, 
Bleek, Lightfoot) explain them as a Hebraism in imitation of 
the Hebrew ''n yon, “taking delight in,” or rather (since the 
Hebrew verb does not mean 6éAew, but ebdoxetv), of the occasional 
Septuagint rendering of that expression (1 Sam. xviii. 22; 2 Sam. 
xv. 26; 1 Kings, x 9; 2 Chron. ix. 8; Ps. cxi. 1, cxlvii. 10). 
In 1 Chron. xxviii. 4, the same words occur as a :eudering 
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of "1 nyo. Lightfoot also quotes from the Zest. XZJ. Patr. Asher 
i., €dy ovv H Wuyi Gedy ev KAAS. 

The main objection to this, and it is a fatal one, is that St 
Paul does not use Hebraisms which so violate Greek grammar. 
The fact of such an expression occurring in the Sept., especially in 
Sam. Kings and Chron., is not a reason for attributing it to 
St. Paul. Indeed, except in Ps. cxlvii. 10, the object in the 
Sept. is always a person. In the Apocrypha, @eA«v év is not found. 
The expression OeAnrads vduov, 1 Macc. iv. 42, is not parallel. Nor is 
this interpretation relevant to the context, for it is not the pleasure 
which the false teacher takes in his humility, etc., that is in 
question. 

Alford connects @éAwy with the participle, translating “ of 
purpose,” and comparing 2 Pet. ill. 5, AavOdver yap atrovs todo 
GéXovtas. He also quotes Theophylact as apparently supporting 
this view, OéAovow tas xataBpaBevew dia tarewodp. But both 
this comment and the passage in 2 Pet. are equally, if not more, 
applicable to the following interpretation. 

Other expositors connect @éAwy with the following words, 
supplying xataBpaBevev. So Theodoret: rodro tofvw cue 
BovAevov exeivor yiverOat, rarevoppootivy SiGev Kexpyuévor (compare 
Theoph. above); and so Photius, Buttmann, Eadie, Ellicott, and 
many others. Theodoret, indeed, presses OéAwy too far; the 
purpose of the false teachers was not directly, but indirectly hostile 
to the Colossians. 

RV. marg. has: “of his own mere will, by humility,” etc. 
This agrees nearly with Beza: “hoc munus sibi a nullo tributum 
exercens,” Reiche, Tittmann, a/. It also corresponds well with 
edeAoOpnoxeia below, and, on the whole, appears to deserve the 
preference. The construction (which is the same as Alford’s) is 
simpler grammatically than that last mentioned, and the sense 
obtained is more satisfactory. Luther (followed by Ewald and 
Tyndale) gives a similar sense to 0édwv, but connects it with 
éuBarevwv. 

Lightfoot quotes two conjectural emendations, viz. 0éAywv, 
suggested by Leclerc (ad Joc.) and Bentley (Crit. Sacr. p. 59), 
and more plausibly éAdwy, suggested by Toup (LZmend. in Suidam, 
ii. p. 63). We can hardly suppose, however, that if éA@év had 
stood here originally it could be corrupted into #éAwy. Hort 
conjectures év éGcXorarewogppooivy. The last word is actually 
employed by Basil, and compounds of éGeAo- were used freely 
when St. Paul wrote. Compare Aug. Zf. 149, § 27: “Sic enim et 
vulgo dicitur qui divitem affectat shelodives, et qui sapientem 
thelosapiens, et cetera hujusmodi. Ergo et hic shelohumilis, 
quod plenius dicitur the/on humilis, id est volens humilis, quod 
intelligitur ‘ volens videri humilis,’ ‘affectans humilitatem,’” 
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év ramewoppoodvy Kal Opyoxeia. tv dyyé\wv. az. is elsewhere 
(except ver. 23) treated as a virtue, and so in this Ep. ili. 12. 
But there is false as well as true humility, and here it is defined 
by the following Opycxeia trav dyy., which again is illustrated by it. 
What is referred to, then, is the humility which finds expression 
in the worship of angels, and this worship again is that which is 
inspired by this false humility. Perhaps the false teachers made 
much of humility in inculcating this @pyoxefa, chiefly from false 
notions as to the power of the angels; but partly, it may be, from 
an idea that God Himself was too high and unapproachable for 
men, who must therefore use the mediation of angels. This is 
the explanation given by Theodoret: Aéyovres ds adpatos 6 Tay 
GAwy cds, avedixtés Te Kal dKkaTdAnmros, Kal mpoonKer Ova TOV 
dyyéAwv tiv Ociay eipeveray mpayparevecOar. Compare Augustine, 
Conf. x. 42, “Quem invenirem qui me reconciliaret tibi? Am- 
biendum mihi fuit ad angelos? Multi conantes ad te redire, 
neque per se ipsos valentes, sicut audio, tentaverunt haec, et 
inciderunt in desiderium curiosarum visionum, et digni habiti sunt 
illusionibus.” Zonaras, again, in commenting on the 35th Canon 
of the Council of Laodicaea, says there was an ancient heresy of 
some who said that we should not call on Christ for help or 
access to God, but on the angels, as taya tod tov Xpiorov 
erixarcioOar mpds Ta eipnueva peiLovos dvtos THs ymetépas délas 
(Suicer, i. p. 45). So also Chrysostom and Theophylact. This 
latter view, however, would place Christ high above the angels, 
and therefore cannot have been that of the Colossians, who re- 
quired to be taught the superiority of Christ. Nor can Theodoret’s 
explanation be adopted without hesitation, since there is nothing 
in the context about the mediation of angels or of Christ; nor 
does this view of razewvodp. agree with the following @ édpaxer, 
x.7.A. Theodoret, however, throws light on the passage when he 
states that of 7@ vouw cuvyyopodvtes Kal Tots dyyéAous oéBew 
atrois eionyotvto, dia tovrwy A€yovres SeddcOa1 Tov vomov, for which 
reason, he adds, the Council at Laodicaea forbade praying to 
angels: Kai péxpu S¢ rod viv edxrypia Tod dyiov MiyayA wap’ éxecvors 
Kal Tots Gudpots eoriv idetv. 

& édpaxev éuBarevew or & pi édpaxey éuBatevwv. éuBaredewv is 
properly to step or stand on (as an éuBdrys). So with gen. Soph. 
Oced. Tyr. 845, éuBarebew marpidos. Hence “to dwell in,” Eurip. 
fleracl. 875, khypous 8 éuBarevocaGe xOoves: and similarly of a god, 
to “haunt” a place. Soph. Oed. Col. 671, tv’ 6 Baxxeudsras aie 
Avovucos éuBareder. It also means to “enter upon” a country, 
“to invade,” Later, it is found in a figurative sense of “ entering 
into” a subject of inquiry. So Philo, De Plaut. Noe. ii. 109, 
““As some of those who open up wells often fail to find the 
sought-for water,” odrws of mpoowrépw xwpotvres tov emuctnwov Kal 
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émurdéov euBarevovres aitais, éSvvaroter Tod TéAous erupadoar: and 
so perhaps 2 Macc. ii. 30, 7o pev éuBarevew Kal mepl mavrwv 
moveiobar Adyov .. . TH THS totopias apxyyéry Kabjxe (but RV. 
“to occupy the ground”). Athanas. on Matt. xi. 27, roApnpov 
euBarebe Tv drepwonrov piow. Nemes. De Wat. Hom. (p. 64, 
ed. Matth.), oipavov euBarever Ti Oewpig. 

If we read édépoxev the sense will be, “dwelling in,” as RV. 
“taking his stand upon,” as RV. marg. or “poring over, busying 
himself with,” or with the idea of pride in his possession, ‘‘ making 
parade with.” “What he hath seen” is then to be understood 
ironically, his ‘‘ visions.” 

Hilgenfeld (quoted by Meyer) understands the words to mean, 
without irony, “taking his stand on the ground of sense”; but 
against this is the perfect édpaxey as well as the expressive é4fa- 
revwv. Besides, the error in question was based on a supposed 
knowledge of angels. 

The Rec. Text & pz) édpaxev conveys the idea, “intruding into 
things which he hath not seen.” At first sight this is easier. But, 
as Alford remarks, it “would be a strange and incongruous ex- 
pression for one who was advocating a religion of Jaith—whose 
very charter is paxdpoe of pi iddvres Kal memiatevkotes—to blame 
aman or a teacher for & pi) édpaxev euParedve.” We should rather 
expect it to be regarded as a fault in a teacher that he took his 
stand in the realm of sight. 

If, however, the negative was written from the apostle’s point 
_of view, we should expect the objective ody to be used; if, on the 
other hand, it is from the false teacher’s point of view, “intruding” 
would not be a suitable translation, but “searching,” or the like. 


As to the reading, the evidence is as follows :— 

Without the negative: 

MSS.: X* ABD* 17 28 67? codd. mentioned by Jerome (Z/. 121 ad 
Alg. i. p. 880); codd. mentioned by Augustine (2%. 149, li. p. 514). 

Versions: Old Latin dem Boh. Arab. (Leipz.) Eth. 

Fathers, etc.: Tertullian (cont. Marc. v. 19, ‘‘ex visionibus angelicis,” 
and apparently Marcion himself also) ; Origen once (in the Latin translation. 
In Cant. iii. p. 63, ‘in his quae videt”). Also, cont. Cels. i. p. 583 
(Greek, the editions prior to De la Rue); Lucifer’s De on conv. c. haer. 
p. 782, Migne; Ambrosiaster (explaining thus : ‘‘inflantur motum pervidentes 
stellarum, quas angelos vocat.” In the citation of the text editions differ). 
Pseudo-Augustine, Quaest. ex N.T. ii. 62, iii. App. p. 156. 

With the negative wij: 

MSS.: CK LP and all cursives except those above mentioned. 

Versions: Old Latin fg Vulg. Goth. Syr. (both) Arm. 

Fathers, etc.: Origen once (in the Latin transl. / Kom. ix. § 42, iv. p. 
665). Also, cont. Celsum, as above (Greek as edited by De la Rue, who, 
however, says nothing about MSS., but remarks: “‘at Gelenius legit.” 4 uh 
édpaxev, Tisch.); Ambrose. /# Ps, 118, Exp. 20 (i. p. 1222), Pelagius, 
Chrysostom, Theodore Mops., Theodoret, John Dam. 

With ov, N°C D’°G. 
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It will be observed that no MS. older than the ninth century reads pj, 
and with the exception of C none older than the seventh has a negative in 
either form. It is open to question whether ov, inserted*by way of correction 
in § and D, was derived from MS. authority or was merely a conjecture. 

The “‘deliberate preference” of Jerome and Augustine cannot rightly be 
reckoned as ‘‘evidence” in favour of uj. The words of the former are: 
“* Quae nec ipse vidit qui vos superare desiderat, sive vidit (utrumque enim 
habetur in Graeco).” The words of Augustine are: “‘Quae non vidit inculcares, 
vel sicut quidam codices habent, quae vidit inculcares.” Their evidence 
amounts simply to this, that some of the MSS. they consulted or were 
acquainted with had the negative and some had not. As to their judgment, 
that is a different thing. Jerome’s ‘‘utrumque habetur in Graeco ” expresses 
none. Even Augustine’s do not contain any direct or decided expression of 
preference, nor does he say anything as-to the respective value of the MSS. 
which he quotes. 

The reading which omits the negative is preferred by Tisch. Treg. WH, 
(see ost), Alford, Meyer, Soden, Lightfoot (but see fost). Burgon thinks 
the Rec. Text ‘‘cannot seriously be suspected of error” (Reviséon Revised, 

. 356). 

: Pightfoot concludes from a review of the evidence that the hegative is a 
later insertion ; but as the combination ‘invading what he has seen” is so 
hard and incongruous as to be hardly possible, he suspects a corruption of the 
text prior to all existing authorities ; and in this Hort and Taylor agree with 
him. He conjectures alépa (or éébpq) KeveuBarevwv, ‘raised aloft, treading 
on empty air,” the existing text, aewpaxeveuBarevur, being “‘ explained 
partly by an attempt to correct the form €dépq into aldpg, or conversely, and 
partly by the perplexity of transcribers when confronted with such unusual 
words.” xevewBarevew does not itself occur, but ceveuBareiv is not infrequent. 
It is used by Plutarch, Basil, and others in a figurative sense, ¢.g. Basil, i. p. 
135, Tov voly . . . wupla mAavnbevTa Kal woddd keveuBarjoavra ; i. p. 596, 
gov 6é wh KxeveuBarelrw 6 vots. The other word, aldépa, which is used ina 
literal sense, either of the instrument for suspending or of the position of sus- 
pension, as the floating of a boat, the balancing on a rope, the poising 
of a bird, etc., is used figuratively by Philo, De Somn. ii. 6 (i. p. 665), 
Ymorupovuevos bm’ aldpas gpevav kal xevod pvohuaros; Quod Deus Immut. 
§ 36 (i. p. 298), omep éx’ aldpas Tivos Yevdods kal dBeBalov dbEns Popetcbas 
kara Kevod Batvovra, 

Dr. C. Taylor ( Journal of Philology, 1876, xiii. 130), followed by West- 
cott and Hort, prefers dépa xeveuBarevwr, There is an earlier conjecture 
which involves even less change, or none, in the text, viz. & éwpa (or & 
Ewpakev) KeveuBarevwy, édpaxer is better than éépa, and the emendation only 
supposes the common error of omission of a repeated syllable. Ingenious, 
however, as these conjectures are, it does not seem necessary to depart from the 
text of the best MSS. (Blass thinks keveuBarevww fairly certain, Gram. p. 67.) 


eixf duototpevos. ix is by some comm. connected with the 
preceding clause (De W., Conybeare, a/.) in the sense “ rashly, 
uselessly.” But eixf in St. Paul precedes the words it qualifies 
(Rom. xiii. 4; 1 Cor. xv. 2; Gal. iv, 1 1), except Gal. iii. 4, where 
there is a special reason for placing it after érdOere. Its usual 
meaning in St. Paul is “to no purpose, fruitlessly”; and so it is 
understood here by v. Soden ; but it equally admits the other 
sense, “without reason,” which it has in Matt. vy, 22, and this is 
more suitable to pvovovpevos. The false teachers were without 
reason puffed up with the idea of their superior knowledge. There 
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is a sharp irony in the contrast between razrewodpootvy and dvaods 
pevos. 70 5€ ye pvovovpevos TH Tarewoppootvy évdvriov obK exru’ THY 
pe yap éoxyrrovto, tod 8& ridov Td Tdfos axpiBGs mepréeKewro, 
Theodoret. 

bwd tod vods Tis capkds adtod. “By the mind of his flesh.” 
The vots as a natural faculty is in itself indifferent, and may be 
under the influence either of odpé or rvetya; cf. Rom. i. 28, xil. 2 ; 
2 Tim? vi. =; Tit i 15, and Rom. vii,-25; 1 Cor. xiv. 14, 35. 
The expression here used, “mind of, or belonging to, the flesh” 
(possessive genitive), seems to continue the irony. The false 
teachers claimed a higher intelligence, perhaps a deeper spiritual 
insight; whereas the apostle declares that it was carnal, not 
spiritual, Compare Rev. ii. 24, “‘which know not the deep things 
of Satan, as they say,” where “as they say” refers to “deep 
things,” which are then bitterly characterised as “of Satan.” 

19. kal od kparav. ‘And not holding fast.” For this sense of 
kpareiy with accus., compare Mark vii. 3, 4, 8, xp. THv Tapdoocw : 
Acts ii. 24, od« fv Suvatov KparetoOa. airov im airod: ili, 11, 
kpatowvros dé abrod tov Ilérpov kai “Iwdvvyy: 2 Thess. ii. 15; Rev. 
ii. 1, 13, 14, 15, 25, iii. 11, vii. 1. Frequently, however, it means 
“to seize” ; but that sense is inapplicable here. 

thy Kkepadiy, é& of. The relative is masculine, because it is a 
person that is referred to as the Head; not because Xpicrod is 
implied; cf. ver. 15. Meyer, however, followed by Eadie, regards of 
as neuter, referring to the Head, not personally, but in an abstract 
sense “from which source.” To understand it as referring to 
Christ, Eadie thinks, would destroy the harmony of the figure. 
The objection does not apply to the explanation just given. It is 
to be noted that D* Syr-Harcl. Arm. add Xpucrov. 

éé is causal, “from whom as the source,” and the relative 
clause expresses the perverseness of the od xparév, x.7.A., as much 
as to say “ whereas from this,” etc. 

Sid Tay doy Kai ouvdécpwr. For the meaning of these words 
see note on Eph. iv. 16. ovvdeopos means in general any of the 
connecting bands in the body, whether ligaments proper, or tendons, 
or muscles ; but in its special sense is limited to the “ligaments,” 
as appears from a passage in Galen quoted by Lightfoot. But in 
a passage like the present this technical sense is not to be pressed ; 
the purpose of the figure is to express the complete dependence of 
the Church as a whole, and of all its members as parts of an 
organised body, on Christ directly, angels not intervening. 

émxopynyoupevoy Kai oupPuBaLdpevoy. Compare Eph. iv. 16, 
cvvoppodoyovpevov Kal ovpBiBalopevov. There, the main purpose 
was to insist on the vital cohesion and union of the parts with 
each other ; here, on dependence on the Head. Here as there the 
present participles are to be noted; the process is a continuing 
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one. For émixop. cf. 2 Cor. ix. 10; Gal. iii, 5; 2 Pet. i. 5, rr. 
émt indicates rather direction than intensity. émxop. seems to be 
the function of the d¢at, cv SB. of the cvvdeopor. For the passive 
of étxop., compare Polyb. iv. 77. 2, woAAais dpoppais ex picews 
kexopnyynuevos. Arist. Fol. iv. 1, copa Kadota zeduKds Kal 
KEXOPNYNM-EvOv. . 

avge. thy av€nou, cognate accusative ; not a periphrasis, nor 
added “to give force to the meaning of the verb,” but because it 
was desired to define the nature of the atvéyous as rod @cod, a 
growth having its root in God, belonging to God; cf. 1 Cor. iii. 6, 
6 @eds yigavev. In Eph. iv. 16 also “growth” is the result 
aimed at ; but there, in accordance with the difference in the points 
of view just referred to, it is TO cpa itself which tHv avénow rod 
gwparos rovetra eis oikodounv éavtod ev aydary. Lightfoot remarks 
that the discoveries of modern physiology have invested the 
apostle’s language with far greater distinctness and force than it 
can have worn to his own contemporaries. ‘The volition com- 
municated from the brain to the limbs, the sensations of the 
extremities telegraphed back to the brain, the absolute mutual 
sympathy between the head and the members, the instantaneous 
paralysis ensuing on the interruption of continuity,—all these add 
to the completeness and life of the image.” He quotes several 
very interesting passages from Hippocrates, Galen, and others as 
illustrating ancient speculation on the subject, and he reminds us 
that one of the apostle’s most intimate companions at this time 
was “the beloved physician” (iv. 14). It may be remarked, 
however, that the apostle is speaking of supply and binding 
together rather than of volition and sensation (unless we adopt 
Meyer’s view of dai (see on Eph.)). Theophylact also remarks : 
dro Tis Kepadis Taca aicOyots Kal rca Kivyots. 

20. ei darebdvere abv Xpiord. “If ye died with Christ” (not 
‘if ye be dead,” as AV.). They had died with Christ in baptism, 
vv. 11, 12, and had risen again with Him. Comp. Jn. vi. 49, 58. 

dnd tév otouxetwv Tod Kécpou, dzofvycKew dard occurs here only 
in the N.T. The dative is used Rom. vi. 2; Gal. ii. 19. Here 
the preposition is more suitable, inasmuch as what is referred to 
is liberation from a dominating power. 

tt ds Lavres év xéopw, not merely as being in the world, but 
living your life in the world. Their true “life was hid with Christ 
in God,” iii. 3.° To live in the world would be efvat &y TH TapKi. 

Soyparifere. Probably best taken with RV. as middle. 
‘“Why do ye subject yourselves (or allow yourselves to be sub 
jected) to ordinances?” ‘The middle, indeed, implies some blame 
to the readers. But they were not compelled by force, so that 
even if the verb be understood as passive, it is implied that they 
submitted to the yoke. 
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The verb Soyparifew occurs frequently in Sept. and Apocr., 
meaning “‘to issue a decree.” Elsewhere it is used of the precepts 
of philosophers. In the active it takes the indirect object in the 
dative, 2 Macc. x. 8, which therefore may become the subject of 
the passive. 


ody of the Rec. Text has little support, of uncials only %* and X% 
7@ before Xpior@ scarcely any. 


21. “ph abn pnd yedon pyde Olyns.” Examples of the 8y- 
para, “Handle not, neither taste, nor touch.” dzreo Oat is stronger 
than Ovyydvev, suggesting rather “taking hold of” than merely 
“touching.” Thus Themist. Pavaphr. Arist. 94, 4 trav Chwv dy 
Kplows éori Kal dvtihnyis tod Ovyydvovros. Compare Xen. Cyrop. 
1. 3. 5, Ore oe, pdvat, opd, Srav pev Tod dprov dwy, ets oddiy Thy 
xéipa. dropwpevor, Grav Sé rovtwv twos Oiyys cibds droxabalpe riv 
xelipa eis Ta Xeipdpaxtpa, In the N.T. comp. Matt. viii..3, #yaro 
aitod 6 “Ingots: 2b. 15, THs xetpds adris: John xx. 17, pu} wou darrov 
(often in the Gospel): 1 Cor. vii. 1, yuvaixds ut) &rrecOan: 2 Cor. 
Vi. 17, dxaOdprov px darecbe, Ovyydvew occurs in N.T. only here 
and Heb. xi. 28, xii. 20 (a quotation). Hence there is a climax 
of prohibitions, reversed in the AV., following perhaps (through 
Tyndale) the Latin, which has “tangere” for dreoOa, and “con- 
trectare” for @vyetv.. Coverdale renders well (except as to the 
order), ‘“‘as when they say, touch not this, taste not that, handle 
not that.” There were such prohibitions in the Mosaic law, and 
these were, doubtless, not only re-enacted, but exaggerated by the 
Colossian false teachers, as they had been by the Jewish. The 
form of the Rabbinical precepts was just that here given. The 
Essenes also abstained from the use of wine, oil, and animal food, 
and-would not touch food prepared by defiled hands. 

Some commentators have suggested a special object for each 
of the three verbs ; for example, for ayy (yvvaixés), which others 
have supplied ‘to @/yys. This form of asceticism, which also was 
practised by the Essenes, is referred to in 1 Tim. iv. 3, cwAvévrwv 
yapetv ; but it is not suggested by anything in the present context, 
and would hardly be referred to so obscurely. Other suggestions 
have been offered which do not deserve mention, since it is clear 
that St. Paul is only citing typical forms of prohibition. For the 
same reason we must not suppose the prohibitions limited to food. 

It is a singular illustration of the asceticism of a later date, 
that some Latin commentators (Ambrose, Hilary, Pelagius) re- 
garded these prohibitions as the apostle’s own. In the words 
of Augustine, who argues against this view: “tanquam praeceptum 
putatur apostoli, nescio quid tangere, gustare, attaminare, ° pro- 
hibentis” (Zpzst. cxix., ii, p. 412). Jerome gives the correct 

interpretation, which he illustrates from the Talmud, i. 84. 
I 
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22, (& gor mévta els pOopav ri dmoxpyoe..) The clause is 
parenthetical. ‘Which things (the objects which it is forbidden 
to touch) are all (destined) for corruption in their consumption.” 
For elvat eis compare Acts Vili. 20, ¢in eis drwAeiav: 2 Pet. il. 12, 
yeyerrnpéva... cis Ghwow Kal pOopdy. Oopd has its proper 
sense of decomposition, referring to the physical dissolution of 
such things in their natural use; dwréypyovs meaning “ using up,” 
_ “consumption.” The thought is that these things which are 

merely material, as is shown by their dissolution in the ordinary 
course of nature, have in themselves no moral or spiritual effect. 
The argument is strikingly similar to that in Matt. xv. 17, ets 
deSpSva ékBdéAXera: sO much s0, indeed, that we might suppose 
that the apostle had this discourse in his mind. Compare also 
1 Cor. vi. 12, where the same consideration is differently applied ; 
and 78, viii. 8, where the principle is expressed, “ Meat will not 
commend us to God; neither, if we eat not, are we the worse; 
nor if we eat, are we the better.” This is the view taken by the 
Greek commentators as well as by most moderns. ‘Theodoret 
SayS: ov oKomeire ws povimov TovTwy ovdev: Eis KOmpoV yap amavTa 
peraBddderar: and Oecumenius: Pbops ydp, pyciv, broxerar ev TE 
adedpavt. 

Other interpretations are as follow :— 

First, the antecedent of a is taken to be the precepts referred 
to: “which dcypara all by their use tend to (everlasting) destruc- 
tion.” So Ambrose, Augustine, Corn. a Lapide, a/ For this 
sense of Oop, see Gal. vi. 8. But drdéxpyous never means simply 
“use,” but “using up,” “consumption”; nor, indeed, would the 
simple xpjots be suitable in the sense of “observance,” typyots. 
Moreover, the addition 77 daroxpyoe would, on this view, be quite 
superfluous. 

Secondly, it is held by some that these words are those of the 
false teachers, repeated in irony by St. Paul: ‘‘omnia haec (vetita) 
usu suo perniciem afferunt.” Or, again— 

Thirdly, the words, similarly interpreted, are connected with 
the following: xara ra évrdApara, «7.4. ‘Which things tend to 
destruction”; ‘“scil. si ex doctorum Judaicorum praeceptis et 
doctrinis hac de re judicium feratur.” So Kypke, De Wette, and 
others. 

Against both these interpretations the objection from the 
meaning of dzoxpyors holds good, for it was not the “using up” 
of these things, but their simple use, that these teachers con- 
demned. 

kata Ta évtddpata Kal Si8acxarias Taw dvOpdmwv. To be 
connected with vv. 20, 21. The article covers both nouns, which 
belong to the same category, and is generic. These déypara were 
of human invention, not founded on the Divine commands and 
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teaching. dSacxadfas is a term of wider application than évrda- 
para, “precepts and in general teachings.” The expression is 
taken from Isa. xxix. 13, pdrny 82 céBovrai pe, SiddoKovres évrdA- 
para dvOpirwv Kai di8acxad‘as, Compare Matt. xv. 9; Mark vii. 7. 

23. dtwd éotw Adyov pev éxovta codias. drwva= “which are 
such things as,” or “ which kind of things.” The position of éorw 
seems to forbid our separating it from ¢yovra, as Lightfoot and 
others do, joining it with ot« év r.uj. Bengel connects it with 
Tpos TANT MOV, K.T.A. 

€or éxovra, is not quite the same as éyer; the former marks 
that the character of the precepts is such that a Adyos codias 
belongs to them. Dem. 31. 11, 0038 Adyov 16 apayp’ exov éori. 

Adyov gopias= “the repute of wisdom.” For this sense of 
Adyov éxew, compare Plato, Lpinomis, p. 987 B, 6 piv yap éwopopos 
ecomepos Te dv abros “Adpodirns elvan oxedov exer M6yov: Herod. v. 66, 
Kreobevys . . . damep 81) Adyov exer rHv wvbinv dvareioat 

This repute is explained by the professed basing of these 
precepts on ¢iAocodia, ver. 8. The addition of ué suggests at 
once that this repute was not well founded. The contrasted 
character which we expect to be introduced with 8¢ appears to 
be replaced by the negative characteristic ob« év ru, «.7.d. which, 
of course, implies the absence of true wisdom, but is not opposed 
to Adyov codias, but to ev eedobp. x.7.A. This use of pév without 
the d¢ clause following is frequent. See Jelf, § 766 ; Winer, § 63. 2. €. 

év €0ehoPpyoxeia. év indicating on what this repute for wisdom 
rests. The substantive éGeXoOpyoxeco. is not found elsewhere (except 
in eccles. writers), but the verb é0eAoOpyoxeiv is explained by Suidas, 
idim OeAjpart o€Bev 7d Soxodv. Epiphanius explains the name of the 
Pharisees : 51a 76 dpwpicpévovs civar adtovs dd tov dAdo Sid. THY 
€Georrepiocobpyokelav map adbrois vevopromevnv (Haer.i. 16). Similar 
compounds, however, are frequent in Greek, as é6eodovAcéa (Plato 
Conv. 184 C; Rep. 562 D); eedompodgevos, Thue. iii. 70. 2, where 
the Schol. explains: af’ éavrod yevopevos Kal py KeAevobels, K.7.d. 
The meaning of éJedoOp. is therefore clear ; it is “ self-imposed 
worship.” 

kal Tatewvoppootvy, viz. what the false teachers called so; see 
ver. 18. Lightfoot supposes the force of eo. to be carried on ; 
but this seems unnecessary. 

kai derdia odpatos. “ And unsparing treatment of the body.” 
The substantive d@ed/a occurs in the definition of éAevOepéa in 
[Plato] Def 412 D, ddedia ev xpyoe kai &v xrioe oiclas. The 
verb ddevdety Biov occurs in Thue. ii. 43 ; db. cwudrwv in Lys. Or. 
Fan, 25; cf. dpedds éypdvro tots idiors cwpaow eis THY Kowiy 
gwrnpiav, Diod. Sic. xiii, 60. A frequent Latin rendering here 
was “‘vexatio,” but Vulg. has “ad non parcendum.” Augustine 
mentions both (Z2. 149). 
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After rarevoppocty7, Tod vods is added in G de fg Vulg. Syr-Harcl., Hil. a/. 

cal before d@evdig is omitted by B m Origen (Latin transl. iv. 665), Hil. 
al, Lachmann and Lightfoot bracket it, the latter saying it should probably 
be omitted, decdig being then taken as an instrumental dative. 

d@etdla is the spelling in %B*C DGL and most mss, 


odk év Tips Twi mpds TAnoporhy capkés. These words are among 
the most difficult in the Epistle. The Greek commentators under- 
stand év rif tw of the honour to be paid to the body (suggested 
by the preceding dedia cdparos), and Ayop. THs o. Of the satisfac- 
tion of bodily appetites. 

This view has been adopted by many modern expositors, 
including Corn. a Lapide, Calvin, De Wette, and Scholefield. Estius 
expresses it thus: ‘“Sentit apostolus sapientiam illam aut praecepta 
talia esse, per quae corpori debitus honor, pertinens ad expletionem, 
i. e. justam refectionem carnis, subtrahatur.” It is a decisive objec- 
tion to this interpretation that it assigns an impossible sense to 
m\yopovy, which is never used in the sense of moderate satisfac- 
tion, but always in that of “repletion” or “ excessive indulgence.” 
It is expressly so defined by Galen, Of. xv. p. 113 (quoted by 
Lightfoot), who says that not only physicians but the other Greeks 
apply the word paAdov mus... tals imepBorais Tis cuppéerpov 
mogortyntos. Here, where it would stand in contrast to the asceticism 
of the false teachers, it would be particularly inappropriate. More- 
over, this view supposes odpé to be used in an indifferent sense as 
equivalent to o@ua, and that in a context in which it has just 
occurred with an ethical meaning. The change from odparos to 
capxés can be explained only by the latter having an ethical 
meaning here as in ver. 18. 

Lightfoot (followed by RV. and Moule) adopts and ably 
defends the interpretation given by Conybeare (Life and Epistles 
of St. Paul), and before him by Sumner, viz. “ yet not really of any 
value to remedy indulgence of the flesh,” or more literally as RV. 
“but are not of any value against the indulgence of the flesh.” 
St. Paul “allows that this tAycpovy is the great evil to be checked, 
. . . but he will not admit that the remedies prescribed have any 
substantial and lasting efficacy.” 

But this interpretation is open to serious objection from the 
linguistic point of view. First, as to the meaning assigned to zpés. 
It is, no doubt, often convenient to translate it “against” ; but the 
idea of hostility or opposition is not in the preposition itself, which 
only means “with a view to,” “looking to,” etc., but in the words 
with which it is joined, as in Acts vi. 1, xxiv. 19; Eph. vi. 11. 

Lightfoot shows also that it is frequently used by Aris’otle, and 
especially by Galen, after words denoting utility, etc., to introduce 
the object, to check or prevent which the thing is to be employed. 
Thus Aristotle, //s¢. An. iil. 21, cvupéper mpds ras Scappoias: De 
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Respir. 8, Bonfet pos ravrnv tiv pOopdv: Galen, De Compos. 
Medic., Opp. Xi. p. 420, Tod Sovros aira mpds édAwrexias Paraxpwoers : 
Pp. 476, Bpaxutarny €xovre Svvopiv ds Tpds 76 tpoKelpevov otprtwpa : 
and so very frequently. This use is very parallel (as Lightfoot 
indeed observes) to that of the English “for.” Compare “ good 
for a cold, for a hurt.” 

Here the sense of the preposition seems to be “ with reference 
to,” the object being a state or condition. On the other hand, if 
the object is a word signifying action or the production of an 
effect, “for” and zpos still signifying “with reference to” can only 
suggest “with a view to (producing).” For example, “good for 
cutting, good for the satisfaction of thirst.” 

Hence it seems to follow that unless rAyncpovy be taken in the 
sense of “a state of repletion,” which would be unsuitable, rpds 
adnopovyv could only mean “ so as to produce 7A.” 

Secondly, as to the sense of év ty twit, “of real value.” 
Lightfoot, after Wetstein, quotes Lucian, De Mere. Cond. 17, Ta 
Kawa Tov brodnudrwv év TWH Twi Kal éruedeia éoriv, and Hom. J/. 
ix. 319, €v 5¢ if tH, «.7.X. But in these and similar passages 
Tuy Means “ estimation,” not objectively “real value,” and év ryuy 
elvat is to be “in esteem,” not to be “of value.” Hence also the 
use of tun in the sense of “price.” Sometimes the two ideas, 
“estimation” and “value,” may approximate, as, indeed, our word 
“value” is sometimes incorrectly used as “ valuation.” But: here 
the interpretation in question supposes tyu7 to mean “ real value,” 
as opposed to mere “estimation.” No instance has been produced 
which would justify such a supposition. 

Thirdly, as to ob . . . twit. This can hardly mean “not any” 
in the sense of “none,” 7.¢. oddeuia. tus means “aliquis,” not 
“ullus” (except in poetry). So here the Latin: “in honore 
aliquo.” 

The ov« contradicts the combination ev tyu7 ti, implying that 
on the other side this had been said or assumed. Thus the words 
would mean: “not for some (supposed) tyu7.” 

These last two objections are fatal to all interpretations which 
require ovx ev tip Twi to be understood as “ not of any real value.” 
Eadie regards Adyov to twvé as participial, and joins éorw with zpds 
aA., which is very harsh. 

Alford connects wpds mAnop. «.7.A. with Soyparileode, treating 
all between as parenthetical, and understanding ov« ev ti Twi as = 
‘not in any real honour done to the body.” “Why are ye suffer- 
ing yourselves to be thus dogmatised, and all for the satisfaction of 
the flesh,” for the following out of a diacKxadia, the ground of 
which is in the @vatotabar bd Tod vods THs capKes, ver. 18. Then 
follow most naturally the exhortations of the next chapter, vz. 2, 5, 
To the objection that the antithesis presented by ov« év rysj twit is 
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thus not to €OeAobp. x.7.. but merely to dpedig owparos, he replies 
that “if the apostle wished to bring out a negative antithesis to 
these last words only, he could hardly do so without repeating the 
preposition, the sense of which is carried on to dedig.” This 
interpretation yields a very appropriate sense, and gives rwé its 
proper sense. But it is difficult to admit so long a parenthesis 
separating the verb from its qualification. It is not analogous to 
other Pauline parentheses. 

It remains that we take zy in the sense of “honour,” and 
apos mA. THs capxos as=“for the full satisfaction of the flesh.” 
The words suggest that the observation of such precepts was 
supposed to bring honour, and in contradicting this St. Paul with 
abrupt and sharp irony declares that the only honour would be such 
as satisfied the carnal nature, and that their boasted d¢edfa cdparos 
was in very truth zAnopovy THs oapxos: and this striking contrast 
explains the adoption of 7Ayopovy in this unusual sense. 

This is the view adopted by Soden and (nearly) by Meyer. 
Ellicott and Barry take a similar view of the connexion, but under- 
stand tiu7 as “ value.” 

Ill. 1-4. Ye must have a loftier aim ; ye have risen with Christ 
and your life ts hid with Christ in God. Seek therefore those things 
that are above, where He ts, seated at God’s right hand. 

1. ei odv curnyépOyte TH Xpiotd. Not “if ye be risen,” AV., 
but “if ye were raised,” viz. at the definite point of time when 
they became Christians, and were in baptism symbolically buried 
and raised again with Him, ch. ii. 12. The death as a death from 
Ta OTOLXELA TOD KOogpov is Mentioned in ii, 20. ef does not express 
a doubt, but, as in ii. 20, the ground of an inference. 

Ta Gvw tytetre, «.7.A. There is no longer any direct reference 
to the precepts of the false teachers (as if ra emt rijs yijs, ver. 2, 
were 7a Tepi Bpwudrwv Kal hugpwv, Theoph.). These have been cast 
aside as concerning only those living in the world, and the apostle 
rises into a higher region. Your thoughts should be on things 
above, on spiritual things, and the precepts you have to follow 
concern moral conduct. Compare “treasure in heaven,” Matt. 
Vl 20; -76 Bpafetov ris dvw KAjoews, Phil. iii, 14. 

ob 6 Xpiords got, K.t.X. eorw is not the copula: “ where 
Christ is, seated,” etc. “Par enim illuc tendere studia curasque 
membrorum, ubi jam versator caput,” Erasm. 

2. 74 dvw dpoveite. ‘Set your mind on the things above,” 
RV., an advance on €yretre. In the AV. “set your affection,” 
etc. The word “affection” was doubtless intended to bear the 
sense of “‘affectus,” “tendency or bias of the mind.” The 
bishops’ Bible had “affections.” The Vulgate has “ sapite,” 
“savour,” as Wyclif renders. We have the opposite state of mind 
in Phil. ti. 19, of ra eméyera ppovodvres.. Compare Rom. viii. 5. 
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8. dmeOdvete ydp. Not “ye are dead,” as AV., but “ye died.” 
Conybeare, indeed, urges that the associated xéxpuymra: shows that 
the aorist is here used for the perfect; but this is erroneous. 
The aorist expresses what occurred at a particular moment in the 
past, while the perfect xéxpurra: expresses the resulting and now 
existing state. Nor does the nature of the verb @vijoxw preclude a 
rigorous translation, as even Ellicott suggests. True, in ordinary 
narrative, déGave, “died,” implies, though it does not express, 
“is dead”; but not so when there is reference to a possible after- 
life. Accordingly, Plato in the Phaedo never confounds @rjoxew 
or dzofaveivy with reOvdvat. For example, p. 72 C, ei dérofvycKo 
piv mdvra, boa Tod Liv peradd Bor, eed; S¢ arobdvor, pevor év TovTH 
TO oxypare Ta TéOvedra Kat pH wdAw avaBuwoxorro Gp od ody 
dvdykn teAevtOvra Tavra TeOvdvar Kal pndey Chv; To TeOvdvae having 
been defined in 71 C as the opposite of 76 Civ, while droOvjoKew 
was the opposite of dvaBuicxerOa, 1b, E. 

So Homer, //. wy. 365, uses réOvafe with critical accuracy, not 
“die,” but “lie dead.” 

Here “are dead” would contradict ovvyyépOyre. They died, 
indeed, but at the same time rose again, and that to a life spiritual 
and heavenly. They were, indeed, vexpoi rp éyaprig, but Cavres 7G 
@cg, Rom. vi. 11. 

toh Spay, your true life, not merely your resurrection life. 
They are seated éy rots éovpaviors, Eph. ii. 4-6. 

kékpurtat, ‘Neque Christum neque Christianos novit mun- 
dus ; ac ne Christiani quidem plane seipsos,” Bengel. Compare 
Rom. ii. 29, 6 év 74 xputr “lovdaios. 

4. Stav & Xpiotds havepwOf, 4 Loh pay. “When Christ shall 
be manifested, who is our life,” not “shall be manifested in the 
character of our life,” as Bengel and Eadie. Compare 6 éxwy tov 
viov éxer Cwyv, 1 John v. 12. He is Himself the essence of the 
life ; cf. Gal. ii. 20; Phil. i: 21. The absence of 8é or xaé makes 
the expression more striking and vivid. Bengel observes on this: 
“Sermo absolutus lectorem totum . . . repentina luce percellit.” 
For the transition to the first person cf. ii. 13. 

gavepotcba. is used here with propriety instead of doxadvr- 
reoOat, which does not so distinctly imply actual present existence. 

Téte Kal Gpets adv adTd havepwOjcecGe ev 86Eq. Compare 1 John 
iii, 2, oiSapev dr édv pavepwOp Spoor aitd eoduea, and Rom. 
viii. 19, Thy droxdAvpw tav vidv Tod @eod daexdéxerat: and on év 
86g, Rom. viii. 17, iva cal ovvdogacdaper, and 18, Ti pédAdovoay 
ddéav daroxaduPOjvas eis Tuas. 

. For the reading ; fuGr is read in B D® K L most mss., Syr. (both), Boh., 
rigen. 
yay in §CD*GP 17 47, Vulg. Goth. Arm. Eth. 
bpav was very likely to be substituted for #44» on account of the pre- 
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ceeding tudv and the following duels. Tischendorf and Tregelles prefer 

vudv ; WH. and Lightfoot juév 3 and so Weiss. : 

5-11. Sins to be destroyed, as well the more subtle sins of temper 
as the grosser ones of appetite. 

5. Nexpdoate ody. “‘ Make dead, therefore.” As ye died, and 
your true life is hidden, carry out this death to the world, and 
kill whatever is carnal in you. 

Ta péAn TO emt tis ys. Meyer understands by j¢Ay the literal 
members, hand, foot, eye, etc. (Matt. v. 29), of course, taking the 
verb in an ethical sense. But this would be too strong a figure, 
and is not sufficiently supported by the passage in St. Matt., 
where the precept is not, as here, unqualified and absolute, and the 
verbs, moreover, are used in as literal a sense as the substantives. 
The whole precept there is symbolical, but the words have their 
natural sense. Besides, this interpretation of pédy makes the 
connexion with the following more difficult. It is more natural to 
explain the word by the idea of the “old man,” “In the capa THs 
capxds.” And this is suggested by the added qualification ra émt 
7s yns. ‘The members spoken of are those which belong to the 
body as the instrument of the carnal mind. 

With the whole precept compare Oavarodre: Rom. viii. 1 3, ef Oe 
mvevpart Tas Tpdses TOO datos Oavarotre Lioere: and Gal. v. 24, 
ot tod Xpiorod tiv odpxa éoratpwoay adv ois TwaOynpact Kal Tals 
erOuplats. 

_ mopveiay, x.t.A. Usually taken in apposition with pédy, either 
directly, as if zropveda, etc., were themselves called én, “membra 
quibus vetus homo, i. e. ratio ac voluntas hominis depravata 
perinde utitur ac corpus membris,” Beza 3; “naturam nostram 
quasi massam ex diversis vitiis conflatam imaginatur,” Calvin ; or 
indirectly, ze. “when I say vexpooare Ta yucAy, I mean vexpdcare 
wopveiay, k.t.A., Of which 7a wéAy are instruments.” On either view 
the apposition of the instruments and the activities is extremely 
harsh. Severianus (followed by many moderns) regards sin as the 
body of which the special sins enumerated are the members : copa 
Kakel THY duapriay, Hs Kal Ta wéAy katapiOuet; but this only evades 
the difficulty. Alford regards the construction as an instance of 
that form of the double accusative where the first denotes the 
whole, the second a part of it, as in rotdv oe zros puyev epxos 
édovrwy,—an explanation which does not touch the difficulty. 
Braune thinks the body in question is the body of the Church. 

Lightfoot proposes to meet the difficulty by placing a colon 
after yjs. Then zopveiav, x.7.X., will be viewed as prospective 
accusatives, which should be governed directly by some such word 
as dd0eoGe: but several dependent clauses interpose, and the last 
of these suggests incidentally a contrast between the past and the 
present the thought of which predominating in the apostle’s mind 
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leads to a recasting of the sentence, vt 8% dadbeobe Kal Sucis rd 
mavra. Lightfoot illustrates this dislocation of the construction 
occasioned by the contrast of zoré and viv by reference to i. 22, 
vuvi d¢ droxatnANdyyre (Or daoxar/jddAa€ev): and 26, viv é édave- 
po0y: and to Eph. ii. 1-5, cal tuds ... év als woré. . . &y ols 
kai... mote... 6 8& Meds... Kal dvras tds... ovelwo- 
moinoev. ‘This construction has been characterised as “ extremely 
difficult” ; but the difficulty is only of the same kind as that in the 
passages cited, 

After judy the Rec, Text adds iudy, with §* AC? DGH K LP most mss., 
Vulg. Goth. other versions, Chrys. a/. 

It is omitted by § BC* 17 67? 71, Clem. a/. 

mdQos is used by classical writers of any passive emotion. 
Thus, Aristotle distinguishes these three ev rj Puyy ywopeva: rdOn, 
efeis, Ouvdpets. dy he defines as ols érerat 7Sovy 7) Avy, including 
eriOuuia, dpyy, etc. But it is specially used of a violent emotion or 
“ passion.” 

In the other two places in which the word occurs in St. Paul 
it is defined by a genitive (7d6y drias, Rom. i. 26; év wdOe 
exOvpias, 1 Thess. iv. 5). Here the enumeration appears to pro- 
ceed from the more special to the more general, so that mwdOos 
probably means not specially “lustfulness.” Still less the wd6n 
dripias of Rom. i. 26,—an interpretation which has no linguistic 
justification,—but generally “ passion,” as RV. 

émOupiav kaxyy. This includes all evil longings, and so is 
wider than wddos. idov, yevixs 7d wav elre’ rdvta yap érOupia 
kay, Backavia, dpyj, Avrn, Chrys. éiOvyia in the N.T. has a 
wide sense ; cf. John viii. 44; hence the necessity for xaxyv. 

kal Thy wheovegiay, x.7.4. See on Eph. iv. 19, v. 5. 

Aris €or. “Seeing it is.” 

6. 8 &. This is undoubtedly the correct reading, but a few 
authorities (C* D* G) read 8’ 6. 

Epxetat %) Spy} tod Geos. After @eod, Rec. adds: éxt rods viods 
THs amevHeias, as in Eph. v. 6. 

The evidence for the addition is extremely strong, as they are contained in 
all manuscripts except B. In D, however, the words are written in a smaller 
character at the end of the line, an indication apparently that they were not 
present in its archetype. Of Versions the Sahidic omits them, and the Roman 
ed. of the Ethiopic. Clement 294 (mss.) and 531 quotes from vexpwoare to 
@cob: but it would be unsafe to infer that his copy did not contain the 
addition; he may well have stopped short of it as not necessary for his 
fee eateries omits them in his text, but his comment appears to 
recognise them. 

With these exceptions the addition is supported by all MSS., Versions, 
and Fathers. Its genuineness would be certain were it not that the same 


words occur in the parallel passage Eph. v. 6. It is very credible that they 
were added from “+t place at a very early period. On the other hand, they 
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seem required to complete the sense ; certainly without them the thought is 
not the same as in the parallel in Eph. In the one case the words are a 
general warning as to the consequence of these sins; in the other a lesson is 
drawn from the example of others. The kal Sueis, ver. 7, seems to assume a 
previous mention of the unbelieving Gentiles. 

The evidence in favour of the omission being so slight, it may be con- 
sidered equally probable that the omission was accidental. The words are 
omitted by Tischendorf, Tregelles, WH.,.Alford, Weiss, and bracketed by 
Lachm. They are retained by Ellicott, Meyer, RV. (om. marg.). 


7%. év ois kal pels Teprematnoaté tote, Ste elite év touts. The 
teading rovros is certain, being that of SABCD* ad. airois is 
read in D°G KL, most mss., Chrys. Theodoret, a/. 

If the doubtful words in ver. 6 are omitted, ofs and rovrots are 
of necessity both neuter, and refer to the vices mentioned. If the 
words are retained, the pronouns may be both neuter, or the first 
masculine and the second neuter, or the first neuter, and the 
second masculine. To the last view, which is that of Huther and 
others, it may be objected, that (jv év is never used in the N.T. of 
living amongst persons, while it is frequently used with things, év 
dwaptia, Rom. vi. 2; év xdop, ii, 20; év capki, Phil. i. 22. So 
in classical writers, ev dperp, ev rAocodia, etc. Meyer, De Wette, 
Braune, and Ellicott take ois as masc., rovrous neuter. In favour 
of this seems to be the partial parallel, Eph. ii. 2, 3, «i rots viots 
THs deeias év ois Kal qels wavres dveotpapnuey more, a parallel 
which Ellicott thinks leaves no room for doubt. Of course, 
mepurareiy ev would then be understood to denote not mere 
outward living amongst, but participation in a course of life. 
Alford and Lightfoot argue that, independently of the rejection 
of the doubtful words, it is better to take ois as neuter, since 
mepurarety ev is most commonly used of things, not of persons, 
especially in this and the companion Epistle, iv. 5, Eph. ii. 2, ro, 
iv. 17, Vv. 2. In 2 Thess. iii. 11, indeed, we have twas wepiraroiv- 
tas ev tuiv atrdxtws: but the addition of drdxrws there makes the 
expression not quite parallel. So Eph. ii. 3 Lightfoot regards as 
not parallel on account of the addition ev tais ériOvpiats ris 
capkos Hav. But this addition does not affect the connexion of 
év ots dveorp. And Alford admits that, if the clause émt r. vi. 7. 
dm, is retained, this parallel goes far to decide the matter. 

ore élite €v ToUros, #.e. before ye died to the world ; é¢jre being 
in contrast with dae@dvere. The change of tense is to be observed, 
mepieraryoare, aorist, because denoting single acts, ée¢jre expressing 
the containing state. For the difference in sense, compare Gal. 
V. 25, ef Couey rvevpati, mvevpate Kal ororxouev. “ Vivere et am- 
bulare inter se differunt, quemadmodum potentia et actus ; vivere 
praecedit, ambulare sequitur,” Calvin. ay 

8. vuri S¢, in contrast to the wore above. al ipels, “ye also,” 
as well as other Christians. As in the former verse they were 
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compared with the heathen society from which they had separated, 
so here with the Christian society which they had joined. Holtz- 
mann Strangely supposes the xaé to refer to the Christians ad- 
dressed in Eph. ii. 22. 

ta mévta, “all of them,” everything that belongs to the old 
man. The asyndeton is thus less harsh than if 7a wdyra be 
understood to be only retrospective (as Meyer, a/.). 

dmd0ecGe, “ put ye away.” 

épyyy, x.7.4. See on Eph. iv. 31. 

aigxpodoyla occurs in the N.T. here only. The connexion here 
shows that it means “abusive” rather than “filthy” language. 
It denotes the form in which the injurious PAacdypia finds 
expression, Chrysostom takes it in the sense of “obscene talk ” 
(which he calls éyyua zopveias), and so many moderns; but the 
sins of uncleanness have been dealt within ver. 5, and the other 
substantives here regard want of charity. The word is used by 
Polybius, viii. 13. 8, in this sense of “abusive language,” % xara 
trav didwv aicxpodoyia: cf. xxxi. 10. 4. The verb has a similar 
meaning in Plato, ef. iii. p. 395 E, xaxynyopodvrds te Kal kwpo- 
Sodvras GAAHAOUS Kal aicxpoAoyodvras. Compare aicxpa érea, Hom. 
bby. £33. 

éx 10d oréyatos Spay, not “proceeding from,” but dependent 
on dé7d6ecGe, and belonging to both Brag. and aicyp. 

9. ph pedSeabe eis AAAHAOus. “ Do not lie towards one another.” 
els does not express hostility, but direction. In Hist. Sus. 55 we 
have éWevoat eis tiv ceavrod Yvyyv: but this is clearly not parallel. 

dmexSucdpevor, «.7-A. This may be understood either as 
“putting off,” “exuentes,” Vulg., so as to form part of the 
exhortation, or “seeing that ye have put off.” The former view 
is‘adopted by Olshausen, De Wette, etc. Lightfoot also defends 
it, observing (1) that though both ideas are found in St. Paul, the 
imperative is the more usual; cf. Rom. xiii. 12; Eph. vi. 11, with 
ver. 14; 1 Thess. v. 8, v#pwper evdvoduevor, x.7.A. ; (2) that in the 
parallel, Eph. iv. 24, the “putting on” is imperative ; and (3) that 
the participles here are followed by an imperative, ver.12. Gram- 
matically, there is no difficulty in thus understanding the aorist 
participle as synchronous with the present imperative. The aorist 
would, in fact, express a thing done once for all, and would be 
better represented in Latin by an ablative absolute than by a 
present participle. Nevertheless, the other view (adopted by 
Theodoret, and amongst moderns by Meyer, Alford, Ellicott), 
according to which the participles contain the motive for the 
preceding exhortation (from déGeoGe), seems the more probable, 
first, because in what precedes there is nothing to correspond 
with évSvodmevor, as the Christian graces are not referred to; 
seccudly, because ver. 11 does not fit in so well with an exhorta- 
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tion as with an argument; and thirdly, because the imperative in 
ver. 12 is introduced by otv. On dzexducdpevor see ii. 11, 15. 

Tov Tahatov dvOpwrov, See Eph. iv. 22. 

10. kai e€vducdpevor tév véov. In the parallel, Eph. iv. 24, it is 
evdvoacGat Tov Kawov avOp. véos, unlike xawds, only expresses new- 
ness in point of time, but the idea of xawdrys is supplied by the 
participle. 

As the result of evdvcacGar tov véov dv6. is that Christ is 7a 
mdvTa, Kal év waow, and as the apostle speaks elsewhere of Xpucrov 
évdvoavGa:, Gal. iii, 27, Rom. xiii. 14, some commentators infer 
that the véos dvOp. here is Christ ; and hence, again, that 6 waAavs 
av@p. is Adam, whose image men bear, 1 Cor. xv. 49. Ignatius, 
Liph. 20, has the expression eis rév xauvdv dvOpwrov “Inocotv Xpirrov. 
If this had been the thought in St. Paul’s mind here, he would 
probably have expressed it more distinctly. It seems better, then, to 
rest satisfied with the interpretation of the “new man” as “the 
regenerate man formed after Christ.” The ultimate meaning is the 
same. 

dvaxatvoupevor, present participle, because although “ created ” 
once for all (xroGévra, Eph. iv. 24), its growth and development 
are continually going on. Compare 2 Cor. iv. 16, 6 éow jar 
[dvOpwros] dvakarvodra. jucpa Kai yueépg, and the opposite, rév 
maAdav avOp. tov Pbepduevov, Eph. iv. 22. The dva does not 
suggest the restoration of the original state, but the contrast to 
that which has lately existed. 

dvaxatvow is not used by Greek authors, nor by the Sept., but 
avaxawvi~w. The substantive dvaxaivwois (Rom. xii. 2; Tit. iii. 5) 
‘is also peculiar to the N.T. 

eis éniyywow. “ Unto thorough knowledge.” Meyer connects 
this with the following words: “unto a knowledge which accords 
with the image of God,” z.e. which is in accordance with the Divine 
knowledge. But the Divine knowledge would hardly be set forth 
in this general way as an ideal to be attained; we should expect 
some limitation to moral or spiritual knowledge. It is more 
natural to connect xar’ cixéva with dvaxaw. and to supply the object 
of ériyvwors from the context, viz. the knowledge of God and the 
mystery of the gospel ; cf. i. 9, iva tAnpwOhre tiv exiyvwow Tod GeAy- 
Paros avrod, and il. 2, eis ériyywow Tod pvornpiov, K.T.r. 

kat eixdva, k.7.A, To be connected with dvaxavovpevov as above. 
An allusion to Gen. i. 26, 28. 

Tod Kticavtos aitév. 6 xricas according to Chrysostom, a/, is 
Christ ; but 6 xricas is always God, and so here especially, where the 
passage in Genesis is alluded to. airdv is the new man, not tov 
avOpwrov generally. Compare xrodévra in Eph. iv. 24, and kaw 
kriows, 2 Cor. v. 17. Soden, who interprets the “new man” of 
Christ, refers airéy to tov dvaxavovmevov. As Christ is the eixas 
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of God, 2 Cor. iv. 4, Col. i. 15, so Christians, when Christ is 
formed in them, become renewed after the image of God. 

Olshausen presses the designation of Christ as the eixav of God, 
and accordingly interprets, “after the pattern of Him who is the 
Image of God.” But this does not agree with the allusion to 
Genesis. It is true the Alexandrian school interpreted the expres- 
sicn in Genesis of the Logos, but only in a sense borrowed from 
the Platonic doctrine of ideas as 76 dpyxérumov rapdderypa, idéa TOV 
idéwv 6 @cod Adyos: and this conception is certainly not in the spirit 
of St. Paul. Besides, the absence of the definite article before 
eixova obliges us to take xa’ eixdva in its natural sense as “ after 
the likeness of.” Those commentators who understand xara @edv, 
Eph. iv. 24, as=“‘after the likeness of,” of course understand the 
expression here as only a more precise definition. 

11. Sov ok @. Compare Gal. iii. 28. This é is not, as 
formerly used to be stated, a contraction of éveor:, although it 
is often used in that sense; it is simply the longer form of the 
preposition év, with éor: understood, as in dpa, dva. The fact that 
év is used with it in 1 Cor. vi. 5 is not inconsistent with this, since 
the word came to be looked upon as equivalent to éveors. That 
passage, however, shows that we are not to press here the idea of 
“impossibility,” ov eu év tyiy ovdels aopds. The word here 
simply states the objective fact. 

The distinctions enumerated as abolished are first those of 
birth, involving national privileges ; secondly, of legal or ceremonial 
standing (which might be gained by adoption); thirdly, those of 
culture ; and fourthly, of social caste. 

“EMAnv kal “louSatos. In contrast with “Iovdaios, “EAAyv means 
simply “ Gentile”; and, indeed, even to the present day the Jews 
sometimes speak of other nations as Greeks. 

mepitop) Kal a&kpoBuotia. Abstract for concrete. This. clause 
and the former have special reference to the Judaising tendency of 
the heretical teachers. 

BdpBapos, properly one who did not speak Greek (probably 
with the idea of talking “‘ gibberish.” Strabo explains it as onomato- 
poetic.) Hence the Greeks applied the term to all other nations. 
Even the older Roman poets (as Plautus) used the term of them- 
selves ; but later writers excluded the Romans from the class 
“barbari,” and even included them under the term “EAAyves 
(Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. v. 8). 

Lightfoot quotes a striking passage from Professor Max Miller: 
“Not till that word darbarian was struck out of the dictionary of 
mankind, and replaced by 4ro¢her, not till the right of all nations 
of the world to be classed as members of one genus or kind was 
recognised, can we look even for the first beginnings of our science 
(of language). . . . This change was effected by Christianity” 
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(Lectures on the Science of Language, rst Ser. p. 81. ‘The whole 
passage is too long to cite). : 

X«dOys. The natural antithesis to BdépBapos would be “EAAnv 
(cf. Rom. i. 14); but as that has already been used the apostle 
substitutes for an antithesis a climax, for the Scythians were 
regarded as “barbaris barbariores,” Bengel. The earlier Greek 
writers, indeed, on the principle “omne ignotum pro magnifico,” 
described them as edvomor (Aesch. Prag. 189); but Josephus says 
they are Bpaxd rév Onpiwy diadépovres (contra Ap. ii. 37). Cicero 
uses a Climax similar to that before us, “quod nullus in barbaria, 
Quis hoc facit ulla in Scythia tyrannus?” (Zz Pisonem, viii.). The 
word 2xv@ns was used of any rough person, like our “Goth.” This 
clause has reference, perhaps, to the stress laid by the Gnostic 
teachers on their yvdous. 

SoGdos, édevMepos. There was a special reason for St. Paul’s 
thoughts being directed to the relation of master and slave, in the 
incident of Onesimus’ conversion and return to his master. 

mdvta, and 1a wdvra are very frequently used by classical 
writers as predicates of persons. Wetstein on 1 Cor. xv. 28 quotes 
many examples. One or two may suffice here. Dem. De Cor. 

. 240, wév7’ éxelvos iv airois,: cont. Ariston, p. 660, mévta Fv 
‘AdéLavdpos ; Lucian, De Morte Peregr. 11, rpodirys kal Evvaywyevs, 
kal 7 wdvra povos abrds ov. 

12-17. Virtues to be cultivated, kindness, love, forgiveness, in 
which God's forgiveness of us ts to be the pattern; mutual teaching 
and admonttion, and in everything thankfulness, everything being 
done tn the name of Jesus Christ. 

12, évdécac8e odv, having put on the new man, put on also 
these virtues. 

&s éxhextol tod Geos. Cf. Rom. viii. 33; Titi. 1. In St. Paul 
khytot and ékdexroi, KAfjows and ékhoy (Rom. xi. 28, 29), are 
coextensive, as indeed they seem to be in other N.T. writers 
(cf. Rev. xvii. 14) except the Gospels, where xAyrof and éxXexrot 
are distinguished (Matt. xxiv. 22, 24, 31 a/.). ds ékXexrod has a 
significant connexion with what precedes, since the exdoyy is 
presupposed in what is said in wv. 10, 11. 

Gyo. kai tyamnpévor are best taken as predicates of €xNekTol, 
which with and without rod @eod is used in several places as a 
substantive. 


cal is om. by B 17 Sah., and Lightfoot brackets it, thinking that the 
sentence gains in force by the omission ; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 6. 


omdyxva oixtipyod. ‘ A heart of compassion.” omrAdyxva, like 
“viscera,” denoted especially the nobler inward parts, heart, liver, 
and lungs, and figuratively the seat of the emotion, as we use the 
word “heart.” 
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The singular oixripyot is supported by very preponderant 
authority. 

xpynotétnta, cf. Eph. ii. 7. 

tatewoppooivy. Eph. iv. 2, rpavryra paxpobupiay, tbid. 

13. dvexdpevor &\AHdov, 2b7d. 

kal xapiLdpevor éourois. For the variation from dAAjAwv to 
éavrois, see Eph. iv. 32. The latter word marks more strikingly 
than GAAnAows would the correspondence with 6 xvpios éyapicaro 
vp. 

powpy, not found elsewhere in the N.T. nor in Sept. or Apocr. 
In. classical writers exe poudiy is frequent. ‘ Quarrel” of the 
AV. is an archaism. 

KaQas Kal 6 Kupios éxapicato épiv. To be connected with the 
following words, otrw Kai tpeis (as RV.), supplying, therefore, not 
xapiCopevor, but xapieaGe (€aurois). Assuming, as is probable, that 
6 Kvpios=6 Xpiotds, this is the only place where Christ is 
directly said to forgive (see on ii. 13). In the parallel in Eph. 
iv. 32, the subject is 6 @eds év Xpuor@. Meyer remarks that the 
very frequent 7 xdpts Tod Kupiov 7yuav corresponds with the present 
expression. It is perhaps pressing the technical sense of Kvpuos 
too much to suppose, with Lightfoot, that it suggests the duty of 
fellow-servant to fellow-servant, recalling the lesson of the parable 
of the Unforgiving Servant, Matt. xviii. 27 ; compare below, iv. 1. 
It must be observed that the xafws has reference only to the fact 
of forgiveness, not to the manner of its exhibition in the death 
of Christ (as Chrys. Theoph. a). 

The reading cannot be regarded as certain. For 6 xdépios are A BD* 
G 213 defg Vulg. Pelag. 

For 6 Xpiorés, N2° C DPC K LP almost all mss. Syr. (both), Sah. Boh. 
Eth. Arab, (Bedwell), Clem. Chrys. Euthal. (cod. Tisch.),.Theodoret, a. 
&* has 6 Oeds, while 17 Arm. have 6 Qeds ev Xpior@. Augustine also has 
the latter reading in one place (Z%. 148), but in another 6 Kupuos. 

It is suggested, on the one hand, that Xpiorés has been substituted (as in 
other places) as an interpretation of KUpios, especially as it occurs in Eph. 
iv. 32 (but not in the same connexion); and, on the other side, it has been 
suggested that Kvpros originated in an attempt at conformation with the 
passage in Eph. 

Lachmann, Treg. WH. Alford, Meyer, Lightfoot, RV. Weiss read 
Kupios. Tisch. Ellicott read Xpiorés, to which RV. and WH. give a place 
in the margin. 

14, éwi waot 8€ todTus. “And over all these,” the figure of 
clothing being retained, as the verb évdvcacde has still to be 
carried on. 

3 éortv. ‘Ihe pronoun 1s not without difficulty. The illustra- 
tions cited by Lightfoot from Ignatius are hardly parallel, Rom. 
7, dptov cod Oédw, 6 éeorw aap Xpiotod: Magn. 10, véav Livny 
6 éotw “Incots Xpiocrds. In these cases the words following 6 
éorw are an explanation of the words preceding, and 6 éorw = “‘id 
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est,” or “by which is to be understood.” So in Mark xii. 42, Xerra 
dvo, 6 éote Kodpavrns: XV. 42, Tapackeuy, 6 éore tpoadBBarov. In 
none of these cases does 6 éorw, «.7.’. predicate a property or 
character of the antecedent. In order that the present instance 
should be parallel, r. éydanv and ot. r. reA. should change places. 
Eph. v. 5 is nearer, wAcovéxtys, 6 éoriv eidwAoAdrpys, and Ign. 
Trall, 7, avaxrnoacbe Eavrovs ev rice 6 éoriw oapé Tod Kvpiov: yet 
neither are these quite parallel. «idwAoAdrpys is not, indeed, an 
explanation of the word zdeovéxrys, but it expresses his true 
character. Probably the form of expression is to be accounted 
for by the figure. ovvdeop0s, x.7.., explains the view taken of 
ayarnv when é€zi maou rovro.s is applied to it. An alternative is 
to suppose the antecedent to be 76 évdvcacOa rHv dydrnv: and so 
Huther and Soden. But this certainly does not suit the sense so 
well. 

advdecpos THs TederdtyHTos. Love binds the virtues into a 
harmonious whole, not as if they could exist without it, for it 
might be called by a different figure—the root of all; but the 
figure of clothing here adopted required that its relation to the 
other virtues should be put in a different aspect. dvra ékeiva, 
says Chrysostom, atry ovopiyyer dep av elrns dyabdv, ravrys 
drovons obdév cori, GAG Svappet, to which Theoph. adds déxpusts 
ovta. 

THs TeXedtytos. As it is the ovvdeopos here that makes all 
perfect, the genitive comes rather under the head of the possessive 
than of the objective. Lightfoot seems to take the latter view, 
explaining “the power which unites and holds together all those 
graces and virtues which together make up perfection.” This not 
only involves a very questionable meaning of redeudrys, as if=rd 
Tv TeAcLoryTa movotvra, Chrys., but gives an inadequate repre- 
sentation of the function of éydry. 

Wetstein quotes from Simplicius, in Zpzct. p. 208 A, a strikingly 
parallel expression of the Pythagoreans: Kadds of TIv@uyopetor 
mepioods Tov dhAwv dperav tiv piriav éripwv Kal civSecpov adriy 
Tagav Tov dpeTav edeyov. 

Grotius, Erasmus, Estius and many others take the genitive 
to be one of quality, “the perfect bond,” which is not only feeble, 
but leaves cvvdeouos undefined. Bengel, De Wette, Olshausen, 
a/, understand by ovvdecuos the “totality,” as in Herodian, iv. 
12. II, mavta Tov o. TOV émicroAdv, “the whole bundle o. letters.” 
But there is no instance of ovvdecuos being used figuratively in 
this sense; nor does it agree with the context, in which aydarn is 
represented as put on émi maou, not to say that it would require 
the article. In Eph. iv. 3 the gen. after ovvSecpos is one of 
apposition. 

For redevéryros D® Gd eg and Ambrosiaster have évéryros. 
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15. kal ¥ eipyvn tod Xpiotos. The peace of Christ is the peace 
which He gives and has left to His Church, eipyyyv THY Eun 
diSwpe tuiv, John xiv. 27. But it is Christ’s peace in another 
sense, as the peace which belongs to His kingdom by virtue of 
His sovereignty; compare the expression, “the King’s peace.” 
The immediate reference here is not to the inward peace of the 
soul, but to peace one with another, as the context shows. But 
it cannot be limited to this, the moment the words are uttered or 
heard they suggest the other reference. 

BpaBevérw, only here in N.T.; see on xaraBpaBevére, ii. 18. 
As there observed, BpaZetw had dropped, for the most part, the 
reference to a contest, and was used of deciding or governing in 
general. Josephus, Amz. iv. 3. 2, uses it as synonymous with 
dvotxeiv ; Moses, in his prayer, says: rdvra of] mpovoia Sioixeiran, 
kat pndev aitoudrus, GAG xara Bovdyow BpaBevduevov tiv onv 
eis TeAos épxerat, Again, 7, BpaBevwy suovotay Kat eipjyyv. Philo, 
Quis Rer. Div. i. p. 494 A, od Oarpoordv 8% rap’ ddnbeig 
BpaBevovoy. 

The transition of meaning is exactly parallel to that of the 
Latin “arbitrium,” which from meaning the sentence of an 
arbitrator comes to signify “will and pleasure.” “Jovis nutu et 
arbitrio caelum terra mariaque reguntur,” Cic. pro Rosc. Amer. c. 
45. Obtinere arbitrium rei Romanae,” Tac. Azz. vi. c. ult. 

Hence there is no necessity to insist on the idea of a contest 
of opposing parties, and.the attempt to introduce it by reference 
to a conflict of motives, etc., really forces on the text more than 
is suggested by it. Chrysostom carries this to an extreme, orddiov 
evoov éroinae €év Tois Aoywrpois, Kai dyova Kal GOAnow Kal Bpa- 
Bevryy. 

The sense then appears to be, “let the peace of Christ be the 
ruling principle in your hearts.” 

év tats Kapdiars spay. In order that this principle may govern 
your actions and your words, it must first govern in your hearts. 


Xpworob is the reading of %* A BC* D* G P 37 47, Vulg. Syr. (both), Boh. 
Sah. Arm. Eth. 

Geos is in $°C? D°K L117, Goth. As % elpjvn roG Oe0d occurs in Phil. 
iv. 7, the substitution of Qeo6 for Xpicrod is readily accounted for. The 
latter is clearly more suitable to the present context, since elpjvn Tod Ocod 
could not well be understood of anything but our peace with God. In Phil. 
iv. 7, Ahas Xpiorod. Bengel and others who defend the reading Qeo@ here, 
suppose Xpicrod to have come in from 13 or 16. 


eis Hv Kat éxdyOnre. This is nearly equivalent to “for to that 
we were also called.” Comp. 1 Cor. vii. 15, év eipyvy KéxAnxev 
Hpas 6 Oeds. 
év évi odpan. Not=cis @v cya, but expressing the result of 
their calling; they are so called that they are in one body. It is 
19 , 
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on the fact that this is their present condition that the stress is 
placed. As there is one body, there should be one spirit ; cf. 
Eph. iv. 3, 4, Typetv Tiy Evorynta Tod mvevparos ev TH TvVdéTpHY THS 
elpnvys, “Ev odpa Kat ev rvedpa, K.7.A.: 

kat edxdpioto. yiveobe. “ And become thankful.” Thankfulness 
for this calling is the strongest motive for the preservation of the 
peace to which they were called. The mention of this leads on to 
what follows. -yiveo@e is used because the ideal is not yet reached 
edxdpioros does not occur elsewhere in N.T. It is not uncommon 
in classical writers, both in the sense “thankful” and “pleasant” 
(so usually of things). It occurs once in Sept., and then in the latter 
sense, Prov. xi. 16, yuv) ebxdpioros. Some commentators take it 
here in the latter sense (cf. Eph. iv. 32, xpyorot). So Jerome, 
Beza, a Lapide, Olshausen, Reiche; “in mutuo vestro commercio 
estote gratiost, amabiles, comes . . . qua virtute pax et concordia 
saepe servantur,” Reiche. This sense is certainly not inappropriate ; 
and in favour of it it may be observed that the duty of thankful- 
ness is brought in as the final exhortation in ver. 17. 

16. 6 Adyos tod Xpiotod. In 1 Thess. 1. 8, iv. 15 St. Paul has 
6 Adyos Tov Kupiov, but more usually 6 X. rod Oeod. The change 
here is probably owing to.the apostle’s purpose of exalting the posi- 
tion of Christ, which is characteristic of this Epistle. The gen. may 
be either objective, as in evdayyéAvov Xpicrod, or subjective (as most 
comm.), “the word delivered by Christ.” It is generally under- 
stood as=the gospel, but Lightfoot interprets it as denoting “the 
presence of Christ in the heart as an inward monitor. Comp. 
1 John ii. 14, 6 Adyos Tod @eod ev ipiv pwéver, with 7d, i. 10, 6 Adyos 
airod otk éoriv év tuiv: and so perhaps Acts xviii. 5, ovvelyero 7d 
Aéyw (the correct reading).” Probably the “teaching of Christ” 
generally is meant; and so apparently Chrysostom, rovreorw, % 
didackadrla, 7d. Séypara, 7 mapatveots, See on Lk. viii. 11. 

év Guiv. Not “among you,” which would not agree with the idea 
of “indwelling.” Yet it cannot well be understood of each in- 
dividual, as if referring to the faith and knowledge of each. Since 
the context speaks of oral communication one with another, év 
ipiv then means, probably, “in you as a collective body.” This is 
not the same as “among you.” 

mdouciws. The fulness of this indwelling exhibits itself in the 
following words. 

év tdéon copia. Lightfoot joins these words with the foregoing, 
comparing for their position ch. i. 9 and Eph. i. 8, which, however, 
determine nothing. He thinks this connexion is favoured by the 
parallel in Eph. v. 18, 19 ; but this only decides that Wadois, «.7.A., 
are to be connected with the preceding words. On the other 
hand, it may be observed that évocxe‘rw is already qualified by 
mAovoiws, which emphatically stands at the end. Ch. i. 28 is 
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strongly in favour of the connexion with the following, vovderotvres 
mévta dvOpwrov Kat SiddoKxovres mévra dvOpwrov &v réon codia. 
-Here the correspondence in meaning is surely of more weight than 
the position of the words, which precede in the one case as appro- 
priately as they follow in the other. 

On 88doKxovtes and vouetodvtes comp. i. 28; and on odors, 
x.t.A.. Eph. v. 18. Here as there the reference does not appear 
to be exclusively or chiefly to public worship, for mutual instruc- 
tion is what is prescribed. 


kal both before and after vuvos is omitted by NABC*D* FG, defg 
Vulg. (best mss.) Syr-Pesh. Goth. ad. 

It was much more likely to be added than omitted erroneously, and the 
umission is quite Pauline. 


ev [tH] xdpute. 
77 is inserted in ¥° B DG 672, Chrys. comm. 


- Omitted in x A K L (to which we may perhaps add C, in which ev yape 
is written but expunged by dots above and below), Chrys. text. 


The reading with the article is adopted by critical editors 
generally, but Reiche argues strongly in favour of the omission. 
If it is read there are two interpretations possible, for xdpis may 
mean either the Divine grace, or thanksgiving. The former meaning 
is adopted by Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, Lightfoot, etc. For n xdpes 
=the grace of God, compare ch. iv. 18, 4 xdpus pe? Suav: Acts 
XVll. 27, Tois remurtevKdor Sid THs xdpuros : 2 Cor. iv. 1 53 Gal. v. 4;.. 
Eph. iv. 7; Phil. i, 7, cvyxowwvods pov ris xdpiros. It must, 
however, be admitted that none of these passages is parallel to the 
present. In all of them 4 xdpis is spoken of as something con- 
ferred, and therefore can only be 4 x. rod @cod. It is different 
here, where the readers are directed to do something év rH ydpure. 

Hence the other interpretation, “with thankfulness,” which is 
that of Anselm, De Wette, Bleek (omitting 77), Soden, seems 
preferable. For xdpis in this sense see 1 Cor. x. 30, ef 58 eyo 
xdpire peréxw, where the apostle himself interprets xdputu in the 
following clause: trép ob éyw ebyapuord. The article is sufficiently 
accounted for by the reference to the previous edxapiorroi, Meyer, 
on the supposition that ydpis is understood as “ thanksgiving,” 
would interpret the article as meaning “that which is due.” 

It is not a valid objection to this view of ydpis that the idea of 
thanksgiving is introduced in the next verse ; on the contrary, the 
precept there is an extension of this one; what is here said of 
singing is there said of everything. 

Theophylact’s interpretation is different ; he takes ydépis in the 
sense “venustas,” “pleasingness,” pera yaputos Kal Hdovas mev- 
pariKis dowep yap 74 avOpirwa dopara xapw éyew Soxodow, «i By 
TVEUYpLATiKYY, ovTw Ta ela, TvEvpaTLKAV ; SO also Bengel. Compare 
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for this use of xapis Ps. xlv. 3, e€exv0n xapis ev xetheot ov; Eccles. 
X. 12, Adyou crdparos copod xapis; Luke iv. 22, eOavpoafoy emi rots 
Adyots THs xdptros; also ch. iv. 6, 6 Adyos ipav wavrore ev xdpure. 
Compare also Demosth. p. 51 (P2il. i. 38), 7 Tav Adywv xadpis, and 
so in classical writers frequently. Reiche, adopting this interpreta- 
tion, remarks: “recte et perspicue év xdpite adovres ii dicuntur, qui 
carmina sacra cantant et modulantur venuste, decore, suaviter, ita 
Alt etiam cultioribus et pulchri sensu praeditis placeant.” To the 
objection that the following words show that the apostle is speaking 
of silent singing in the heart, he replies by defending the reading ev 
7H «apdia and interpreting it as =“‘ex animo, t.e. non ore tantum 
sed etiam cum animi assensu,” a questionable sense of ev rH 
kapoig tuav. See on Lk. iv. 22 and Rom. i. 5 

In conformity with the connexion assigned to év rdoy codia, év 
TM xépite is to be joined to what follows. Lightfoot naturally takes 
it with the preceding. 

adovtes €v Tals Kapdiats Suay. These words may either specify 
another effect of the évouxety, x.7.r. (Alford, a/.), or they may denote 
the inward disposition which was to accompany the d.ddacxovres, 
k.7.A. If 77 xapure is understood as above, the latter view would 
be the more suitable (Soden). It is preferred apart from that by 
Lightfoot. 


év rats kapdlacs is supported by preponderant authority, XA BCD*G, 
defg Vulg. Goth. Syr. (both), Sah. Boh. Arm., Chrys. 

év rq Kxapdig- is supported by D°K L most mss., Eth., Clem. Ephr. 
Theodoret. Compare Eph. v. 19, where the singular appears to be the 
genuine reading. The singular here, as the plural there, is probably due to 
an attempt to harmonise Eph. and Col. 


7@ Qeg is the reading of NABC*D*G 17 47 67? al, dfg Vulg. Sah. 
Syr. (both), Arm., Clem. a/. 

Tq Kuplw is that of C2 D° K L most mss., Goth. Boh., Ephr. Theodoret, ai. 
(Chrys. varies). This, again, is harmonistic, the parallel in Eph. having 7g 
Kvupl without variation. 


17. kai wav 8 tu édv worfre év Néyw Hj év épyw. A nominative 
absolute. Comp. Matt. x. 32, was ody doris Suodoynoe . . . bL0- 
Aoyjow Kayo év aitd: Luke xii. 10. As wav would become the 
object in the following clause, it is replaced by wdvra. 

mdvta, We might supply to this zovodvres, parallel to the other 
participles ; but it is much better to supply zovetre, especially as 
edxapicroovres is subordinate. 

év dvépatt Kupiou “Inood. Comp. Eph. v. 20. “In the name 
of” here means, not “calling on for aid,” as Chrys. etc., nor “in 
honorem,” as Jerome, but in the spirit which regards Christ as all 
and in all, the spirit which belongs to those who bear Hisname. “Ut 
-perinde sit, ac si Christus faciat, ver. 11 [this is too strong] vel certe, 
ut Christo omnia pobetis. Qui potest dicere; Hoc in tuo, Jesu 
Christe, nomine fect, is certe actionem suam Christo probat,” Bengel. 
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There is here another difference of reading. 

Kuplov "Inco6 is the reading of BD°K 17 37 most mss., f. Amiat. Tol. 
Goth. Syr-Pesh. Arm., Chrys. 

"Inood Xpicros, AC D* Gg. 


Kvuplov Incod Xpirod, 8, de Vulg. (Clem.), Field, a/. Syr. (Harcl.), Sah. 
Boh. Eth. 


Before warpl, cal is added in DG KL and nearly all mss., de fg Vulg. 


Syr-Pesh. Arm., Chrys. (cf. Eph. v. 20). It is absent from SABC, Sah, 
Boh. Syr. (Harcl.), Eth. Goth. 


18-IV.1. Special precepts for the several relations of life, the 
motive being in each, that what is done is done “in the Lord.” 
18. ai yuvaixes, x.7.A. Comp. Eph. v. 22. 


iStous, prefixed in Rec. Text to dvdpdow, has but slight support, and has 
probably come from Eph. v. 22. 


&s dvijkevy, imperfect, as often in Greek writers with similar 
verbs. Comp. Eph. v. 4, & otk dvfjcev: Acts xxii. 22, od yap 
xabijxey airov Cv. It is not implied here that the duty has not 
hitherto been rightly performed, but only that the obligation existed 
previously. 

The use of the past tense in the English “ought” is not quite 
parallel, since the present “owe” cannot be used in this sense. 

€v Kupiy is to be joined with dvjxev, not with irordaoeobe : see 
ver. 20, etdpeorov éorw ev Kupiw, “for those who are in the 
Lord.” 

19. ot dvBpes, x.7.\. = Eph, v. 25, 

H} mxpaivecbe, “ Become not embittered,” or rather, as this 
would seem to imply a lasting temper, “show no bitterness,” 
The word occurs frequently in classical writers. Plato has (Legg. 
731 D), tov Ovpov mpaivew K. wy dxpaxodotvra, Yyuvatxeiws mixkpawvd- 
Hevov, dvatehetv: Pseudo-Dem. 1464, pndevi pjre mukpaiverOat pire 
pynotcaxeiy, The adjective mupés is used by Euripides in a 
strikingly illustrative passage, Helen. 303, érav méois mukpos Evy 
yovaiki . . . Gaveiv xpdricrov. Plutarch observes that it shows 
weakness of mind when men zpés yivaia Siamxpaivovrar, Philo 
uses mixpaiverOar of just anger. De Vita Moysis, ii. pp. 1 35, 20, 
and 132, 34. The word would seem, then, to correspond more 
nearly with the colloquial “cross” than with “ bitter.” 

20. 14 téxva, x.7.A. See Eph. vi. 1. Disobedience to parents 
is mentioned as a vice of the heathen, Rom. i. 30, card rdvza, 
There would be no propriety in suggesting the possibility in a 
Christian family of a conflict between duty to parents and duty to 
God. 

eddpeoroy, There is no need to supply 76 @cd; the adjective 
is taken absolutely, like zpoo¢.A7 in Phil. iv. 8, and is sufficiently 
defined by évy Kupiy. In Rom. xii. 2 eiddpecroy seems also to be 
absolute, 76 OAynua rod @cod 7d dyabdv Kal eddp. cat réAcwov. 
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The Rec. Text has, instead of év Kuply, r@ Kuplw, with many cursives, 
Boh. Eth., Clem. a/. ‘ 

év Kuply is the reading of all the uncials, most cursives, and versions. 

The Rec. arose from a desire to give a dative to evdpearor. 


21. pi épeOifere. “ Do notirritate.” The verb means to “excite, 
provoke,” not necessarily to anger, or in a bad sense ; and in 2 Cor. 
ix. 2 it is used in a good sense, 


There is another reading, mapopyltere, very strongly supported, being 
read in NACD*GKL a/, Euthal. (Tisch. cod.), Theodoret (cod.), ee 

épeOi¢ere is read in B D** K, most mss., Syr. (both, but Harcl. marg. has 
the other reading), Clem. Chrys. 

mapopyifere occurs in the parallel Eph. vi. 4 (with no variety), and to this 
is obviously due its introduction here, 


iva ph &0upaow. ‘That they may not lose heart.” “ Fractus 
animus pestis juventutis,” Bengel. A child frequently irritated by 
over-severity or injustice, to which, nevertheless, it must submit, 
acquires a spirit of sullen resignation, leading to despair. 

22. ot Soddor, k.7.A. Comp. Eph. vi. 5 ff. Here it is observ- 
able that the duties of masters and slaves occupy nearly twice as 
much space as those of husbands and wives, parents and children, 
together. The circumstance is perhaps explained by the incident 
of Onesimus, a Colossian, who was now returning to his master, 
Philemon, in company with the bearer of the Epistle. 

oBovpevor tov Kuptoy, z.e. the one Lord and Master, contrasted 
with rots Kata odpxa Kvpiow. Observe that these words are not 
preceded by ws, whereas avOpwrdpecxor is. It s taken for granted 
that they fear the Lord. 


év ép0aApoSovdetats, the plural is read with 8 C K L most mss., Clem. 
Theodoret, Oecum., Syr-Harcl. 

ABDG, aZ., Boh. have the singular. Chrysostom varies. 

Kupvor is the reading of §* ABC D* GL ad, fg Amiat. Fuld. Syr. (both), 
Arm., Clem. Chrys. a/, 

@ecédv is read in %° D° K most mss., d Goth. Boh., Theodoret. This read- 
ing spoils the contrast. 

23. 6 éav wovfjte. This is the correct reading, with 8* A BC (D* G) 17 
al., Old Lat. Vul. Goth. Boh. Arm. etc. (D* G have dy for édv), 

The Rec. Text has cal ra@v 6 7. édv, with D> K L most mss., Syr. (both), 
Theodoret, Chrys. (without kal), This reading obviously comes from ver. 17. 


€x uxijs. Eph. vi. 6. peta edvotas. Mi pera Sovrixis avayxns, 
GAG pera eLevfepias kal mpoapécews, Chrys. 

épydtec8e. “Do the work.” Not used as particularly appropriate 
to slaves, but because the things done are épya. 

&s 76 Kupio, «.7.A. Eph. vi. 7, 24, dd Kupfov. Lightfoot notes 
the absence of the article here, while it is studiously inserted in 
the context, vv. 22-24. In the parallel in Eph. the preposition is 
mapd. Some commentators and grammarians distinguish the two 
prepositions as expressing respectively the immediate (apd) and 
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the ultimate source ; but this distinction is untenable. See Light- 
foot on Gal. i. 12. - 

24. thy dvtarddocw. ‘The full recompense.” The word is 
frequently used both in the Sept. and in classical writers, but not 
elsewhere in N.T. 

Tis KAnpovopias. Genitive of apposition, the reward which con- 
sists in the inheritance. There is a special point in the word, 
inasmuch as slaves could not be inheritors of an earthly possession. 
Comp. Rom. viii. 15-17; Gal. iv. 1-7. 

T$ Kupiw XpiotG Soudevete. ydp, which in the Rec. Text is 
inserted after 7G, must be rejected. 


In favour of the insertion are D’° K L most mss., Syr. (both), Arm. Goth. 

For the omission, § ABC D* 17 a/., Vulg. Copt. Euthal. (Tisch. cod.). 
It was clearly added to make the connexion easy. Gd and Ambrosiaster 
have rod xuplou (judv ’Inoos) Xpicrob @ SovAevere, but d and Ambr, omit the 
words in brackets. 


yap being omitted, the verb is best taken as imperative, “To 
the Master Christ do service.” The combination Kvpuos Xpurrds 
is not to be taken in the technical sense as=the Lord Jesus 
Christ, a use to which there is no parallel. In Rom. xvi. 18, 
where we have 7d Kupiw jyév Xpiord, some MSS. omit jydv: but 
its genuineness is beyond question. In 1 Pet. iii, 15 K¥puov is 
predicate of rov Xpiordv. This suggests that we should take 
Kvpéw here as relative to dovAevere. The sentence is not so much 
a summary of what precedes as an introduction to the fresh 
point added in ver. 25; Lightfoot. 

Lightfoot takes dovAevere as indicative, on the grounds, first, 
that the indicative is wanted to explain the previous dd Kupiov 
(but is it?); and, secondly, that the imperative would seem to 
require @s 7G Kvpiw, as in Eph. vi. 7. On the other hand, how- 
ever, he adds; see Rom. xii. 11, 7G Kupiw Sovdrcdtovres. If the 
interpretation above given is correct, ds is rightly absent, and in 
any case the indicative would be very abrupt and unconnected. 
Moreover, with this view the connexion of ver. 25 (yap) would be 
hardly intelligible. Lightfoot passes it over in silence. 

25. 6 yap dbucdv Kopretrar 6 ASikynoev, kai obK €oT. mpoowmoAn pia. 
The first clause is, of course, a general maxim, but the application 
here chiefly intended appears from the words ovx éore mpoow- 
moAnyia, which presuppose that the person punished is one higher 
in position. 6 ddixdv, also, is much more suitable to the master 
than the slave; and this view is further confirmed by the mention 
of 76 Sixatov in iv. 1. Hence 6 ddcév in the present case is the 
master, and the words are designed to encourage the slave to 
regard himself as the servant of Christ, and as such not to be 
disheartened by unjust treatment, knowing that before the final 
tribunal there will be no respect of persons. So Theodoret, «av 
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py riyyte ayabdv avrarodécewy Tapa TOD SeordToV, eoTt diKaroKpiTiys 
ds ovK olde SovAoV Kal SeomdTov Siapopav, GAAQ Sikalay ciopeper THV 
Ynoov. But Chrys. Bengel, and others suppose the ddicav to be 
the slave. ‘‘Tenues saepe putant, sibi propter tenuitatem ipsorum 
esse parcendum. Id negatur,” Bengel; cf. Lev. xix. 15. It must 
be observed, however, that some of those who adopt this view 
have had before them the reading 6 dé déuxdv (so Chrys.). 

Erasmus, Lightfoot, and many others (following Jerome) sup- 
pose both masters and slaves to be referred to, as in Eph. vi. 8. 
On the other hand, 2d. ver. 9, tpoowroAnpia otk gor tap aird, is 
said with respect to the masters only. 

kopuettar. “Shall be requited for”; cf. Eph. vi. 8, and for 
TpocwmoAnwpia, 22, 9. 

45ixnoev. The tense is past, from the point of view of the time 
referred to in xopuetrat. 

For the reading the authorities are: 
For ydp, § ABC D*G 17 a/., Old Lat. Vulg. Goth. Boh., Clem. af, 
For é¢, D°K L, most mss., Syr. (both), Chrys. Theodoret, ai. 

IV. 1. 16 Sixatov kat thy isédtyTa. “Justice and fairness.” iodrys 
differs from 76 décacoy nearly as our “fair” from “just,” denoting 
what cannot be brought under positive rules, but is in accordance 
with the judgment of a fair mind. Compare Philo, De Creat. 
Prine, ii. p. 401, iodrys piv ody rHv éx rav SayKdwv ebvovay Kat 
dopareiay duorBas Sixaias dvrextwovrwv daepydoera, Meyer and 
others suppose the meaning to be that slaves are to be treated as 
equals, not as regards the outward relation, but as regards the 
Christian brotherhood (see Philem. 16), It would be a very 
obscure way of expressing this thought to say 16 Six. kat tiv 
icoryta mapéxecGe : nor does it agree well with the following clause, 
kat dmels éxere Kvipiov, not as in Eph., abray xat tuadv. Perhaps, 
indeed, we may regard ra aird in Eph. (of xvpror, ta adtd zrovetre 
mpos abrovs) as illustrating iodrys here. The same moral principles 
were to govern both. iodryra ob rv ivormiay éxdreoev, GAAQ THY 
MpooyjKovoay ermédevav, Hs wapa tov Seorotav dmroAavew xpi) Tous 
oixerds, Theodoret. Erasmus, Corn. a Lapide understand the 
word of impartiality, not treating one slave differently from others ; 
but this would be consistent with harsh treatment of all. 

mapéxeo0e. “Supply on your side.” 

2-6. Exhortation to constant prayer and thanksgiving, to which 
ts added the apostle’s request that they would pray Sor himself in his 
work. Practical advice as to wisdom in action and speech. 

2. Tf] mpoceuyfi mpockaptepetre= Rom. xii. 12; cf. 1 Thess. 
v.17. We have the same verb similarly used in Acts i. 14, ii. 46, 
Vi. 4. 

yenyopoivres év airy. “‘ Being watchful in it,” 2.e. not careless 
in the act. émeidy) yap 73 Kaprepetv ey rais ebxais fabupery méAXaKis 
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Tovel, ua. TOUTS pyot ypyyopodvres TovTETTL vyjpovTes, py feuopevor 
(wandering), Chrys. 

év ebxapiotig, With thanksgiving (as an accompaniment; ef. 
li. 7). avry yap } aAnOwit) edxH 7) edxapiotiav exovca ixip mavTwv 
dv topev xal dv ovk topev, dv ed éradomey  COA(Boper, trip Tov 
Kowav evepyeotav, Theophylact. 

3. mpogeuxdpevor dua kal mepi fay, “Praying at the same 
time also for us,” including, namely, Timothy, named with St. 
Paul as sending the Epistle, but also, no doubt, including all who 
helped him in his work (vv. 10-14). 

iva, The prayer is not for the personal benefit of the apostle 
and his companions, but for the promotion of their work. 

O¥pav tod Adyou. A door of admission for the word of the 
gospel, z.e. the removal of any hindrance which might be in the 
way. The same figure is employed 1 Cor. xvi. 9; 2 Cor. ii. 12. 

Corn. a Lapide, Beza, Bengel, and others interpret @vpav rod 
Adyov as ‘the door of our speech,” 7.e. our mouth,—an interpreta- 
tion suggested by Eph. vi. 19, iva pou S009 Adyos &v dvotge Tod 
arduatos pov, but certainly not consistent with tod Adyov, which 
must mean “the word.” 

hadfjoa, infinitive of the end or object, “so as to speak” 7d 
puorypiov, k.T.r., 1. 26, ii. 2; see Eph. i. 9. 

Su S Kal SéSenar. For it was his preaching the free admission 
of the Gentiles that led to his imprisonment. 

This is the only place in which St. Paul uses déev in the literal 
sense ; but he uses decpoé, Phil. i. 7, 13, and elsewhere, as well as 
déopuos. The transition to the singular was inevitable when he 
passed from what was common to himself with others to what was 
peculiar to himself. 

4, iva pavepdow, x.t.A. Generally taken as dependent on the 
previous clause, “that God may open a door . . . in order that,” 
etc. Beza, De Wette, a/., however, make it dependent on zpoo- 
evxépevot, which, on account of the change from plural to 
singular, is improbable. Bengel joins it with dédeua, “ vinctus 
sum ut patefaciam ; paradoxon.” In this he follows Chrysostom, 
ra Seopa pavepot avtdv, ov cvoxiager: but this is quite untenable. 
V. Soden, who also makes the clause dependent on dédeua, 
proposes a different interpretation. He observes that avepoiy 
is never used of St. Paul’s preaching, nor does the notion of pvo- 
tnptov account for its use here. It must therefore have a special 
significance, and this is to be found in its immediate reference to 
dedeuar. St. Paul, as a prisoner awaiting trial, had to explain 
what his preaching was. How this turned out, he relates in 
Phil. i. 12 ff. The sense then, according to v. Soden, is: “in 
order that I may make it manifest, how I am bound to speak,” the 
emphasis being on di, not as. He desires to make clear to his 
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judges, not only what he preaches, but that he cannot do other- 
wise ; compare 1 Cor. ix. 16; Acts iv. 20. 


3 8 is the reading of § AC DK L nearly all MSS., def Vulg. Goth., 
Clem. Chrys. etc. But BG, g have 6’ 6, apparently a correction to suit 
Xpicrod, but destroying the point of the sentence, 


5. év aopia = practical Christian wisdom ; cf. Matt. x. 16. 

mpés. ‘‘ With respect to,” or “in relation to,” ze. your behaviour 
towards them. 

tods fw. Those outside the Church ; compare 1 Cor. v. 12, 13 ; 
1 Thess. iv. 12. The expression is borrowed from the Jews, who 
so designated the heathen. On the precept Chrys. says, zpos 7a 
pédn Ta oikela od Tooavrys piv Set daopadeias, dons mpos Tovs ew 
évOa yap ade pot, eiot kal cvyyvapat woAdal Kal dyabal. 

tov Katpdv éfayopdfovres. See Eph. v. 16, where is added a 
reason for the injunction, viz. dre ai juépar wovnpal cio. 

6. 6 Myos Spav wdvrote Ev xdpitt. Still referring to behaviour, 
mpos tous ew. On xdpis=pleasingness, see above, iii. 16. xdpus 
Aéoywv is frequent in classical writers. 

ddatt Aptdpevos. “Seasoned with salt”; cf. Mark 1x. 49, 50; 
pleasant but not insipid, nor yet coarse. Compare Plut. d/or. 
Pp. 514 F, xdpw twa mapackevdfovtes aAdjAos, dorep aAct Tots 
Adyots Epyvdvvover THY SiarpiByv: and again, p. 669 A, 7 dé rav dAGy 
Svvapus . . « xapw atte kal Hdovav mpooriOyo.. dAas is a later 
form. 

eidévat, infinitive of object, as in ver. 3, mas det &t éxdorw 
amoxptveo Ga, ‘to each one,” according, namely, to the character, 
purpose, spirit, etc., of the inquirer. Compare the apostle’s de- 
scription of his own behaviour, 1 Cor. ix. 22, rots maou yéyova 
mavTa Wa wdvtTws Twas owow. His discourses and answers at 
Athens, and before Felix, Festus, and the Jews at Rome, supply 
the best illustrations. 

7-18. Personal commendations and salutations. 

7%. Ta kat éué= Phil. i. 12, “my matters”; cf. Acts xxv. 14. - 
Not a noun absolute, but the object of yvwpice. 

On Tychicus, see Eph. vi. 21, and compare Lightfoot’s very 
full note here. 

6 dyamntés &deXpds = Eph. Ze, 

kal muoTds SudKovos Kal cdvBouhos év Kupiw. év Kuplw is probably 
to be taken with both substantives, as both require some speci- 
fically Christian definition, which ddd¢és does not ; and, moreover, 
in Eph. 4.¢ we have muords dudkovos év Kupi. ovvdovdos is perhaps 

- added in order to place Tychicus on a level with Epaphras, who 
is so designated i. 7, and who was in high repute at Colossae. 
mats probably covers both substantives. 

8. dv éwempa, k.7.A. = Eph. vi. 22 
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As to the reading, the Rec. Text has tva yr 7a mepl dudv, with Ke C 
Dbe K L and most MSS., f Vulg. Goth. Syr. (both), Boh., Chrys. (expressly) 
Jerome (on Philemon), Ambrosiaster, a/. 

wa yGre 7a wept judv, A B D* GP a few cursives, de g Arm. Eth., 
Tea Mops. Theodoret, Jerome (on Eph. vi. 21), Euthalius (cod. 

isch. ). 

N* has yvGre with budv. N° at first corrected Judy to yuay to suit yrdre, 
but afterwards deleted this correction and substituted yv@ for yvGre. The 
context, with the emphatic eds aird rodro, so obviously requires yu@re .. . 
nee, that, considering the weight of authority, we cannot regard this as an 
alteration made in conformity with Eph. vi. 22. Besides, it is very unlikely 
that the writer himself should, to the Ephesians, say, es avrd rofro iva 
yva@re, k.7.d., and to the Colossians of the same messenger, els atrd rodro iva 
yv@, k.T-A. On the hypothesis that Eph. is not by the author of Col., it is 
equally improbable that the former should be written instead of the latter. 
The error may have arisen from re accidentally dropping out before ra, or, as 
Lightfoot suggests, when duév had once been written in error for judyv (as in 
N*), yvGre would be read yv@ re, as in 111 and John Dam. Q4. ii. p. 214, 
and then the superfluous re would be dropped. These authorities, however, 
seem too late to be used to explain so early a corruption. 

Alford defends the Rec. Text, in which he is followed by Klopper ; but 
most critics and commentators adopt the other reading, 


a 


9. adv “Ovycinw TH mord Kai dyamyntd ddedpG. Observe the 
‘delicacy with which Onesimus is given, as far as possible, the same 
predicates as Tychicus and Epaphras, he and Tychicus being, 
moreover, associated as subject of yvwpiotcw. He was not da- 
kovos OF ctvdovAos, but as a faithful and beloved brother he is not 
placed below them. Compare Rom. xvi. 6, 12. 
os éotw €€ dpav, who is of you, ze. belongs to Colossae ; 
hitherto, indeed, only a slave, but now a brother beloved, Philem. 
16. It deserves notice how St. Paul assumes that Onesimus will 
be welcomed as such by his former master and by the Church. 
Calvin’s very natural remark, “ Vix est credibile hunc esse servum 
illum Philemonis, quia furis et fugitivi nomen dedecori subjectum 
fuisset,” serves to put in strong relief this confidence of the apostle 
in the Colossians. 
advta Spiv yywprodow Ta Ge. This is not a formal restatement 
of 7a kar’ éué, but includes more than that phrase, and rd zepi 
4av, namely, all that concerned the Church at Rome. This 
would naturally include an account of the conversion of Onesimus, 
who would be to them a living illustration of the success of St. 
Paul’s preaching in Rome. Note the change from yvwpice to 
yvwpiodav, in order more expressly to commend Onesimus to 
their confidence. 
Gdefg Vulg. Jerome, Ambrosiaster add after de, mparréueva, a gloss 
which looks as if it originated in the Latin, which could not literally render 
Ta de. 


10. *Aordferat dpas “Aplotapxos. Of Aristarchus we know that 
he was a Macedonian. of Thessalonica, Acts xix. 20, xx. 43 a 
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member of the deputation to Jerusalem (zd.), and a companion of 
St. Paul in the first part, at least, of his journey to Rome, Acts 
xxvii. 2. Lightfoot (PAi/ippians, p. 35) thought it probable that 
he parted from St. Paul at Myra, having accompanied him at first 
only because he was on his way home to Macedonia. If the 
centurion in whose charge St. Paul was had not accidentally fallen in 
at Myra with a ship sailing to Italy, their route would have taken them 
through Philippi. If this view is correct, Aristarchus must have re- 
joined St. Paul at Rome at a later date. In any case, the notices 
in Acts show that he would be well known in proconsular Asia. 

6 cuvarxpddwtds pov. aixudAwros properly means a captive 
taken in war, and hence it has been supposed that it may here 
have reference to spiritual captivity ; cf. Rom. vii. 23; 2 Cor. x. Bo 
Eph. iv. 8. But none of these passages justify such an interpreta- 
tion. In Rom. the verb is used of captivity to sin; in Eph. it is 
in a quotation from a Psalm; while in Cor. it is the thoughts that 
are brought into captivity so as to be obedient to Christ. There 
is no analogy to support the supposed use of aixuddwros absolutely 
in the sense supposed. It would be particularly unlikely to be 
so used in a letter actually written from prison. 

On the other hand, St. Paul speaks of the service of Christ in 
terms of military service ; cf. 2 Tim. ii. 3, and ovorparidrys, Phil. 
ii, 25; Philemon 2. It is in accordance with this that he should 
use the term ovvatxuddwros here (and of Epaphras in Philem. 2 5. 
It has been conjectured that St. Paul’s helpers may have volun- 
tarily shared his imprisonment in turn ; for Epaphras, who is here 
a cuvepyds, is in Philemon a ovvatyp., and Aristarchus here TUVALX pH. 
is there a ovvepyés, 

Mdpkos 6 dvefuds BapvdBa, “cousin,” so defined by Pollux, iii. 
28, ddeAhav raides dveyuol, etre ex matpadeAdwy cio, cite éx pntpa- 
deAdov cite && AdEAGOD Kai aSeAdijs, el’ ex Svotv dppévov adeApav eit” 
éx dvotv OnAevv. The use of it for “nephew ” is very late. 

The relationship explains why Barnabas was more ready than 
Paul to condone Mark’s defection, Acts xv. 37-39. At the same 
time, the passage throws light in turn on the rather remarkable 
form of commendation here, “if he comes unto you, receive him,” 
The Pauline Churches, which were aware of the estrangement, 
might not be very ready to give a very hearty welcome to Mark. 
Comp. 2 Tim. iv. 11. déyeoOar is a regular term for hospitable 
reception. See, for example, Matt. x. 14; John iv. 45; often also 
in classical writers. 

mept od, «.7.A. These injunctions probably had reference to 
the friendly reception of Mark, so that their purport is repeated 
in the following words. 

11. *Inoods & Aeyspevos “lodotos. Not mentioned elsewhere. 
The surname Justus is applied to two other persons in the 
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N.T., namely, Joseph Barsabbas, Acts 1. 23, and a proselyte at 
Corinth, Acts xviii. 7. It was a frequent surname amongst the 
Jews. 

ol dvtes éx mepttopis. These words are best connected with the 
following, otro. pdvot, x.7.A. The sense then is, “of those of the 
circumcision, these alone are,” etc. Otherwise, otro. pdvo. would 
not be true (see vv. 12-14), and oi évres éx 7. would have no signi- 
ficance. This construction, in which the more general notion 
stands first as in a nominative absolute, and the particular notion 
follows with the verb, is used by classical writers. 

On this otrou povor comp. Phil. ii. 20, odd€va éxw iodyvxor. 

ouvepyot is the predicate, so that the apostle does not apply the 
term to the opponents. ; 

oitives as usual specifies, not the individuals, but the character, 
“men that proved.” See on Lk. ii. 4. The aorist éyev7jOyoav 
seems to refer to some definite recent occasion. 

mapnyopta, “comfort,” only here in N.T., frequent in Plutarch. 
There is no ground for Bengel’s distinction, that rapapv6ia refers 
to domestic, and zapyyopia to forensic trouble. So far as the 
latter word has a technical sense, it is medical (cf. “ paregoric ”) ; 
but it is commonly used of consolation in general. 

12. "Emadpds, see i. 7. 

6 é§ bpav. ‘Who is one of you.” 

Sods Xpictod “Inood. A title frequently used by St. Paul of 
himself, once of Timothy in conjunction with himself, Phil. 1. 1, 
but not elsewhere of any other. 

_ mdvtote dywviLspevos, x.t.A. Compare i. 29. 

iva orfte TéAetor kal meTANpopopyuevor. “That ye may stand fast, 
perfect and fully assured.” orfvav, as in Eph. vi. 11, 13, a/., con- 
veys the idea of standing firm ; hence réAcvou kai ead. are secondary 
predicates, the first expressing the objective moment, the second 
the subjective; they were not only to be réAcwou év Xpiord, i. 28, 
but to have full assurance; cf. ii. 2. aAnpodopetv in N.T. means 
either “to fulfil,” as in 2 Tim. iv. 5, 17, or, ‘‘to persuade fully,” as 
in Rom. iv. 21, tAnpodopnbeis bru. . . Suvards eotw}; XIV. 5, év TO 
idfm vot rAnpodopetrw. It is read in Rom. xv. 13, in B FG, where 
the sense is “fill”; but the better attested reading is tAypwcar 

- The Rec. Text here has rezAypwpévor. See on Lk. i. 1. 

év waytl Gehhpart Tod Ocod. “In all the will of God” is not quite 
correct, yet we cannot say “every will of God.” Lightfoot renders 
“in everything willed by God.” The words are best connected 
with reA. kal zerd., not with orjre, as the order of the words 
shows. avri probably has reference to the variety of circum- 
stances in which the Christian may find himself, with perhaps a 
hint at the contrast with the definite external precepts of the false 
teachers. 
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orfre is the reading of xe AC DGK LP and most mss. » Chrys. Theodoret, 
orabire, &* B23 71 a/., Euthal. (cod. Tisch.). Comp. Matt. ii. 9, xxvii. 
11, in both which passages BC 1 33 have ésrd6m for the Rec. éorn. The 
passive is adopted by the critical editors in all three places. 
memdnpopopyucva, SABCD*G ai. Syr-Harcl. marg., Euthal. (cod. 
eer D°K LP most mss., Syr-Harcl. text. and Pesh. Arm., 
Chrys. Theodoret. As, however, TAnpopopety is sometimes used with the 
meaning ‘‘fill,” the versions cannot be quoted with certainty for the latter 
reading, which probably slipped in as the more familiar and simpler word. 
18. paptup yap adits. The apostle confirms by his testimony 
what he has just said of Epaphras. 
ort €xet woddv wévoy, “That he has much labour.” -xévos is not 
found elsewhere in N.T. except in the Apocalypse. It is, however, 
a common word for struggle in battle, and hence corresponds with 
the dydv of the apostle himself, ii. 1, and with the éywvLdpuevos of 
ver. 12. The two words occur in juxtaposition in Plato, Phaedr. 
247 B, évOa 81 wovos re Kat ayav éoxaros Wuxf mpdKetran, 
oe mévov, 8A BC P 8o, Euthal. (cod. Tisch.), Old Lat. Vulg. Goth. 
Boh. Arm. 

CAAov awodtv, Rec., with KL most mss., Syr. (both), Chrys. Theodoret. 
D* al. have rrodvp {fdov ; D* G, roddv xérov. 

Five cursives have 140ov, and two (6 672) ayava. 

No doubt the rarity of zévos in the N.T. is responsible for the variety of 
reading. It is found in the Apocalypse only. 

Omep Spav kai trav év Aaodixela Kal tov év ‘leparédder. Laodicea 
and Hierapolis stood on opposite sides of the valley at a distance 
of about six miles from one another, and twice as far from 
Colossae. From the conjunction of the three names here it 
appears probable that Epaphras stood in the same relation, as 
evangelist, to the three, and also that they were threatened by the 
same dangers; as, indeed, their near neighbourhood and con- 
sequent frequent intercourse would suggest. Compare ii. 2. 

14. domdfetat Spas Aoukds 6 iatpds 6 dyamntés. “Luke the 
physician, the beloved.” Beyond question the evangelist, named 
also 2 Tim. iv. 11 as well as Philem. 24. It is interesting to find 
two of the evangelists in St. Paul’s company here. The reason of 
his calling being specified may be that he was attending on St. 
Paul in his professional capacity. It has been observed that his 
first appearance in company with St. Paul, Acts xvi. 10, “ nearly 
synchronises with an attack of the apostle’s constitutional malady 
(Gal. iv. 13, 14), so that he may have joined him partly in a 
professional capacity ” (Lightfoot). From the manner in which he 
is separated from the group in ver. ro it is clear that he was a 
Gentile. This is fatal, not only to the tradition that he was one 
of the Seventy (which, indeed, is hardly consistent with the preface 
to his Gospel), but also to the conjecture that he was the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. See on Lk. i. 2, X. I-16, xxiv. 13-32. 
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kat Anpas. Probably a contraction for Demetrius. It is 
remarkable that he is named without any epithet of commenda- 
tion, which is the more striking as coming after 6 dyarnrds. In 
Philem. 24 he is named with Mark, Aristarchus, and Luke as a 
ovvepyos of St. Paul. But in 2 Tim. iv. 10 he is mentioned as 
having deserted St. Paul, dyarjoas tov viv aidéva, Perhaps the 
curt mention here foreshadows that desertion. 

15. domdcacbe Ttods ev Aaodixeta adedhous, kal Nuppay, kat Thy 
kat otkov adtay (or adtod) éxkAyolav. Nymphas (if this reading 
is correct) is probably a short form of Nymphodorus ; cf. Artemas 
for Artemidorus, Zenas for Zenodorus (Tit. iii. 12, 13), Olympas 
for Olympiodorus (Rom. xvi. 15), and perhaps Lucas for Lucanus. 

Tiv Kat olkov, k.T.A., 2.¢. the Church that assembled in their 
house. The same expression occurs, Rom. xvi. 5 and 1 Cor. 
xvi. 19, of the house of Prisca and Aquila at Rome and at Ephesus 
respectively ; also Philem. 2. Compare Acts xii, 12. Separate 
buildings for the purpose of Christian worship seem not to be 
traced earlier than the third century. Bingham, Az#zg. viii. 1. 13, 
shows that special rooms were so set apart, but gives no instances 
of separate buildings. Probst (Kirchiiche Disciplin, p. 181f.) is 
referred to by Lightfoot as affording similar negative evidence. It 
is curious that Chrysostom understands the expression to refer 
only to the household of Nymphas. épa yotv mis deixvvor péyav 
rov dvdpa, et ye % oikia avrod éxxAnota, 

aitav is difficult. Alford, Lightfoot, @/., understand it as 
referring to of wept Nuupav. Alford compares Xen. Mem. i. 2. 62, 
édy tus havepos yevytat kAerrwv . . . TovToLs Odvards éorw 1 Cypia, 
which is clearly not parallel, for tus is one of a class, and rovrots 
all those belonging to that class. Lightfoot compares Xen. Azad. 
iii. 3. 7, mpooyer (Mubpiddrys) mpos tobs “EAAnvas’ érei 8 eyyds 
éyévovro, k.7.A., and iv. 5. 33, eet 0 HAGov pos Xewpicodov, carehap- 
Bavov kat éxeivovs oxyvodvras. These also are not parallel, since 
here, as in other languages, the force is called by the name of its 
commander. Hence Meyer says that the plural cannot without 
violence be referred to anything but “the brethren in Laodicea 
and Nymphas.” He thinks, then, that by these brethren is meant 
a Church distinct from that of Laodicea, but in filial relation to it, 
and meeting in the same house. Lightfoot also suggests (as an 
alternative to his first-mentioned view) that the!“ brethren in 
Laodicea” may refer to a family of Colossians settled in Laodicea. 

The reading varies between adrGv, atrod, and avrfjs. 

For the plural, SACP 5 9 17 23 34 39 47.73, Boh. (wrongly quoted by 
Tisch. a/. for avrod, see Lightfoot), Arab. (Leipz.), Euthalius (cod. Tisch.). 

For atrod are DGKL 37 (cod. Leic,) nearly all cursives, Goth., Chrys. 
Theodoret (expressly), Ambrosiaster, ‘ 

For airjjs, B 677. j 

The Latin versions have the singular ‘‘ejus,” and so both Syriac. In the 
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latter the gender would be indicated only by a point. The Pesh. is pointed 
inconsistently, making Nympha feminine (Numphé) and the suffix (corre- 
sponding to avrod or atrijs) masculine. The Harclean, again, has the suffix 
feminine in the text, masculine in the margin. How the translator intended 
the proper name to be taken is uncertain ;.it may be either masc. or fem. 
Lightfoot thinks probably the latter. The Greek name is accented as 
feminine (Nduz¢av) in B° and Euthalius (cod. Tisch. ). 


Nvpdav as a feminine name would be Doric, and the occur- 
rence of such a form here is highly improbable. airjjs, then, is 
probably a correction suggested by this misunderstanding of 
Nvydayv. But it seems more probable that the scribe who made 
the correction had atrod before him than airéy. airéy, again, 
might readily have been suggested to the mind of a copyist by his 
recollection of Rom. xvi. 5 and 1 Cor. xvi. 19 assisted by the 
occurrence of adeAdovs just before. 

avrjs is adopted by Lachmann, Tregelles (margin), WH., v. Soden, 
Weiss. Nipdav being accentuated accordingly. 
avray, by Tischendorf, Alford, Meyer, Tregelles (text). 


avto?, by De Wette (who designates airéy ‘‘false and unmeaning”), 
Ellicott. 


16. kai Grav dvayvwcOf wap Guiv  émorokn. Obviously the 
present Epistle, as Rom. xvi. 22, Téprios 6 ypawas tiv émurroAi : 
1 Thess. v. 27, dvayvwoOnvat tiv érurroAjv: 2 Thess. iii. 14, did 
THs émurto\ns, these latter verses being of the nature of a post- 
script. 

twoujoate tva. Cf. John xt. 37. zovetv, in the sense “take 
care,” is sometimes followed by dzws, as in Herod. i. 8, rotee Skws 
éxelynv Oerjoear yopyyv: 1b. 209, motce dkws éredv ... ds por 
KataoTyoys Tov maida. So with ws, Xen. Cyrof. vi. 3. 18. 

iva Kal év Tf AaoSixdwy éxxdyoia dvayvwobf. See the similar 
direction 1 Thess. v. 27, dvayvwoOjjvar rHv éx. waar tols adeA dors. 
The present Ep. was to be read in the assembly of the Church, 
and a copy sent to Laodicea and similarly read there. Compare 
the address 2 Cor. i. 1, which implies the sending of copies to 
neighbouring Churches. 

kal thy ék Aaodicetas. Chrysostom says that some understood 
this of a letter written from Laodicea to St. Paul. The Syriac- 
Pesh. also renders “written from L.”; and so Theodore Mops., 
Theodoret, and many others, including Beza, a Lapide, Estius, 
and some recent commentators. But why should St. Paul direct 
the Colossians to get from Laodicea the letter written to him, of 
which he could not assume even that the Laodiceans had retained 
a copy? and how would the letter of the Laodiceans edify the 
Colossians ? Moreover, «ai ‘eis obviously implies that the 
Laodiceans were the receivers of the letter. Theophylact sup- 
poses the first Epistle to Timothy to be meant, which, according 
to the subscription, was written from Laodicea. This subscrip 
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tion, indeed, probably owes its origin to the theory, which was 
earlier than Theophylact, and appears in the margin of the 
Philoxenian Syriac. Other Epistles of St. Paul have been similarly 
said in some of the Versions to be “written from Laodicea” (see 
Lightfoot). It is fatal to all such hypotheses that St. Paul had not 
been at Laodicea before this time (ii. 1), and, even had he been 
there, had now been some time in prison, and therefore could not 
have written any letter recently from Laodicea. 

These hypotheses are obviously founded on the error that 7 é 
A. must mean “the letter written from ‘L.’” But this is not so. 
When the article with a preposition expresses a substantival notion, 
it is often proleptic, a construction which is called the attraction 
of prepositions (Jelf, § 647), Thucyd. ii. 34, Odwrrover rods ek Tov 
wohéuwv : iii. 22, AoOovro of ex tov Tipywv pidaxes: vi. 32, Evvered- 
xovro 6é Kal 6 GANos Spiros & ex Tis yis. Most of the instances, 
indeed, cited by Jelf, Z¢, and others are with verbs implying 
motion, as in Luke xi. 13, xvi. 26. 

Assuming, then, as certain that the Epistle was one written by 
St. Paul to Laodicea, we have three alternatives to choose from. 
First, there is extant an Epistle actually bearing the title “To the 
Laodiceans.” It is extant only in Latin, but must have been 
originally written in Greek. Of it Jerome says (Vir. Zi. 5): 
“legunt quidam et ad Laodicenses, sed ab omnibus exploditur.” 
It is, indeed, abundantly condemned by internal evidence. It is 
a mere cento of Pauline phrases put together with no definite 
connexion or purpose, and absolutely destitute of any local 
allusion, except in the last line, which is obviously borrowed from 
the verse before us, viz.: “et facite legi Colosensibus et Colos- 
ensium vobis.” As Erasmus truly and strikingly expresses it: 
“nihil habet Pauli praeter voculas aliquot ex caeteris ejus epistolis 
mendicatas. . . . Non est cujusvis hominis Paulinum pectus 
effingere. Tonat, fulgurat, meras flammas loquitur Paulus. At 
haec, praeterquam quod brevissima est (about as long as this ch, 
iv.), quam friget, quam jacet! . . . Nullum argumentum efficacius 
persuaserit eam non esse Pauli quam ipsa epistola.” It is found, 
however, in many copies of the Latin Bible from the sixth to the 
fifteenth century, and, as Lightfoot observes, for more than nine 
centuries it “hovered about the doors of the sacred canon, without 
either finding admission or being peremptorily excluded,” until at 
the revival of learning it was finally condemned on all sides. The 
Latin text of the Epistle will be found on p. 308. A full account 
of its history with a collation of the principal MSS., also a transla- 
tion into Greek, will be found in Lightfoot. 

Secondly, it may be a lost Epistle. We have no reason tc 
question the possibility of St. Paul having written letters which 
have not come down to us (compare, perhaps, 1 Cor. v. 9); but in 
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the present case we may observe, first, that the Epistle referred to 
was one to which some importance was attached by St. Paul 
himself, so that he himself directs that it be read publicly in two 
distinct Churches (for the passage justifies us in assuming that it 
was publicly read in Laodicea as well as Colossae) ; and, secondly, 
that in consequence of this direction not only must it have been 
copied, but great publicity was, in fact, assured to it. The Epistle 
to Philemon, which was in itself unimportant, and private, was not 
allowed by the Colossians to be lost, how much less an important 
public letter? Again, we know of three Epistles sent at this time 
to Asia Minor, namely, those to the Ephesians, to the Colossians, 
and to Philemon. It is best not to assume a fourth unless we are 
compelled to do so, which it will be seen we are not. In any case 
it could hardly have been an Epistle addressed to the Laodiceans, 
since if it had been we should not have salutations to the Lao- 
diceans in this Epistle, not to say that it would be called riv apés 
Aaodtxéas rather than tiv éx A. . 

The third alternative is that the Epistle is one of those that we 
possess under another title. As early as the fourth century the 
claim was put forward on the part of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
by Philastrius, apparently from conjecture only, and one or two 
modern writers have adopted the same hypothesis. But in spite 
of some partial coincidences, it is really impossible to suppose 
‘hese two Epistles to have been written at the same time by the 
same author to the same neighbourhood. 

The Epistle to Philemon has also been suggested, and Wieseler 
(Chronol, des Apost. Zeitalter, p. 450 ff.) speaks of this identifica- 
tion as scarcely open to doubt; but that Epistle is entirely private, 
and the delicacy of its appeal would be destroyed if St. Paul 
directed it to be read in public. 

There remains the Epistle to the Ephesians, which we know 
to have been written about the same time as the Epistle to the 
Colossians, and conveyed by the same messenger, and which, on 
quite distinct grounds, is, with high probability, regarded as a 
circular letter (see Introduction). 

iva kat Geis dvayvate. “See that ye also read.” It would be 
rather awkward to make this tva depend directly on roujoare. It 
may be taken independently, as in Gal. ii. 10, povov trav rrwxdv 
iva, pyqpovevujev : 2 Cor. viil. 7, va Kal & ratty TH xdpire wepic- 
cevyre (John ix. 3; 2 Thess. iii. 9; 1 John ii. 19 are not quite 
parallel). 

érws is frequently used by classical writers in a similar manner. 
Here, however, as zoujoare has just preceded followed by iva, it 
is perhaps more natural to understand before this iva, “see that,” 
taken out of woujoare by a sort of zeugma. 

17. wat elware "Apxinmw. ‘Archippus, called by St. Paul his 
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_ svotpatiarns (Philem. 2), was probably a son of Philemon, and a 
leading presbyter at Colossae (to suppose him to be a regular 
bishop would be an anachronism), or perhaps an “ evangélist ” 
(Eph. iv. 11). Lightfoot thinks it more probable that he resided 
at Laodicea (of which place the Afustolic Constitutions make him 
bishop), and accounts thus for St. Paul not addressing him 
directly. Contrast the direct address, Phil. iv. 3. But there the 
request addressed to the “true yokefellow” is a special one; here 
it is general, and the form adopted gives it an official character 
which is natural and suitable ; in fact, a direct address would have 
the appearance of harshness and discourtesy to the Colossians, 
and this the more the greater the authority he possessed. Would 
not this be the impression inevitably produced, if after animad- 
verting on the heretical teaching in Colossae, the apostle had 
added, “and thou, see that thou fulfil thy office ” ? 

Béme, “look to”; compare 1 Cor. i. 26, BAcmere THY KARowW 
tpuav: x. 18, BAérere tov "IopayjA Kata oépxa. In Phil. iii. 2, 
Brérere tods Kbvas, «7.A., the idea is of being on one’s watch 
(against). 

Tiv Staxoviay. Clearly some office more important than the 
diaconate, properly so called, is intended here. So 2 Tim. iv. 5, 
THv Siaxoviay cov zAnpodépyoor : compare Acts xii. 25, aAnpd- 
gavtes THv Siaxoviav (of a special mission to Jerusalem). 

iv wapéhaBes év Kuptw. The qualification é Kvpi probably 
belongs both to the person and to the reception of the office ; as 
living in the Lord, he received it, and he received it as committed 
to him in the service of the Lord 

-lva adriy mAnpots. For the construction, compare 2 John 8 ; 
and for the sense, 2 Tim. iv. 5 quoted above. 

The admonition reminds us, indeed, of the admonitions to 
Timothy and Titus. If Archippus was a young man, and recently 
appointed to his office, it would be a natural reminder of its 
greatness and its difficulty ; and there is no need to suppose that 
a covert censure on his previous laxity is implied. 

18. 6 domacpds tH epi xerpt Matdou=1 Cor. xvi. 21; 2 Thess. 
li. 17. In the latter passage St Paul states that this was his 
usual custom. 

pynpovederé pou tay Seopav. An appeal, touching in its brevity, 
and one which could not proceed from an imitator. He does not 
ask specially for their prayers, their sympathy, that they should 
spare him further anxiety, or the like; but all these are included 
m the request that they “ were ever to keep before them the fact 
that one who so deeply cared for them, and loved them, and to 
whom their perils of false doctrine occasioned such anxiety, was a 
prisoner in chains,” Alford; who adds, “when we read of ‘his 
chains’ we should not forget that they moved over the Paper as 
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he wrote. His hand was chained to the soldier that kept him.” 
This circumstance perhaps explains the singular abruptness of the 
request. Ws 

 xdpts ped” Sudv. This short form of benediction is used also 
in 1 Tim. vi. 21 and 2 Tim. iv. 22. 7 xdpus used thus absolutely 
occurs only in the later Epistles. In the earlier it is defined by 
the addition of tod Kupiov [nav] Incot [Xpicrod]. 

’Auiv is added in $° D K L P and most mss., def Vulg. Goth. Syr. 
(both), Boh. etc. 

Omitted in x* ABC F G17 673, gai. 

For the subscription: § ABCDGL Paz, have mpds Kodacoaes (or 
Kodogoaes, BOT D F GL P, etc.), to which A Be add dd pwns (pwun A), 
and so Syr. (both) ; but Boh. has ‘‘scripta Athenis.” 

Some later authorities, K L and many cursives, add dia Tuxtxod xat 
*Ovnotuov. For other varieties and additions, see Tischendorf, 


Here follows the text of the spurious Epistle from a MS, in 
the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. 


ApD LAODICENSES, 


Paulus Apostolus non ab hominibus neque per hominem; sed 
per Jhesum Christum fratribus qui sunt Laodicie. Gratia vobis 
et pax a Deo patre nostro et Domino Jhesu Christo. 

Gratias ago Deo meo per omnem orationem meam quod 
permanentes estis in eo et: perseverantes in operibus eius, pro- 
missum expectantes in die iudicii. Neque destituant vos quo- 
rundam vaniloquia insinuantium, ut vos avertant a veritate evangelii 
quod a me praedicatur. etsi faciet Deus ut qui sunt ex me ad 
perfectum veritatis evangelii et servientes et facientes benignitatem 
operum salutis vite eterne. Et nunc palam sunt vobis vincla mea 
quae patior in Christo quibus laetor et gaudeo et hoc mihi est ad 
salutem perpetuam quod ipsum factum orationibus vestris et 
administrante Spiritu Sancto, sive per vitam sive per mortem, est 
enim michi vivere vita in Christo et mori gaudium et in id ipsum 
vobis faciet misericordiam suam ut eandem dilectionem habeatis 
et sitis unanimes. Ergo dilectissimi ut audistis praesentia mei, ita 
retinete et facite in timore Dei et erit vobis vita eterna, est enim 
Deus qui operatur in vobis et facite sine retractu quecumque 
facitis et quod est [reliquum] dilectissimi gaudete in Christo et 
praecavete sordidos in lucro. Omnes sint petitiones vestre palam 
apud Deum et estote firmi in sensu Christi et quae integra sunt 
et vera et pudica et iusta et amabilia facite, et quae audistis 
et accepistis in corde retinete et erat [si] vobis pax. Salutant 
vos sancti. Gratia Domini nostri Jhesu cum spiritu vestro. Et 
facite legi epistolam colosencium vobis. 
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I. SUBJECTS AND NAMES, 


Aboth, 42. 
Abstract for concrete collective, 41. 
plural, 32. 
Acta Pauli et Petri, 261. 
Thomae, 165. 
Aelian, 20, 25. 
Aeons, lvi. 
Aeschines, 34, 89, 151, 242. 
Aeschylus, 69, 89, 101, 128, 136, 286. 
‘* Affections,” 278. 
** Afflictions of Christ,” 230, 
Alexander, Abp., 222. 
Alford on character of Ep. to Eph., 
xi; Comm. assim. 
Analogy, 172. 
Angelology, 33, 215. 
Angels of the law, 260. 
Anger whether always unlawful, 140. 
Antoninus, 40, 45, 160. 
Apocalypse, relation to Eph., xxviii. 
to Col., lix. 
Aorist, 48, 49, 215, 225, 279, 282, 283. 
infinitive, 136. 
participle, 257. 
Apocrypha, 16, 57, 136, 144, 145, 184, 
219, 243, 249, 267, 268, 283, xxii. 
Apollonius, 153. 
Apostles, 72, 117. 
Apostolic Constitutions, 307. 
Archippus, 306. 
Arians, 213. 
Aristaenetus, 246. 
Aristarchus, 147, 299. 
Aristophanes, 44, 155. 
Aristotle, 14, 18, 29, 36,44, 96,149,161, 
203, 217, 224, 242, 250, 272, 276. 
64, 143. 
Artemidorus, 154. 
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Article, 51, 213, 291, ix, x. 

absence of, 58, 135. 

generic, 274. 
Asceticism of a later age, 273. 
Athanasius, 27, 94, 213, 268, 269. 
Athenaeus, 57, 59, 89. 
Atonement, the, 146. 
Augustine, St., 39, 162, 208, 223, 

230, 242, 244, 265, 267, 268, 273. 

Ausonius, 16. 


Baptism, infant, 176. 
Barnabas, Ep., 11, 26, 300, 1. 
Basil, St., 93, 162, 212, 270, i. 
Baur, 40, 82, xiv, livsqq. 
‘* Being in,” 128, 
Bengel’s maxim, Proclive scriptioni 
praestat ardua, xlv. 
remark, saepe vis modi, etc., 140. 
Bentley, 267. 
Bernhardy, 64, 89. 
Bingham, 303. 
Bishops’ Bible, 138 
Bisping, 230. 
Blaikie, 164. 
Bloomfield, 164. 
‘* Body ” not= ‘‘ totality,” 250, 
Bugenhagen, 167. 
Building, the, 73. 
Bullinger, 152. 
Butler, Bp., 95, 140, 153. 


Caesarea, whether Eph. written from, 


XXX, 
‘* Captivity is captive led,” 113. 
Cerinthus, xlix, liv. 

Chains, St. Paul’s, 189, 307. 
Charles, Mr., 241. 
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“€Children of wrath,” 44. 
Christ as sacrifice, 147. 
whether afflicted in His people, 
231. 
whether the mystery of God, 239. 
Christology of Ep. to Eph., xxii. 
Chrysostom on character of Ep. to 
Eph., xiii; Comm. Zasszm. 
Cicero, 14, 16, 44, 64, 98, 131, 132, 
255, 286, 289. 
Cilicism, supposed, 265. 
Circumcision, spiritual, 57, 251. 
Clemens Alex., 10, 21, 39, 161, 209, 
xii, 1. 
Clemens Rom., viii. 
Cockerell, xlix. 
Coleridge on Eph., xiv. 
Colossae, xlvii. 
Colossian heresy, xlviii. 
Colossians had not heard St. Paul, 


238. 

Colossians, relation of Ep. to Eph., 
xxiii. 

Conybeare, 255, 260. 

Coverdale, 273. 

Covetousness, 133. 

Creature, reconciliation of, 222. 


Davenant, 221, 241, 264. 

Delitzsch, 139. 

Demas, 303. - 

Demiurge, liv. 

Demosthenes, 12, 34, 53, 89, 128, 145, 
187, 202, 207, 218, 229, 243, 258, 
265, 266, 286, 292, 293. 

Descent into hell, 115. 

De Wette on language of Eph., xv. 

Didaché, viii. 

Dio Cassius, 229. 

Diodorus, 12, 177, 275. 

Diogenes Laertius, 42, 144, 230, xlix. 

Dionysius Halic., 285. 

Dionysius (pseudo), 33. 

Dispensation of the grace of God, 79. 

Dissen, 149. 

Dobree, 101. 


Earthquakes in Lycus Valley, xxxi, 
cs en ” or ‘‘sphere,” 108, 122, 
128. 
Enoch, Book of, 17, 241, 248. 
Epaphras, 199, 298, 300, 302, xlviii. 
Ephesians, to whom written, i, 25, 78. 
external evidence of genuineness, 


ix. 
objections from language, xiv, 
from line of thought, xix, 
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Ephesians, relation to Col., xxiii; to 
r Pet., xxiv; to Heb., xxvi; 
to Apocalyse, xxviii. 

Ephrem Syrus, 33. 

Epictetus, 48, 136. 

Epiphanius, 275, xiii, liv. 

Erasmus, xlix. 

Eratosthenes, 265. 

Essenes, 247, 273. 

Estius, iv; Comm. passim. 

Eubulus, 89. 


~Eucharist, 172. 


Euripides, 35, 69, 89, 144, 268, 293. 
Eusebius, 93, xxxi, xlvii. 

Eustathius, 265. 

Euthymius, 102. 

Evangelists, 118, 

Ewald, 11, 111, 250, viii, xiii, 
Excitement, spiritual, 162. 


“Father of,” 27. 

Field, Dr., 143, 266. 

Findlay, 164. : 

Firstborn of all creation, 211. 
History of the interpretation, 213, 

Forgiveness in Christ, 146. 

Foundation of apostles and prophets, 
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27, 
Fritzsche, 9, 34, 35, 48, 54, 71, 104, 

106, 152, 159, 161, 178, 237. 
Future with ‘‘see lest,” 246. 


Galen, 126, 271, 276. 

‘* Genitive of reference,” 211. 

Gnostics, 13, 40, 182, 209, 241, 247, 
xlix; on Gnostic conceptions in 
Col., lv sq. 

“* Going off at a word,” 62, xxii. 

Grace, 10. 

Greek, modern, 26, 50, 

Gregory Naz., 144. 

Gregory Nyss., 89. 

Grimm, 20. 

Grotius on Ep. to Eph., xiv. 


Hammond, 133, 223. 
Hausrath, xxiv. 
Heavens, 116. 
things in, 222, 
Heavenly powers, 32. 
Hebrews, Ep. to, xxvi. \ 
Hebraism supposed, 40, 42, 117, 150, | 
223, 266. 
Heliodorus, 246. 
Hermann, 48, 141, iv. 
Hermas, xii. 
Hermes, 224. 
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Herodian, 288, 

Herodotus, 94, 129, 148, 183, 186, 
275, xlvii. 

Hesychius, 61, 98, 131, 266, 

Hierapolis, 237, 302, xlix 

Hierarchy, celestial, 33. 

Hilary, 258. 

Hilgenfeld, 269, xiv. 

Hippocrates, 20, 144, 185, 272. 

Hippolytus, 214, 258, xii. 

Hitzig, 139 

Hofmann, 176, 233. 

Holtzmann, 40, 216, xiii, xiv xxiii, 


li, al. 
‘* Holy Apostles,” 82, 
Homer, II, 41, 53, 74, 118, 147, 
186, 277, 279. 
Hope and love, 196. 
Hort, 80, 136, iv, xx, xxii, xxxi. 
Humility, 105. 


Ignatius, 246, 284, 287, viii xd. 
‘Tmitators of God,” 146. 
‘* Incidental revelation,” 33. 
**In the Lord,” 103. 
Infinitive of end, 317. 

of object, 297, 298 
Trenaeus, 13, 
Isaeus, 226. 
Isidore of Pelusium, 212, 
Isocrates, 170, 265. 
‘*Tt saith,” 111, 156. 


elf, 48, 305. 
eremiah, vi, 10, 57. 
ewish notions, 116, 142, 247, 208. 
erome, xxxi; Comm. fasszn. 
ohn St., Gospel of; its relation to 
Eph., xxviii. 
‘*Joint,” ambiguity of, 125. 
Josephus, 12, 45, 121, 247, 257, 260, 
264, 266, 286, 289, x\lviii. 
Judaic element in Colossian Church, 
xl viii. 
iilicher, xiv, xvi, lii. 
fustin, 93, 212. 
Juvenal, 255. 


Kepler, 248. 

ene, X. 
Kneeling in prayer, 93. 
Kihl, 248. 


Labour, Christian, object of, 142. 
Laodicea, Council of, 268. 
Epistle from, 237, 302, 304, iii, 
V, Vii, xii, a/, 
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Le Clerc, 267. 

Life of God, 130. 

Lightfoot, ‘‘ Biblical Essays,” v, xiii, 

Liturgy, whether quoted, 158. 

Liturgies, 164. 

Locke, 19, 88 

** Lower parts of the earth,” 11 S: 

Lucian, 12, 36, 98, 248, 277, 286. 

Luke, 302. 

Lycus Valley, natural phenomena, xlix. 
Churches of, xlviii, 

Lysias, 224, 275. 


Mahaffy, Dr., lii, liil. 

Malalas, 85. 

Mangold, xiii, xxx. 

Marcion, 227, ii, xiii, li. 

Marcosians, 13, 209. 

Mark, 300. 

Marriage; why called a * Sacra- 
ment,” 175. 

Mayerhoff, li. 

Metaphors, mixture of, 97, 11 

Middle voice, 18, 38, 1 es ia a 

Middleton, 153. 

Milligan, Dr., vii. 

Milton, 33. 

Monro, Homeric Gram., 7% 

Miiller, Max, 285. 

Muratorian Canon, v, li. 

‘« Mystery,” 15. ‘ 

Mystery of God, 239. 

Mysteries, words supposed to be 
borrowed from, 236. 


Name, ‘‘in the name of,” 163. 
Neander, 247, 

Nemesius, 269. 

Nominative, irregular, 96. 
Nympha or Nymphas, 303. 


Onesimus, 299. 
Onthovius, 103. 
Original sin, 45. 
Origen on the address of Ep. te 
Eph., ii. 
on redemption, 13. 
on angels, 33. 
a peculiar reading of his, 263, 


Paley, 189. xx. 

Pandects, 68. 

‘* Paradox of the Crucifixion,” 262, 
Participle, paraphrases with, 27 b- 
Paul, St., hisstyle, a singularity of, xxi. 
Pearson, Bp., 109, x. 

Perfect tense, 26. 
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Perowne, Bp., 260. 

Persians, 148, 

Philemon, Ep. to, lvii, lviii. 

Philippians, Ep. to, lvii, lviii. 

Philo, 12, 14, 35, 36, 44, 45, 76, 96, 
203, 210, 214, 217, 246, 2595 264, 
268, 289, 293, 206. 

Philostratus, 120. 

Photius, 129, 229, 266. 

Phrynichus, 69, 73, $4. 

Pindar, 31, 149. 

Plato, 12, 14, 16, 26, 29, 53, 58, 595 
64, 83, 90, 95, 124, 149, 151, 179, 
215, 217, 226, 236, 242, 243, 256, 
260, 264, 275, 279, 283. 

Plautus, 149, 285. 

Pliny, xlvii. 

Plutarch, 11, 12, 14, 38, 41, 107, 
141, 143, 149, 161, 170, 218, 243, 
248, 258, 262, 293, 298. 

Platonic doctrine of Ideas, 285. 

Polyaenus, 183. 

Polybius, 12, 39, 120, 122, 128, 131, 
136, 155, 160, 181, 182, 272, 283. 

Polycarp, 133, 139, xi. 

Martyrdom of, 160. 

Present tense, 73. 

Principalities, 88, 259, 

Probst, 303. 

“ Proclivi scriptioni,” ete., xlv. 

‘* Prophesy,” 10, 117. 

Pythagoreans, 42, 141, 288, 


Quintilian, 18. 
Quotations from O.T., 110, 157. 


Rabbinic views, 42, 60, 142, 151, 
182, 210. 

Ramsay, Prof., 159, xlviii. 

Rashi, 113. 

Reading, the more difficult, xlv, 

Reconciliation of things in heaven, 
222, 

Reiche, 114, 172, 290, 292, viii. 

Reiske, 217. 

Renan, xvi. 

Reuss, li, lviii. 

** Right hand of God,” 32, 

Ritschl, 12, 223, 248, 260. 

Robertson (Arch.), xv, xvi. 

Rosetta Stone, 261. 

“Rudiments of the world,” 247, 


Sacrificial words, 227. 

Salmon, Dr., xxvi, xxvii, lii, lviii, 
Sanday and Headlam, 78, 174. 
Scaliger, 9. 
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Schleiermacher, 214, 210, xiii. 

Scholefield, 233. 

Schottgen, 147, 151, 182, 251. 

Schott, xxvii. 

Schwegler, xiv. 

Scythians, 286. 

Self-love, 171 

Seneca, 178. 

Seufert, xxvi. 

Seventy (LXX), the fallacious mode 
of reference to, 14. 

Seventy, the, termed apostles, 117, 

Shadow of things to come, 264. 

Shakespeare, II, 15. 

Simplicius, 288. 

Payee 58, 59, 84, 97, 170, 260, 
268, 


Spitta, 248. 

Stobaeus, 165. 

Stoics, 144. 

Strabo, xlvii. 

Suidas, 36. 

Subject, change of, 257, 
Sumner, 276, 


Svoboda, xlix. 


Tacitus, 40, 289, xxxi. 

Targum, I12. 

Taylor, Dr. C., 270. 

Tenses, 73, 136, 144, 244, 279, 284. 

Tertullian, 117, 219, 220, 226, ii, 1. 

Testaments of the XII. Patriarchs, 
33, 42, 145, 182, 216, 267. 

Lestamentum Salomonis, 148. 

Themistius, 273. 

Theophrastus, 203. 

Thrones, etc., 216. 

Thucydides, 128, 186, 224, 275, 2 5. 

Toup, 267. 

Trench, 104, 106, 133, 161, 249. 

Pes 61. J - 

‘‘ Truth as it is in Jesus,” 135. 

Tychicus, 190, 298. 


Ussher, vi. 
Usteri, xiii. 


Vail of the Court of Gentiles, et 
Valentinians, xii, lvi. 

Virtue, threefold division, 153. 
Vitringa, 32. 


Weiss on “in Christ,” 5. 

Westcott on Heb. cited, 12, 

a on St. John cited, 13. 
etstein, 215, 262, 277, :86, 
286) aan mie ; 


II. GREEK WORDS 


Wieseler, 306. 
Winer, 26, 100, 103, 228, 229, 255. 


Xenophon, 35, 36, 45, 61, 83, 84, 
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129, 134, 145, 150, 179, 242, 243, 
273, 303, xlvii, lii. 


Zonaras, 266, 268. 





II. GREEK Worps. 
E, stands for Ephesians, C. for Colossians, 


dyabwodvn, E. v. 9. 

ayia, E. i. 2, ii. 19, 

GOeos, E. ii. 12, 

dOuperv, C. iii, 21. 

aisxpondoyla, C, iii, 8. 

aldy, E. ii. 2, 

Gas, C. iv. 6. 

adnfevew, E. iv. 15. 

adrd, E. v. 24; C. ii. 5. 

&dvais, E. vi. 20. 

Euwpos, E. i. 4, v. 27; C. i, 22, 

dva-, in compos, 9 E. i. 10, iv. 23. 

dvaxatvodv, C, iii. 10. 

dvaxeparaiodobat, E. i. 10. 

dvactpog?, E. iv. 22. 

dvijxev, E. v. 4; C. iii. 18. 

dvravamdnpody, C. i. 24. 

dvramédoats, C. iii. 24. 

dytt-, in compos., C. i. 24. 

avril rovrou, E. v. 31. 

dmexdverGat, C. ii. 15, iii. 9. 

dméxévors, C. ii. 11. 

darn \dorpuapévor, Boa 
Cai5 21: 

amdérys, E. vi. 5; C. iii. 22. 

admobvicKew amd, C, ii. 20. 

dmoxaraA\dooev, E. ii. 163 C. i, 20, 


12, iv. 183 


22. 
admdbxpudos, C. ii. 3. 
dmoNtrpwots, E. i. 7, 14, iv. 303 C. 
i, 14. 
améxpnots, C. ii, 22. 
dppaBav, E. i. 14, 
apxy, E. i. 215 €. i. 18, ii, 10. 
apxal, E. iii. 10, vi. 123 C. i. 16, ii, 


15. 
doedyela, E. iv. 19. 
dowrla, E. v. 18, 
dgevéla, C. ii. 23. 

&geous, E. i. 7. 
ag, E. iv. 163 C. ii. 19. 
dd0apola, E. vi. 24. 


Bdrricpa, Barriopss,, C. fi. 12. 


BdpBapos, C. iii, 11. 

Brérew, C, iv. 17. 

BovAopuat, E. i. 11. 

BpaBeder, C. iii. 5 ; and see on ii. 18 
Bpaors, C. ii. 15. 


yer Oijvar, E. iii. 7. 
ywoonew, pregnant, E. ili. 19, 
yrGots, C. ii. 3. 


déew, C. iv. 3 


" Gevyparlfev, C. ii, 15, 


6éxeobar, C, iv. 11. 

6d Boros, E. iv. 27. 
Staxovia, C. iv. 17. 

Oidvoa, E. ii, 3. 
Otdackanrla, C. ii, 22. 
Slxavos, C. iv. I. 

Ooyua, E. ii. 15; C. ii, 14. 
Ooyparitew, C. ii. 20, 
6déa, E. i. 17. 


éyeipe, E. v. 14. 

€GedoOpyoxela, C. ii, 23. 

elye, Introd. iv; E. iil. 2, fv. 33. 

elkj, C. iii, 18. 

elxwv, C. i. 15. 

elvas els, C. ii, 22. 

elpnvorotety, E, i, 20. 

éxdéyecOat, E. i. 4. 

A\axiordrepos, E, iii, 8, 

éhéyxew, E. v. 11, 13. 

éuBareve, C. ii. 18. 

év with dative, whether of the “ele- 
ment, or sphere,” E. iv. 4, 14, 17. 

évépyeia, E. 1. 19. 

&, C. iii. 11. 

éouvcla, E. i. 213 rod dépos, ii, 2; 
Tod oxérous, C. i, 13. 

éovela:, E. iii. 10, vi. 123 C. £ 16, 


ii 15. 
&€w, ol w, C. iv. 5. 
éwi, with dative, E. ii. 10. 
émiywoioKev, C. i. 6. 
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éxlyvwors, C. 1. 9 

émxopyyetv, C. li. 19. 

émixopyyla, E. iv. 16. 

éroixodouety, E. ii. 20. ey 

éxoupdvos, E. i. 3, 20, if. 6, iii. 10, 
vi. 12. 

épydgerbat, C. iii. 23. 

épyacla, E. iv. 19. 

épedlfew, C. iii. 21. 

érouacla, E. vi. 15. 

evdpeoros, E. v. 10. 

evdoxeiv, C. i. 19. 

evdoxla, E. i. § 9. 

evdoynros, E. i. 3. 

evrpatedla, E. v. 4. 

evxapore, E. i. 16. 

edxapiorla, E. v. 4; C. if. 7, iv. 2. 

evxaptoros, C. iii. 15. 

éxOpds, C. i, 21. 


fwh, E. iv. 18. 
ara, E. iv. 13. 


Oédew, E. i. 11. 
Oérwr év, C. ii. 18. - 
Oedrns, C. ii. 9. 
Ovyydveuv, C. ii. 21. 
OpraBevew, C. ii. 15. 
Ouola, E. v. 2. 


wa, E. ii. 93; C. i. 19; position, E. 
iii. 18, 

lodrns, C. iv. 1. 

loxus, E. i. 19. 


kad’ buds, E, i. 15. 

kal, special use of, E.'i. 21, v. 183 C. 
ii, I, 5. 

katpés, E. i, 10, 

xard, E. iv. 24. 

karaBpaBevew, C. ii. 18, 

katraprigueés, E. iv. 12. 

karouxeiv, EK, iii. 17; C. i. 19, 

keveuBareverr, 2C. ii, 18, 

kAnpovoula, C. ii, 24, 

kAfjpos, C. i, 2. 

kXnpody, E. i. 11. 

koulfecOa, E. vi. 8. 

koomoxpdtwp, E. vi. 12 

kparety, C. ii. 19, 

“Kpdtos, E. i, 19. 

kplvew, C. ii, 16. 

xrifev, E. ii. 103 C. i, 16. 

xrlows, C. i, 15. 


Aéye, E. iv. 8, v. 14. 


INDEX TO THE NOTES 


Abyor Exew, C. ii. 23. 
Aurpoby, see on E. i. 6. 


Haxpobuula, E. iv. 23 C. £ 1, fil. 
12 


Papripoxa, with infin., E. iv. 17. 

paraérys, E. iv. 17. 

péyas, not = English ‘‘great,” E. v. 32. 

pév, absent, E. v. 8. 

Mépos, év péper, C. ii. 16> 

Héaos, év pécou, C. ii. 14. 

pecbraxov, E, ii. 14. 

wndé, wjre, E. iv. 27. 

pond, C. ili. E3e8 

Hvoripior, E. i. 9, iii. 39,4, 9» We 32, 
vi. 19; C. i. 26, 27, ii. 2. 


vexpos, E. ii. 1. 
&évos, with gen., E. ii. 12. 


olxetos, E. ii. 19. 

olkodouy}, E. ii. 21. 

olxovoula, E. i. 103 Introd. xvii. 

bvoua, E. i. 21. 

évoudfev, E. i, 21, iii, 15. 

éovérns, E. v. 24. 

boris, E. iii, 13, iv. 19, vi. 13 C. iv. 
Il. 

orws, E. v. 28. 

éPOarpodourela, E. vi. 63 C. iii. 22. 


wd6os, C. iii. 5. 

mavoupyla, E. iv. 14. 

wapaxahety, E. iv. 1, vi. 22. 

mapanroyiferbat, C. ii. 4. 

wapdrrwpa, E. i. 7, ii. 1; C. ii, 13. 

mwapacrioa, E. v. 273; C. i. 22. 

mwapnyopla, C. iv. II. 

mdpotkos, E. ii. 19, 

mapopyioues, E. vi. 4. 

mwappyola, E. iii. 12, vi. 193 C. ii 
15. 

aiaten E. vi. 20. 

was, without article, E. ii. 21, iii, 15, 

marnp, E. iv. 17. 

mwarpid, E. iii. 15. 

wept and b7ép, E. vi. 18. 

mem\npopopnpevot, C. iv. 12. 

mepmarew ev, E. ii. 23 C. iii, 7. 

mwepirolnots, E. i. 14. 

miBavonoyla, C. ii. 4. 

mixpatvecOat, C. iii, 19. 

muorés év, E. i. 1. 

wAcovetia, E. iv. 19, v. 33 C. iii. §. 

Whypovpevos, E. i. 13. 

wAnpoby rdv Neyo, C. i. 25, 
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whnpodcba év, E. v. 18; C. ii. ro. 

mwAnpodopety, C, iv. 12. 

wAnpogopia, C. ii, 2. 

mripaua, E. i. 10, 23, iii. 19, iv. 13; 
Co i TOs. 0} 

wrynopovy, C. ii. 23. 

®ovotos, C, iii, 16. 

mhotros, K.i. 73 C. i. 27; Introd. xxi. 

mvevuatixds, E. i, 3, vi. 12, 

moveiv, E. iii, 11. 

moveitvy wpdbecw, E. iii. 12. 

molnua, E. ii. 10. 

moun, E. iv. 11. 

mwontrela, E. ii, 12. 

mwoduTroixidos, E, iii. 10. 

mpeaBevw év ddice, E. vi. 20; Introd. 
xxii. 

mpoerouudtew, E. ii. 10, 

mpbs, C. ii. 23. 

mpos 6, E, iii. 4. 

Tpocaywy}, E. ii, 18, ili. 12. 

mpocevxy and dénors, E. vi. 18. 

mpoopopa, E. v. 2, . 

mpocwmrornyla, E. vi. 9; C. iii. 25. 

mpwrevew, C. i, 18, 

mp&ros, E. vi. 2. 

mpwrérokos, C. i. 15, 18 

mwopwots, E. iv. 18, 


piua, E. v. 26. 
pifoov, E. iii. 18, 


camrpés, E. iv. 29. 

codia, EB. i. 8, 17; C. i. 9, ii. 3. 
omhdayxva, C. iii. 12. 
orovddfey, E. iv. 3. 

orepéwpa, C. ii. 5. 

orjvat, E. vi. 11, 133 C. iv. 12. 
oroxeia, C. ii. 8. 

ovdaywyeiv, C. ii. 8. 
ouppiBagew, E. iv. 16. 


ouppvoris, Introd. xi. 
ovvatxpddwros, C. iv. 10. 
owapuoroyetv, E. iv. 16. 
cuvoecuds, E. iv. 16; C. ii. 19, 
ouvepyos, C. iv. 11. 

ovveots, C. i. 9. 

c&ua, C. i. 22, ii, 11, 17. 
cwparikds, C. ii. 9. 


tdéts, C, ii. 5. 

tamewodppoo''vy, E. iv. & 

ré, E, iii. 18. 

tédevos, C. i. 28, iv. 12. 

tyh, C. ii. 23. 

tts, with particip. and article, C. ii. 8. 


Buvos, E. v. 19; C. iii. 16. 
brevarrlos, C. ii. 14. 

trép and mepl, E. vi. 18. 

baep-, compounds with, E. iii. 20, 
bropovy, C. i. 11. 


gavepody, C. iv. 4. 

gpavepodoba, E. v. 133. C. i. 26, ili. 4. 
pirocodia, C. ii. 8. 

ppayyos, E. ii, 14. 

gpovnors, E. i. 8 

gioe, E. ii. 3. 


xdpis, E. i. 63 C. iii, 16, iv. 6, al. 
xapirodr, E. i. 6. 

xerpoypapop, C. ii. 14. 

xpela, E. iv. 29. 

xwpls, E. ii. 12. 


Waruds, E. v. 19; C. iii, 16. 
WevdecOa, C. iii. 9. 

weddos, E. iv. 25. 4 
puxy, é« Wuxijs, E. vi. 6; C. iii. 23. 


64, E. v. 19; C. iii. 16. 
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acdificatoriae, 230. 
arbitrium, 289. 

causa exemplaris, 214, 
chirographum, 251. 
fumus, 147. 


interpolare, it, 
luxuria, 161. 
morologus, 149. 
satisfactoriae, 29 
urbanitas, 149. 
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